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Annihilator 


of Space 


To be within arm's reach of distant 
cities it is only necessary to be within 
arm’s reach of a Bell Telephone. It 
annihilates space and provides instanta- 
neous communication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries to a tele- 
phone system as it is now understood 
and demanded. Every community is 
a center from which people desire com - 
munication in every direction, always 
with contiguous territory, often with 
distant points. Each individual user 
may at any moment need the long 


distance lines which radiate from his 


local center. 








An exchange which is purely loca! 
has a certain value. If, in addition to 
its local connections, it has connections 
with other contiguous localities, it has 
a largely increased value. 


If itis universal in its connections and 
inter-communications, it is indispens- 
able to all those whose social or business 
relations are more than purely local. 


A telephone system which under- 
takes to meet the full requirements of 
the public must cover with its ex- 
changes and connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 


the business man to-day. 


It brings him and any of 


his far-away social or business interests together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 





One System, 


Universal Service. 
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TO MT. RAINIER’S LOFTY SUMMIT 


BY WILLIAM THORNTON PROSSER 


Photographs by Asahel Curtis 


OUNTAIN CLIMBING may 
be classed as play, but the feat 
of leading to the summit of 


Mt. Rainier, tallest peak in the 
United States proper, a party of more than 


three score largely inexperienced but am- 
bitious men and women, is more likely to 
be placed in the realm of labor. The story 
of how the Mountaineers’ Society, of the 
State of Washington, numbering sixty- 
two in the party, ascended almost three 
miles in the air and returned from Rai- 
nier’s summit without hitch or accident, 
in close to record time, is interesting in 
demonstrating modern mountain climbing 
methods, as well as the power of discipline 
and organization. This is the largest party 
ever attempting the summit of any of the 
Northwest’s snow-capped peaks. 

The Mountaineers’ Association, at the 
head of which is Prof. Edmond S&S. 
Meany, occupying the chair of history in 
the University of Washington, and a writer 
of Northwest history, has been in exist- 
ence only three years. Its plan of organi- 
zation is similar to that of the Mazama 
(Mexican for mountain climbing) Club 
of Portland, Ore., which has ascended 
most of the tallest peaks in Washington 
and Oregon, and to the California Sierra 
Club. Two years ago the Mountaineers 
initiated their organization by ascending 
the highest peak in the Olympic Moun- 
tains, that wild, broken range that lies 


between Puget Sound and the Pacific 
Ocean. The Olympic heights shield some 
of the wildest regions on the American 
Continent, abounding in fish and game. 

Last year the Mountaineers prepared 
for the Rainier climb of this season by as- 
cending Mt. Baker, snow-encrusted for 
countless centuries, rough and jagged, but 
not within 4,000 feet the height of Mt. 
Rainier. Mt. Baker lies one hundred and 
thirty-five miles to the northward of the 
higher peak. 

Mt. Rainier is the pride of the State 
of Washington. Rising in pristine white- 
ness and symmetric grandeur to a 
height of 14,528 feet, it is the tallest emi- 
nence from Mt. St. Elias and Mt. Mc- 
Kinley in Alaska to Popocatepetl and the 
Mexican volcanoes far down near the ter- 
minus of the North American Continent. ' 
Each summer season small parties brave 
the hardships and dangers of the Rainier 
climb to see spread at their feet the 
greater part of a State, Puget Sound, 
with its thousand miles of shore line and 
innumerable bays and islets, far in the 
west the dim hlue haze that hangs over 
the Pacific Ocean, while to the northward 
in British Columbia the white saw-teeth 
of the Selkirks are plainly outlined, and 
to the south Mt. Adams, Mt. Hood, across 
the Oregon border, and a dozen lesser 
heights appear more like sugar-coated 
hummocks than towering mountains. 
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The Northwest offers a field for moun- 
tain climbing as a recreation that will 
some day attract as many Americans as 
do the mountains of Switzerland to-day. 
One might take an annual mountaineering 
trip for a score of years and have each 
time a widely different goal. Each pre- 
cipitous height offers a different, and in 
its own way a more glorious view. Scale 
Mt. Constance in the Olympic Mountains, 
standing opposite Mt. Rainier, and mid- 
way between the Selkirks and Mt. Hood, 
and the curvature of the earth is as ap- 
parent as if it, rather than the sky, as 
Omar sings, were an inverted bowl. 
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the size of the party that made the dash 
to the summit. The’ party was composed 
of almost as many women as men. 
Through the winter and spring months, 
the Mountaineers prepared for the annual 
outing by long walks and special Sunday 
trips from their Seattle headquarters. 
These trips in themselves had proved of 
great interest to the society’s members, and 
had put them in splendid physical trim. 
The start was made from Seattle, July 
17th. Almost one hundred reached the 
permanent camp, at an elevation of 5,600 
feet, in Moraine Park, a part of Rainier 
National Park. This camp was pitched 





On inner slope of the crater. 


From this Olympic point of vantage, 
Rainier serves as a guide line in the per- 
pendicular to the eye, while the mountains 
to the north and to the south lean notice- 
ably. away from this center. The eye is 
afforded the wonderful spectacle of close 
to one thousand miles of mountain ranges 
in Oregon, Washington and _ British 
Columbia, set gleaming and glistening up- 
on a bended bow. 

While the mere ascent of Rainier this 
year was no epoch-making event, the climb 
of the Mountaineers was notable through 


close to the snow line, and near two or 
three of the great glaciers that are slowly 
sliding down the mountain’s side. 

Before setting out from Seattle, every 
Mountaineer was required to sign a pledge 
promising strict obedience to the rules 
and regulations of the organization, as 
well as placing himself or herself directly 
under the orders of the executive com- 
mittee, composed of L. A. Nelson and 
Asahel Curtis, a brother of the noted In- 
dian photographer, E. S. Curtis. 

The ten days following the arrival in 
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camp were strenuous days, even though no 
ascent of the mountain was attempted. 
With the break of each morning the 
mountaineers started out on a side trip 
intended to fit them for the climb to the 
summit. Over rocks and glaciers they 
climbed, up mountain and down, wading 
streams, and returning to the camp at 
night exhausted with physical weariness, 
but more than ready with the next day’s 
dawn to start forth on another “hike.” 
“There was no such thing as disobedi- 
ence, though sometimes it threatened,” 
said Mr. Curtis. “Those who go with us 
simply must do as they are told; failure 
to comply with orders might mean death 
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stocks, the women were as well prepared 
for the climb as their masculine compan- 
ions when the time set for the ascent ar- 
rived. The ten days over, the party was 
hardened and eager to set foot upon the 
summit. The executive committee exer- 
cised its prerogative of dictatorship, ani 
designated those who were known to be in 
the best physical shape for the climb. It 
was disappointing to the others who were 
left behind, but many felt themselves un- 
equal to the task and voluntarily resigned 
themselves to await the return of the 
larger party. 

The first day the sixty-two, carrying 
packs of provisions, sleeping bags and 








Mountaineers crossing Carbon Glacier. 


when crossing the glaciers or ascending 
steep mountain sides. Therefore obedi- 
ence is drilled in with vigor when the 
party is preparing for the climb. 

“We endeavored to put the Moun- 
taineers through every possible experience 
they might later be called upon to face, 
and even taught the uninitiated to coast 
down a steep snow slope without danger 
of tumbling headlong to the bottom. Some 
of the young women objected to this 
coasting feature; they weren’t going to 
do it—at first; but they did.” 

Dressed in bloomers, and with alpine- 


‘other light equipment, made temporary 


camp that night above the 9,000 foot level, 
within sight of the dome. Next morning 
at daybreak everything was ready for the 
final dash. 

Across the glaciers, and up, up, up the 
heights the thin brown line made its way, 
Tndian file. As the ascent grew more and 
more precipitous, it was necessary to have 
steps cut in the snow and ice. Six picked 
and experienced: mountain climbers were 
chosen for the advance guard ; each hewed 
out forty steps, then made way for a fresh 
man. In this manner the party reached 
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the summit of Mt. Rainier by afternoon, 
requiring only forty minutes longer in the 
ascent than the record establishd by two 
men who, a couple of years before, had 
traveled with the lightest possible equip- 
ment. 

This last dash to Crater Peak, as the 
mountain’s greatest height is known, 
meant an ascent of almost six thousand 
feet which, according to Mr. Curtis, is as 
much as should be imposed upon the hu- 
man mechanism in one day. More than 
this change in altitude within a space of 
a few hours is likely to be too much for 
the system, which should have a reason- 
able time in which to adjust itself to the 
diminished air pressure. 

With shouts of joy, the fatigued moun- 
tain climbers fell upon the snow-capped 
summit of the mountain, when the last 
eminence was conquered. The sixty-two 


wandered about the extinct crater, and. 


warmed their feet in the heated earth a 
short distance below the dome. While 
Rainier has never been known to become 
violent, there are manifestations of inward 
activity, one of which is the heating of 
this patch of earth, so that the snow is 
melted away, save during the storms of 
winter. Bleak and chill as the summit of 
Rainier is, those who ascend find comfort 
in warming their hands and feet heneath 
the upper crater. 

A short distance below the dome is an- 
other crater, and a smaller party of moun- 
tain climbers discovered a third extinct 
vent in the mountain, while exploring the 
lower levels this season. To the north- 
ward of the main dome of the mountain 
is a great jagged rock, reaching a level of 
about 11,000 feet, known as Little Ta- 
homa—Tahoma being the Indian name of 
the mountain, before Captain George Van- 
couver, sailing the British colors, visited 
Puget Sound more than a century ago, 
and named the mountain in honor of his 
friend,.Admira] Rainier. Near the base 
of Little Tahoma was found this third 


crater, one of its sides carried away by 


the great Cowlitz glacier. 

Marveling at the wonderful outlook 
from their great height, and contemplat- 
ing a scene which many would never view 
again, the Mountaineers spent an hour 
upon the summit. Beneath the stars and 
stripes they buried in the snow a record 
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of their climb; then started the descent. 
Making much better time than on the 
upward march, the party reached the tem- 
porary camp in good season, spent the 
night there, and joined their companions 
at the permanent camp the next day. 

The route followed on the ascent was 
that mapped by the late Professor I. C. 
Russell, of the University of Michigan, 
one of the most renowned geologists on 
the American continent. Professor Rus- 
sell in 1896 made detailed maps for the © 
United States Government that have since 
served all those ambitious of Rainier’s 
summit, and few changes have been found 
necessary in the geologist’s work. 

“Before we left Seattle, we knew ex- 
actly how many mouths we would have to 
feed, and for how long, so carefully had 
our itinerary been prepared,”—so Mr. 
Curtis explained the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the Mountaineers’ trip. ‘““We 
made out a complete bill of fare, placing 
upon it as great a variety of food as pos- 
sible, considering the weights and nour- 
ishing powers. These provisions were 
packed into the main camp on the backs 
of horses, from the nearest point on» the 
railway. 

“Once at the camp, things moved like 
clockwork. Each person had his and her 
separate duties—each was taught what to 
do and how best to do it. While many had 
been in mountain climbing parties before, 
the greater number were virtually inex- 
perienced in the tackling of a mountain 
like Rainier.” 

,On this climb several members of the 
United States Signal Corps were of the 
party, and with a heliograph they at- 
tempted to send signals to Seattle and 
other cities, but the smoke from forest 


fires prevented. 


That mountain climbing in large 
parties is much safer than with only two 
or three was exemplified by the success of 
the Mountaineers as compared with two 
men, experienced mountaineers though 
they were, who were lost in a storm on Rai- 
nier while the larger organization was pre- 
paring to make the ascent. The trail of 
the lost men never could be found, and 
their hodies are’ thought to be at the bot- 
tom of some crevasse high up on the 
mountain’s side. : 

Strange as it may seem, the Federal 





Warming hands and feet in heated earth near summit. 


Government once gave away the greater 
part of Mt. Rainier—but it was returned 
with thanks. When the Northern Pacific 
built through the territory of Washington, 
Congress had authorized a land grant of 
each alternate section within forty miles 
of the rails, on each side. The early sur- 
veys passed at the base of Rainier, and 
construction was even begun on the road- 


bed. Later the engineers changed the 
route. However, the Northern Pacific 
didn’t want even half of Mt. Rainier, so 
was allowed lieu scrip. There is no dan- 
ger now that the mountain will ever pass 
into private hands, for Congress made of 
it a National Park, and this park is an- 
nually attracting thousands of sight-seers 
and automobilists. 











EVENSONG 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


A drift of crimson, where sunset’s rose— 

Soft dropped her petals, at daylight’s close ;— 
And a ragged rift in the sky’s deep blue 

Fade—as night’s torches come fluttering through. 


The glittering tears of twilight’s gray mist 

Merge, where the sunbeams and shadows once kiss’t,— 
While ‘day that with worry and cares dragged long,— 
Gives place to sweet dreaming—at evensong. 
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II--Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground 


BY A. WOODRUFF McCULLY 


settlers that long ago a chief of 

the Yakimas became sick. The 
medicine man of the tribe attempted to 
cure him, and instead killed him. The 
chief had a son, Henry, who was filled 
with the proud, hot blood of the Yakimas. 
He killed the medicine man. 

Had it been the mere wiping out of a 
white settlement or the slaying of a rival 
tribe, or even half a dozen rival braves, 
Henry might have lived to be a_ hero 
among the Yakimas. But a medicine man 
is sacred, and the wrath of the Indians 
and the gods alike was directed toward 
Young Henry. 

He fled the country of the Yakimas and 
crossed the mighty Cascade Range that lay 
to the west, coming down into the Puget 
Sound country. His following was small, 
a few favorite squaws mostly, and his 
ponies were lean and scraggly. 

In the spring, Henry disappeared with 
his meagre following, and was almost for- 
gotten by fall when he rode back from the 
mountains, his ponies fat and sleek, his 
wives fat, too, and smiling broadly, and 
his pack ponies laden down with venison, 
dried berries and trophies of the chase. 

Year after year this took place, and 
year after year the white man questioned 
the Indian and was rebuffed with a smiling 
shake of the head. Scouts, trying to find 
this wonderful summer land of his, trailed 
him, and always he threw them off the 
scent. Years went by, and he xept his 
secret. Indian Henry’s hunting ground 
became like the fabled pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow. 

But sooner or later all mysteries are 
cleared. At last one man succeeded in 
trailing the shrewd chief to his summer 


HERE IS AN Indian tale cur- 
l rent among early Washington 


eamp. Here the story is lost in. vague- 
ness. We do not know the immediate re- 
sults of that discovery: but we do know 
that to-day Indian MHenry’s Hunting 
Ground, though one of the least known 
spots, is at the same time one of the most 
beautiful of the Rainier National Park. 

Two years ago the Government opened 
a trail from Longmire Springs’ to the 
Hunting Ground. Formerly tne old In- 
dian trail had been used, and outside of 
a few hunters, not many men ventured in. 
As trails go, this Government trail is a 
splendid one; but when placed beside city 
streets, it is rough and rugged in the ex- 
treme. However, sure-footed mountain 
ponies may be had at Longmire Springs, 
and the majority of tourists go that way 
over the miles that are mostly a scrambling 
climb. switching back and forth over the 
mountain sides. A few of the more sturdy 
—or poorer horsemen—walk. 

The trail plunges at once into the dense 
woods. So tall are the great firs, tama- 
racks, hemlocks and cedars that the wind 
beneath them is stilled. For a few hun- 
dred yards after turning off of the road 
and making the first little climb onto the 
trail, the way is comparatively level. It 
gives us breathing space to admire the 
green stillness, the deep moss, fallen logs, 
vines and luxuriant ferns. We cross a 
little stream of icy spring water and a 
large leaf serves for a cup. Then our 
tea! climb begins—and the trail is steep. 

We switch back and forth, sometimes 
grasping a root to draw ourselves up, 
watching for short cuts to save a few feet 
of the switchback. As we near the sum- 
mit of the first mountain, we yield more 
and more frequently to the many mossy 
logs that have been sawed in two to let 
the trail go through. We know that far 
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above us the sky is blue and the sun shin- 
ing, but down upon our level all is the 
same cool green and stillness. 

At last we reach the summit. We are 
breathing shortly,. but we feel as though 
we really were alive. Ahead along the 
ridge is one of the few tragedies of the for- 
est with which we are to meet while with- 
in the Reserve—a burn. Here the sun 
blazes down and we quicken our steps to 
escape. The great blackened boles, each 
one standing solitary, seem to cry out with 
the desolation of a graveyard of the for- 
est below. 

Across the ridge, we pause a moment to 
gaze some hundreds of feet down a sheer 
precipice to the river below, then across 
to the mighty peaks of the next ridge, 
bold; clear-cut against the sky. 

Then onward, but this time downward, 
back into the cool green forests again, 
crossing little streams, rounding points 
in the cliff, a trail cut in the wall of the 


The strange “Brown World” ‘of Henry 
Trail. 
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mountain. And when we reach the level 
again, we are standing on a corduroy 
bridge that crosses that same river we 
watched but a little while before from the 
blackened burn above. We look up to the 
bald spot on which we stood, and the giant 
blackened boles seem hardly pin high. 
Ahead, it seems impossible to scale the 
bold pinnacles that rise before us, or will 
the trail lead us away? We turn on the 
bridge to watch the mad rushing torrent 
tearing its way through the stones, and 
then, lifting our gaze, we see the King of 
Mountains himself, his bold outlines robed 
in shimmering white against the azure 
sky. We have climbed some, we are in his 
very foothills, yet he towers there ten thou- 
sand feet or more above us, and seems but 
a few rods away, though we know the dis- 
tance is perhaps five miles. The sun 
shimmers on the dazzling slopes, and for 
a moment we drop our eyes to relieve them 
from the glittering brilliancy. No pho- 
tograph can portray the grandeur of that 
scene, the mighty, bold-cut distances, the 
soft colorings, the delicate shadings, and 
the overpowering brilliancy. 

But there are other things beyond. We 
scramble on over the boulders that some 
past avalanche of water or snow ° has 
washed down, breaking off trees before its 
oncoming rush; then we climb up once 
again, pressing eagerly forward to see what 
lies beyond. So many times has the trail 
twisted that we Jong ago lost all sense of 
direction and the sun is again hidden be- 
yond the tall trees. 

Our second ascent is much like our first, 
but as we start downward again, we be- 
grudge a little the ground we are losing, 
until we see the stream at the foot of the 
trail. The other stream was born of the 
mountain and carried with itself a sense 


‘of the mountain’s greatness: this one is 


born of the forests, its depths are cool and 
green, though it tumbles swiftly.on its 
way. The corduroy bridge leads up to the 
mountainside beyond, and we sit on its 
edge. It is a good place to rest before the 
climb ahead, and to lunch. For the first 
time we loiter. The Beyond still beckons, 
but something holds us here, and before 
we have started, a party on the down trail 
passes, and we stop to chat with them. We 
are told that Henry’s lays two hours’ walk 
further on—we make it in four, for we 
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have learned to loiter. The trail, too, is 
changing in its tone. We have lived under 
the dense forests of the Puget Sound 
country, but this is different. 

There is a long stretch where the trees 
rise up, straight and tall and close to- 
gether, but where there is no vestige of 
an undergrowth beneath, not even a blade 
of grass. There are no lower branches, 
and the green tops are so far above that all 
our world seems colored brown, brown 
from the soil beneath and brown from the 
bare trunks that rise so far above us. 

When we reach the steepest part of our 
climb, as far as we can see through the 
tree tops above, the mountain towers— 
and we struggle. The first little level 
stretch is welcome, and it brings the first 
snow. This tiny plateau is all surrounded 
by bold, rugged peaks that seemed to have 
opened to let us through. ‘The trees rise 
dark green around us, but scattered singly 
or in groups of two or three. The high 
peaks cut off the sun and send twilight. 
Stretched out before us is a beautiful and 
wonderful carpet: here and there are 
patches of snow, and between them as far 
as the eye can reach through the trees 
stretches a white carpet of graceful adder 
tongues, nodding their heads gently as 
each zephyr strikes them, true snow flow- 
ers. It is too beautiful and too different 
to leave quickly. It seems a desecration to 
tread upon them, as we must, to pass on. 
Mankind’s desire to grasp the beautiful 
rises within us, and yet it all seems so fu- 
tile; we may perhaps carry a few blooms 
with us, but the sublimity can live after- 
wards only as a fading picture of memory. 
Some great painter some day perhaps will 
catch the light and shade, but the soul of 
it is too illusive to confine. 

Our way becomes less rugged. We 
seem to be ascending from one tiny pla- 
teau to another. There are still trees, but 
they are more scattered, forming rather 
an open park. The underbrush has given 
way to fields of adder tongues and pale 
purple flowers. Then through a narrow 
cleft in the mountains, we take our way 
over the snow, and before us lays a lake, 
the water smooth and dark. Across it a 
log cabin stands solitary, and beyond it 
rise more peaks, Mount Rainier himself 
towering over them. The great heights 
temper the sun’s rays, and the place seems 
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to have the calm of an early summer even- 
ing, the time when at home we sit on our 
porches just after the evening meal and 
turn toward the horizon where the sun 
will soon set. 

Here we pause for a considerable time 
to enjoy the grandeur of the scene—a 
scene far beyond the brush and imagina- 
tion of even the greatest of painters. A 
slight rest now and then is a great aid, 
and gives encouragement to further effort. 

We have one more scramble up the bed 
of a rocky torrent, now shrunken to small 
proportions, and then our leader cries: 
“The tents.” The cry is welcome, for to 
us of the city the walk has been long; but 
still we have time to pause and to admire. 
To our left rises Mount Ararat; to our 
right, Iron Mountain, Crystal Mountain, 
Pyramid Peak—well named—and reign- 
ing over the whole region, Mount Rainier 
towers in his mantle of white that has now 
turned to soft shades of pink and ame- 
thyst and violet. Before us stretches our 
Mecca, the Hunting Ground. The meadow 
runs on for some distance, then seemingly 
breaks sheer off. Far on the other side of 
the valley that must lie below, rise the 
lofty peaks of the next ridge. Over all 
the Hunting Ground is spread a carpet of 
the most gorgeous hues. The background 
is of moss and grass; the pattern, of every 
color, crimson, purple, yellow, orange, 
blue, violet, white, and a hundred shades 
of each different color. A Harvard pro- 
fessor gave up his chair to come and live 
among the flowers of Paradise Valley, and 
of this Hunting Ground, and he calls 
these blooms even more beautifully bril- 
liant than those of Paradise. 

But the tents are still in the distance, 
and we push on. The ponies for the down 
trail trot past us and their riders pause 
a moment for the merry salutation of the 
mountains. The spirit of camaraderie 
and adventure burns brightly. 

The landlord rises from a knoll by the 
stream’s edge ‘to greet us. He questions 
us good-humoredly of the trail, and he 
praises our fortitude in electing to tramp 
it. We begin to grow nearly as much in 
love with ourselves as with the Hunting 
Ground. A little flattery at the end of a 
long day’s climb is soothing. And then 
he assures us that the seven miles was as 
the crow flies, that we have covered many, 





An mn at Longmire Springs. 


many more. This latter assurance makes 
us strong enough to bring our own water 
from the spring, and though we may splash 
a little on the floor, no harm is done, for 
the floor is the good rich earth, carpeted 
with the flowers and grass of the Hunting 
Ground. 

As we adjust a collar, one of the dis- 
carded luxuries of the trail, we hear the 
call to supper. We have left the land of 
the evening dinner far behind, but the 
long table fairly sags with the weight of 
this supper. There were only six besides 
ourselves. but we all lingered around that 
table in the big tent while our host told us 
many tales of the Hunting Ground, and 
his wife and the children waited upon us. 

We drew our coats on for comfort be- 
fore the meal was over, and now the bon- 
fire before the tent beckoned to us. This 
was a good fire: the logs were big, and 
there were plenty of them. It was com- 
fortable as well as a fitting background 
for the stories we were to hear. Many of 
these were of the Indians, some legends, 
some fierce tales of his vengeance. Then 
there were stories of the rough making of 
the trail and tales of the hardships of the 
first settlers; humorous sketches of black 
bruin in his cumbersome antics, of cou- 
gars, and deer and elk. But when the fish 


stories began we stirred, for the darkness 
comes early among these high peaks. As 
we turned, after all about us was dark- 
ness, we could still see the delicate 
violet outlines of Mount Rainier, his crest 
tinged with a dull gray pink, the reflec- 
tion of a setting sun that had long since 
left us, but that he could still view across 
the Cascade Mountains, and all the stretch 
of country to Puget Sound, and across 
Puget Sound to the bold range of the 
Olympics. 

We shivered as we went to our tents. 
Soon afterwards, the water in our pitchers 
froze, though the early sun thawed it long 
before we were up; and we rose early, for 
with the morning sun our first cloud ar- 
rived. Swarms and swarms of mosqui- 
toes came down upon us, millions bred 
from the melting snows of the mountains. 
For the morning we were obliged to drape 
several yards of red mosquito netting 
about us, and even then we suffered more 
or less. 

We crossed the fields of nodding, bril- 
liant flowers and the little streams that 
in these mountains seem to flow every- 
where. We had a better chance to observe 
Pyramid Peak in the morning light. It 
is in the form of a gigantic pyramid, per- 
fect in outline. From a distance it ap- 
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pears to be black basalt, and on its sides 
no snow clings. Standing ay it does next 
the shimmering slopes of Rainier, it has 
a striking appearance. Soon we came to 
what seemed the jumping off place. The 
Hunting Ground breaks in a sheer preci- 
pice a thousand feet or so down, and across 
from the brink rises Rainier, mightier than 
we had yet felt him. He seemed for a 
moment to compel the memory of the old 
legend of Tyee Sahgalee, the home of the 
Great Spirit, the place where no Indian 
dare set foot. Down the side that faced 
us, the North and the South Tahoma Gla- 
ciers lay, breaking off far, far below us. 

Upon going back.a few hundred yards, 
we found Mirror Lake, only a little lake- 
let, but in it the mountain is so faithfully 
pictured that for a moment we draw back 
dizzily, not knowing which is mountain 
and which is picture. We follow the pre- 
cipice to our right, which runs at right 
angles to the one across which we have 
just been gazing, and watch for a place 
to get down to the claciers below. A 
diagonal watercourse finally. breaks the 
sheerness, and we work our way down 
slowly. For the first time we have found 
a place where the hob-nailed mountain 
boots are a necessity, though at all times 
their stout leather and low, flat heels 
would have been a comfort and an aid. 

As we work lower, we begin to feel that 
our climb is hazardous, but we all get 
a good view of the dingy glacial surface, 
and some of us have an opportunity to dig 
those precious hob-nails into the ice. 

We trail back slowly toward the camp 
again through the bright fields of brilliant 
bloom. Every point and pinnacle seems 
to beckon us, every little mound, and every 
tiny hend in the streams. It always seems 
imperative to reach that point just beyond, 
and vet the atmosphere in the brilliant 
morning is lazy. When we reach the camp 
we throw ourselves down beside the stream 
and feast our eyes on the beauties around 
us: then suddenly, without argument, we 
are all up and climbing in the other direc- 
tion. Mount Ararat has drawn us. 

Mount Ararat seems very different from 
the surrounding peaks. Instead of the 
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bold, broken lines of granite and black 
basalt or snow limned slopes, Mount Ara- 
rat seems to catch the warmth of the 
bright sunshine. A little soil has clung 
to the rock, and the flowers extend as far 
up its sides as the eye can reach. There 
are many ravines torn out by swiftly- 
rushing mountain torrents, mostly dry at 
this time of the year, but the flowers 
spread over all, one beautiful, brilliant 
tapestry. They offer little foothold, how- 
ever, and we make our way over the boul- 
ders in a dry water course. We climb here 
without any of the element of hazard, just 
a good stiff rise, working back and forth 
over the boulders with an occasional help- 
ing hand over a long step. There is no 
trail, and the whole mountain-side is 
spread before our view to choose from. 

But when we have reached the top, we 
stand upon the edge of a black precipice. 
Thousands of feet below us is a valley and 
a river winding through it like a thin 
silver ribbon. Across on the other side 
extends mountain ridge after mountain 
ridge far away into the blue haze of the 
distance. Even the snow robed Olympics 
rise behind the nearer ridges of the Cas- 
cades. There is immensity here that is 
almost beyond the power of the human 
mind to grasp. Our words fall flat. Few 
of us can stand on the brink of that preci- 
pice and glance down, but we can all look 
across to the mountains beyond. We walk 
on the edge of that precipice around three 
sides of the mountain, and the valley nar- 
rows, and we look across at the Tatoosh 
Range and the Sawtooth Ridge, with many 
another unnamed ridge beyond. Mount 
Adams, Mount Hood, Mount St. Helens, 
and Mount Baker shimmer against the 
azure sky, and always Rainier is with us. 
The low valleys below these lofty peaks 
enable us to grasp fully their grandeur, 
to realize their immensity. Back in our 
childhood there were the beautiful Blue 
Mountains of fairy land; but here we find 
not only ridge upon ridge of them, with 
all their fairyland atmosphere, but also 
the bold white peaks and the snow-clad 
ranges of this newer land, this summer 
land of the fiery young Yakima. 











MADAM PELE—AT HOME 


BY ELIOT KAYS STONE 


ADAM PELE is the Hawaiian 
goddess of fire, and her home 
is Halemaumau—“The House 


(or Hall) of Everlasting 
Fire.” Unlike many heroines of various 
mythologies, the madam is no gadabout, 
but is almost constantly at home, and her 
commodious mansion—a pit sunk near the 
center of a much larger one, the crater of 
Kilauea, on the island of Hawaii—is al- 
ways open for the inspection of visitors. 
Hawaii is the largest and youngest of 
the eight inhabited islands comprising 
the Hawaiian group, which stud the 
Pacific between 18 deg. 54 min. and 20 
deg. 14 min. North, and between 154 deg. 
48 min. and 160 deg. 13 min. West. Be- 
ginning with Kauai and Niihau, the 
most northerly of the islands, they extend 
in a southeasterly direction for a dis- 
tance of nearly four hundred miles, ter- 
minating with Hawaii, the most southerly 
of the group. They are all of volcanic 
origin; but on all the islands except Ha- 
waii, the fires that heaved them up have 
turned to ashes these many ages ago. 
Kauai is by far the oldest of the islands. 
The winds and storms of centuries have 
obliterated very nearly all traces of its 
former vast craters, but, as one travels 
southeasterly from island to island, evi- 
dences of their origin become more and 
more marked. Oahu, Molokai, Lanai, 
Kahoolawe, and Maui teem with sand 
cones and extinct craters. On Maui, Ha- 
leakala, “The House of the Sun,” the 
largest extinct volcano in the world, 
forms one of Nature’s masterpieces. Its 
vast, irregular crater is over twenty miles 
in circumference, and, on an average, two 
thousand feet in depth. The rim of this 
great basin rises, in the highest point, to 
an elevation of 10,032 feet. The floor is 
a volcanic sand, dotted with a score or 
more of sand cones from three hundred 
to one thousand feet in height. There 
are two great gaps through which the an- 
gry gods poured their rivers of fire cen- 
turies ago. One has only to glance at the 
island of Hawaii to know its origin. Nu- 


merous lava flows, black and arid wastes, 
and living fires, occasionally at Mauna 
Loa, always at Kilauea, speak a language 
all men can read. 

Mauna Kea (White Mountain) and 
Mauna Loa (Lofty Mountain) are the two 
highest peaks of Hawaii—indeed, of the 
whole group. Mauna Kea is 13,825 feet 
high; Mauna Loa, 13,675. Mauna Kea 
has piled up its sand cone, a sign of per- 
manent extinction; Mauna Loa has not. 
Mauna Loa is active intermittently; 
Kilauea, but for few brief intervals, con- 
stantly, . ° 

Since 1832 Mauna Loa has had four- 
teen eruptions, besides numerous periods 
of summit activity with no _ overflow. 
While a number of these eruptions have 
destroyed considerable property, the loss 
of human life has been insignificant. Of 
the eruptions, only one was from the sum- 
mit crater, Mokuaweoweo, “The Red 
Crack,” and this was ‘accompanied by an 
eruption in the sea off Kealakekua.* It 
seems to be easier for the molten rock, ow- 
ing to its tremendous pressure, to force 
a vent through the mountain’s side than 
to eject itself sufficiently high to over- 
flow the summit bowl. One at least of 
these outbreaks was accompanied by an 
overflow at Kilauea—this was the erup- 
tion of 1832, occurring six hundred feet 
below the summit—and several were ac- 
companied by a subsidence of Kilauea’s 
fires. Still, there seems to be no connec- 
tion between the two craters. 

The erupticn of 1852 stopped within 
only ten miles of Hilo, the largest town 
on the island.** In 1855-56, a stream 





*It was on the shore of Kealakekua Bay that 
Captain Cook, the great navigator and discov- 
erer of the islands, met his death in a brawl 
with the enraged natives in 1789. A neglected 
stone monument erected on the spot he fell 
marks the only interest his countrymen now 
have in the islands he discovered and charted. 
Kealakekua means ‘Pathway of the Gods.” It 
is so named on account of the lava cliffs which 
thrust their fronts out of the water to a height 
of several hundred feet. In the cliffs are num- 
erous caves, old burial places of the chiefs, but 
which are now inaccessible. 


**There was also a slight flow on the north- 
ern side, apparently from Mokuaweoweo. 
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averaging three miles in width, and in 
its center three hundred feet in height, 
came to a halt only seven miles from Hilo. 
It was stopped, according to Christian be- 


lief, by a trying season of prayer; ac- 
cording to the belief of many of the 
natives, by a live pig, which a very fat 
and very superstitious princess threw up- 
on the writhing, seething lava torrent as 
a propitiation to Madam Pele. At any 
rate, all authorities, Christian as well as 
pagan; agree that the stream ceased flow- 
ing almost instantly upon the sacrifice of 
the pig. The coincidence that Princess 
Ruth thus brought about fortified many 
of the natives in their heathen faith. This 
eruption began August 11, 1855, and ac- 
tivity continued at its source until No- 
vember of the following year, though the 
squealing pig checked the lava’s devas- 
tating career February 12, 1856. In 
January, 1859, lava burst from the north 
side of Mauna Loa, at an elevation of ten 
thousand feet, and swept all before it to 
the sea at Wainaualii, a distance of sixty 
miles, in eight days. So great was the 


velocity of this stream that it rushed up 
hills of five and even twenty degrees. It 
flowed for six months, 

The year 1868 was marked by unusual 
activity. The molten rock first appeared 
in Mokuaweoweo, but without overflow- 
ing it disappeared through a passage 
which it forced through the south side of 
the mountain, emerging at an elevation 
of two thousand feet, and flowed for two 
weeks, at the same time draining Kila- 
uea’s lavas. On April 2d, Kapapala was 
visited with a mud-flow, submerging 
houses and cattle, and’ killing thirty-one 
people. So great was the explosive force 
that the mud, water and stones, some of 
them quite large, were hurled a distance 
of three miles. It buried at least one 
thousand acres of rich pasture land in de- 
bris ten to thirty feet deep. The accom- 
panying earthquake so shook this district 
that every stone wall was leveled, cisterns 
were cracked, and houses were moved from 
their foundations. A tidal wave from 
forty to fifty feet high burst upon Kaalua- 
lu, overwhelming the village and killing 
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numbers of people. On the 7th, streams 
emerged from numerous places in Kali- 
uku, Kau District, and dove into the sea 
at Kailikii. One of these streams sprang 
“from a crater about a mile long, from 
which spouted columns of liquid lava, of 
a blood-red color, while stones weighing 
several tons were thrown to a height of 
five to six hundred feet. Sometimes these 
jets would be distinct; at others continu- 
ous for a mile in length. The grandeur 
of this ever-varying picture, with the 
great roar of these fiery fountains, must 
he left to the imagination, for it cannot 
be described. Below the fountains it was 
actually a river of fire, surging like a 
cataract, from two hundred to eight hun- 
dred feet wide, and twenty feet deep, 
rushing with a speed of ten to twenty-five 
miles an hour; according to the declivity 
over which it flowed. At night the scene 
was terribly intensified, and with the 
flashes of lightning and sharp thunder, it 
might well represent what occurred on a 
still grander scale in the azoic geologi- 
cal times, before our planet was sufficient- 
ly cooled to allow the existence of any- 
thing possessing life. The eruption lasted 
only five days; but so dense was the 
smoke attending it that the noon-day sun 
appeared like a lurid ball of fire. The 
whole island was shrouded in darkness, 











and, wherever they spread, the sulphur 
fumes destroyed the vegetation. About 
four thousand acres of good pasture land 
were overflowed, and an immense dis- 
trict of worthless land was covered with 
a crust of ragged lava.”* At about this 
time, Italy, South America, and the East 
and West Indies were convulsed by earth- 
quakes or eruptions, or stricken wit! 
hurricanes. ** 

The overflow of 1877 was the one from 
the summit, accompanied by the eruption 
in the sea near Kealakekua. In May, 
1880, there was activity at the summit, 
but no overflow. A few months later lava 
burst from the north and east sides of the 
mountain, pouring three great streams on 
to the plains below. One of these came 
near putting the quietus on Hilo for good 





i ee and Earthquakes: Samuel Knee- 


land. P 36 et. seq. 


**It may be interesting to note how closely the 
eruptions of Vesuvius paralleled those of Mauna 
Loa and Kilauea. Beginning with 1822, Vesu- 
vius erupted in 1852, 1858, 1861, 1868 and 1871-72, 
which is the latest date for which I have sta- 
tistics. The Vesuvian eruptions of 1852, 1855, 
and 1868, were synchronous with three of 
Mauna Loa’s, while in 1872-73 there was great 
activity, but no overflow or eruption, at Mokua- 
weoweo. The Vesuvian outbreak of 1822 pre- 
ceded one of Kilauea’s by only one year, while 
that of 1858 preceded one of Mauna Loa’s by 
less than a year, leaving the Vesuvian eruption 
of 1861 the only one without a close parallel. I 
merely state the facts: the reader may draw his 
own conclusions as to the significance of these 
phenomena. 
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and all, halting at the very edge of the 
town. In 1884 there was an eruption at 
sea off Cape Puna. During the twenty 
years between 1887 and 1907, Mauna Loa 
has contributed four lava streams to the 
already numerous ones that blacken and 
make desolate so many of the Hawaiian 
plains. Two of these streams issued 
from Pohaka Haualei. The eruption of 
1887 is notable on account of the means 
taken to check it. The young Princess 
Like Like voluntarily starved herself to 
death in order to appease Madam Pele’s 
wrath. It is a rather singular coincidence 
that her death was no sooner made public 
than the activity ceased, still further 
strengthening the superstitious _ beliefs 
and practices of the people. It is not im- 
probable that the sorcerers kept back the 
news of her death until the psychological 
moment had arrived. This outbreak oc- 
curred on the Kau side of Mauna Loa, at 
an elevation of between 5,200 and 5,700 
feet, and while lasting only two weeks, 
was of large extent. There was a slight 


quake in Hawaii, and a very severe one at 


Tokio, Japan, on the very day that this 
eruption began, while Mayon Volcano on 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, erupted dur- 
ing the year. Since 1907 Mauna Loa has 
been quietly nursing her wrath.* 

The crater of Kilauea, vast as it is, and 
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it is the largest active crater in the world, 
is but a dimple on Mauna Loa’s eastern 
slope, though probably at some remote 
period it was a true cone crater, since em- 
bedded in the mass of lava thrown from 
Mauna Loa. Now it is an elliptical pit 
from a few hundred to a thousand feet in 
depth. Its area is 4.14 square miles; its 
circumference 7.85 miles; its extreme 
length 2.93 miles; and its extreme width 
1.95 miles. It is twenty miles from 
Mauna Loa’s summit; its elevation is 
four thousand feet. And here in a great 
cauldron toward the southern end of the 
crater dwells Madam Pele. Originally 
the whole vast area of the crater was her 
home, but step by step she has had to re- 
treat to within the comparatively narrow 
confines of this cauldron—Halemaumau. 
In August, 1909, my cousin—“Dick” 
Kays—and I were at Kilauea for a week. 
During this time we made several trips to 





*I have not tried to enumerate all of Mauna 
Loa’s outpourings of lava; to do so would be 
tedious. There is one other eruption worthy 
of notice.* This occurred in 1801 from Hualalai, 
a crater in the Kona District, and on the north- 
western slope of Mauna Loa, at an altitude of 
8,275 feet. The lava broke through the western 
side of the crater, and flowing a distance of 
six miles to the sea, destroyed houses and other 
property. No activity at this crater has been 
reported since that date. Those desiring fur- 
ther information concerning these eruptions 
would do well to consult Thrum’s Hawaiian An- 
nual for 1908, and Kneeland’s ‘“‘Volcanoes and 
Earthquakes.”’ 
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the pit, or cauldron, both by day and by 
night, and nowhere have I ever beheld so 
fascinating and sublime a spectacle as 
that enacted in the glowing cauldron 
where Madam Pele holds her court. 
Though [ had the gift of tongues and of 
angels, I could not hope to delineate the 
ever-changing panorama presented by this 
most glorious of the primal creative 
forces, screeching and fuming in death- 
less rage. As the reporters used to say: 
“The scene beggared description,” and 
then they would use a column or so to 
prove it. I am going to follow their ex- 
ample, though in a more limited space. 
Imagine yourself, then, standing on the 
brink of a great pot, or cauldron, and 
gazing enraptured, and enamored, and 
thrilled, and a trifle terrified, upon a bub- 
bling, tossing lake of fire, one hundred 
and ninety feet beneath your feet. Dozens 
of fountains are leaping and splashing— 
ruddy cascades of liquid rock. “Old 
Faithful”* is by far the largest and most 
glorious of these, and the most constantly 
active and regular. He often lifts his 
giant crest to a height of twenty-five feet 
above the molten maelstrom, breaking to 
bits great, black cakes of cooler lava. 
These cakes form upon the surface of the 
fire-tossed lake from the comparatively 
cooled discharges of the various fountains, 
and they are most probably a sort of scum. 
But, whatever their nature, they move 
ceaselessly toward the sides to feed the 
hungry maws of the infernal caverns that 
undermine the cauldron’s walls. And all 
the while this Saturnalian carnival of 
giant forces is accompanied by the terrific 
rumble and crash and roar of a thousand 
blast furnaces. It is deafening; it is 


grand; it is awe-inspiring. Eye and ear .- 


are alike thrilled and enraptured ; you feel 
yourself—but enough; such as skillfully 
as I can depict it was Halemaumau by 
day. 

By night the fiery pageant is far more 
grand and beautiful. As the wearied sun 
drops gloriously behind Mauna _ Loa’s 
rounded crest, and the gems of night flash 
to their places in the vault of heaven, 
then Madam Pele with her fairy wand 
changes her dull red and dull black robe 


to a rich ebon trimmed with glimmering 
gold. But, woman-like, not satisfied with 
her creation, she must unravel what she 
now has sewn, and deck her garments in 
another fashion. So with her filaments 
of living gold, she doth trace embroideries 
on her sable gown. Her hottest lavas are 
her threads of gold; the lava cakes, her 
cloth of deepest black; and it is the 
cracks between the cakes that seem the 
threads of gold. To change the figure, 
she lays ever-changing mosaics of intri- 
cate design. Her fiery hosts she marshals 
in revicew—a brilliant cortege of re- 
splendent hue. 

Between the hours of eight and eleven 
in the evening, Madam Pele seems to be 
more active than at any other time—at 
least she was during the week we wor- 
shipped at her shrine. Then are the 
splashing jets of molten rock most radi- 
antly beautiful, and the igneous pool grad- 
ually rises until the lava cakes dash madly 
against the cliffs above the caverns, as if 
seeking to escape the hungry monsters 
within; but in vain do they churn and 
grind : they are remorselessly sucked under 
the wells, and into the seething subteran- 
nean furnaces. One of these raging grot- 
toes was particularly active during our 
entire visit. It occupied the corner to the 
left of and opposite the rest house;* in 
other words, the northeast corner. It was 
most sublimely fascinating to watch the 
ceaseless turmoil of the . angry billows 
within beat against the partially cooled 
and hardened lava, forming the roof and 
walls; while from without, other billows 
just as angry would fling their golden 
spray far up against the cavern’s outer 
wall. At first the cavern’s entrance was 
only a tiny cavity—the rough outline of 
an inverted triangle. But day by day, and 
night by night, the fires of hell prevailed 
against it, so that every now and then 
great chunks would fall splashing into 
the fiery maelstrom. All of which kept 
one speculating as to how soon the in- 
satiable demons would seize another mor- 
sel. But they ate at the covering crust 
but slowly for all their clamorous surg- 
ings. 

The most intense activity was focussed 





*Old Faithful is probably to Halemaumau 
what Halemaumau once was to Kilauea; that is, 
Halemaumau was Kilauea’s principal fountain. 


*The rest house is a rude shanty erected on 
the cauldron’s brim for the comfort and shelter 
of tourists. 
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in the northern half of the lake. Here 
were the largest and most frequent of the 
fountain pyrotechnics, and the most tu- 
multuous and glaring of Madam Pele’s 
furnaces. But the fires of the south were 
only banked. At intervals they would glow 
and quiver with awakened life. First 
you would see a tiny splotch of gold peep- 
ing out from: under the cauldron’s wall. 
This little splotch would grow in size and 
intensity, till finally with an angry hiss, 
it would dart a tongue of fire upon the 
black surface of the lava at its mouth. 
Hotter and hotter would wax its rage, and 
ever, as its fury increased, it would loll its 
tongue and eject its spittle on the slum- 
bering lava, till at length, taking offense 
at these repeated insults, the maddened 
lake would quicken into life, and great 
fountains leap to meet the bold invader 
in his lair. Then would the battle rage 
with victory to neither, and both would 
withdraw in muttering fury. I have seen 
this little drama enacted again and again 
of an evening, and never did my eyes grow 
weary watching it, but I sat enthralled 
till the last drop of the curtain. Thus 
and in many other ways does Madam Pele 
display her charms; at times with the 
naive coquetry of a debutante; at others 
with the studied voluptuousness of a 
wanton, till one’s mind and heart and soul 
and every fibre of his being is steeped in 
admiration, and hours become as seconds. 
The sense of time, of space and of the 
ego in us all is lost, and his heart beats 
as Nature’s beats at Madam Pele’s call. 
You must not imagine that Madam Pele 
always reveals her charms so lavishly, so 
beautifully, so thrillingly. Like the eter- 
nal feminine, she is a creature of many 
moods. There were a few disappointing 
nights, when with perverse modesty she 
veiled her glories in a cloud of reeking 
sulphur smoke that brought torment to 
eyes and nostrils. Such were her whims 
in August, 1909, but at times she with- 
draws pouting to the very bowels of the 
earth. Then only a wraith of vaporous 
smoke is visible, circling upward to meet 
the idly floating clouds; and the walls, 
losing their molten supports, sink and 
converge to form an inverted cone, or hop- 
per. At other times sheecharges at the 
head of her hosts, and halts only at the 
cauldron’s brim, nor does she always stay 
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her hand until she has poured her fiery 
torrent on Kilauea’s floor. 

- The chronicle of Kilauea’s overflow, 
since 1790, begins in that year with an 
eruption of ashes, sand and poisonous 
gases, which asphyxiated four hundred of 
Keona’s army. This eruption is of great 
historic interest, as it proved to be -the 
turning point in Kamehameha the Great’s 
career. Up to that time he was only a 
petty chieftain in rebellion against his 
overlord, Keona. But from that hour his 
fortunes advanced, as the superstitious 
natives interpreted the catastrophe that be- 
fell Keona’s army as a special mark of 
Madam Pele’s favor for Kamehameha, and 
opposing armies, no matter how strong, 
melted before him as the mists before the 
morning sun, and he soon became the first 
and only conqueror of the entire group—’ 
“Hawaii Nui.” Madam Pele sometimes 
took on the form of a beautiful maiden, 
and mingled among men. She was thought 
to be one of Kamehameha’s paramours. 
An interesting story is told of this trait 
of Pele. 

One day in the long ago some moi 
(king) or other was engaged in the game 
of sliding on a board down a steep hill. 
This was the national sport of Hawaii, 
and the natives, especially the chiefs, were 
adepts in the art. The people were 
standing around watching the contest be- 
tween the king and some of his most skill- 
ful courtiers. The fun was waxing fast 
and furious, and the moi had just dragged 
his board to the top preparatory to another 
avalanchian ride, when a beautiful woman 
stepped from the throng and challenged 
him to a race. The king good-naturedly 
accepted the challenge, and beat her to 
the bottom by a few feet. As they were 
ready to embark on their second trial of 
speed, the winsome stranger requested the 
king to exchange sleds, or. boards, with 
her. The mot hastily inquired if she 
were his wife that he should give her the 
better sled, and hurled himself down the 
hillside. A shout from the people caused 
him to look back, and rushing down the 
hill at the speed of a whirlwind, he saw 
the enraged goddess Pele in her own form 
belching fire and smoke, and casting lava 
at him. With a cry he accelerated his 
speed, and succeeded in reaching the coast 
—where he flung himself into the sea, 
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the pit, or cauldron, both by day and by 
night, and nowhere have I ever beheld so 
fascinating and sublime a spectacle as 
that enacted in the glowing cauldron 
where Madam Pele holds her court. 
Though [ had the gift of tongues and of 
angels, I could not hope to delineate the 
ever-changing panorama presented by this 
most glorious of the primal creative 
forces, screeching and fuming in death- 
less rage. As the reporters used to say: 
“The scene beggared description,” and 
then they would use a column or so to 
prove it. I am going to follow their ex- 
ample, though in a more limited space. 
Imagine yourself, then, standing on the 
brink of a great pot, or cauldron, and 
gazing enraptured, and enamored, and 
thrilled, and a trifle terrified, upon a bub- 
bling, tossing lake of fire, one hundred 
and ninety feet beneath your feet. Dozens 
of fountains are leaping and splashing— 
ruddy cascades of liquid rock. “Old 
Faithful”* is by far the largest and most 
glorious of these, and the most constantly 
active and regular. He often lifts his 
giant crest to a height of twenty-five feet 
above the molten maelstrom, breaking to 
bits great, black cakes of cooler lava. 
These cakes form upon the surface of the 
fire-tossed lake from the comparatively 
cooled discharges of the various fountains, 
and they are most probably a sort of scum. 
But, whatever their nature, they move 
ceaselessly toward the sides to feed the 
hungry maws of the infernal caverns that 
undermine the cauldron’s walls. And all 
the while this Saturnalian carnival of 
giant forces is accompanied by the terrific 
rumble and crash and roar of a thousand 
blast furnaces. It is deafening; it is 

and; it is awe-inspiring. Eye and ear 
are alike thrilled and enraptured ; you feel 
yourself—but enough; such as skillfully 
as I can depict it was Halemaumau by 
day. 

By night the fiery pageant is far more 
grand and beautiful. As the wearied sun 
drops gloriously behind Mauna _ Loa’s 
rounded crest, and the gems of night flash 
to their places in the vault of heaven, 
then Madam Pele with her fairy wand 
changes her dull red and dull black robe 
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to a rich ebon trimmed with glimmering 
gold. But, woman-like, not satisfied with 
her creation, she must unravel what she 
now has sewn, and deck her garments in 
another fashion. So with her filaments 
of living gold, she doth trace embroideries 
on her sable gown. Her hottest lavas are 
her threads of gold; the lava cakes, her 
cloth of deepest black; and it is the 
cracks between the cakes that seem the 
threads of gold. To change the figure, 
she lays ever-changing mosaics of intri- 
cate design. Her fiery hosts she marshals 
in revicw—a brilliant cortege of 
splendent hue. 

Between the hours of eight and eleven 
in the evening, Madam Pele seems to be 
more active than at any other time—at 
least she was during the week we wor- 
shipped at her shrine.- Then are the 
splashing jets of molten rock most radi- 
antly beautiful, and the igneous pool grad- 
ually rises until the lava cakes dash madly 
against the cliffs above the caverns, as if 
seeking to escape the hungry monsters 
within; but in vain do they churn and 
grind: they are remorselessly sucked under 
the walls, and into the seething subteran- 
nean furnaces. One of these raging grot- 
toes was particularly active during our 
entire visit. It occupied the corner to the 
left of and opposite the rest house ;* in 
other words, the northeast corner. It was 
most sublimely fascinating to watch the 
ceaseless turmoil of the angry billows 
within beat against the partially cooled 
and hardened lava, forming the roof and 
walls; while from without, other billows 
just as angry would fling their golden 
spray far up against the cavern’s outer 
wall. At first the cavern’s entrance was 
only a tiny cavity—the rough outline of 
an inverted triangle. But day by day, and 
night by night, the fires of hell prevailed 
against it, so that every now and then 
great chunks would fall splashing into 
the fiery maelstrom. All of which kept 
one speculating as to how soon the in- 
satiable demons would seize another mor- 
sel. But they ate at the covering crust 
but slowly for all their clamorous surg: 
ings. 

The most intense activity was focussed 
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*Old Faithful is probably to Halemaumau 
what Halemaumau once was to Kilauea; that is, 
Halemaumau was Kilauea’s principal fountain. 





*The rest house is a rude shanty erected on 
the cauldron’s brim for the comfort and shelter 
of tourists. 
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in the northern half of the lake. Here 
were the largest and most frequent of the 
fountain pyrotechnics, and the most tu- 
multuous and glaring of Madam Pele’s 
furnaces. But the fires of the south were 
only banked. At intervals they would glow 
and quiver with awakened life. First 
you would see a tiny splotch of gold peep- 
ing out from under the cauldron’s wall. 
This little splotch would grow in size and 
intensity, till finally with an angry hiss, 
it would dart a tongue of fire upon the 
black surface of the lava at its mouth. 
Hotter and hotter would wax its rage, and 
ever, as its fury increased, it would loll its 
tongue and eject its spittle on the slum- 
bering lava, till at length, taking offense 
at these repeated insults, the maddened 
lake would quicken into life, and great 
fountains leap to meet the bold invader 
in his lair. Then would the battle rage 
with victory to neither, and both would 
withdraw in muttering fury. I have seen 
this little drama enacted again and again 
of an evening, and never did my eyes grow 
weary watching it, but I sat enthralled 
till the last drop of the curtain. Thus 
and in many other ways does Madam Pele 
display her charms; at times with the 
naive coquetry of a debutante; at others 
with the studied voluptuousness of a 
wanton, till one’s mind and heart and soul 
and every fibre of his being is steeped in 
admiration, and hours become as seconds. 
The sense of time, of space and of the 
ego in us all is lost, and his heart beats 
as Nature’s beats at Madam Pele’s call. 
You must not imagine that Madam Pele 
always reveals her charms so lavishly, so 
beautifully, so thrillingly. Like the eter- 
nal feminine, she is a creature of many 
moods. There were a few disappointing 
nights, when with perverse modesty she 
veiled her glories in a cloud of reeking 
sulphur smoke that brought torment to 
eves and nostrils. Such were her whims 
in August, 1909, but at times she with- 
draws pouting to the very bowels of the 
earth. Then only a wraith of vaporous 
smoke is visible, circling upward to meet 
the idly floating clouds; and the walls, 
losing their molten supports, sink and 
converge to form an inverted cone, or hop- 
per. At other times she charges at the 
head of her hosts, and halts only at the 
cauldron’s brim, nor does she always stay 


her hand until she has poured her fiery 
torrent on Kilauea’s floor. 

The chronicle of Kilauea’s overflow, 
since 1790, begins in that year with an 
eruption of ashes, sand and poisonous 
gases, which asphyxiated four hundred of 
Keona’s army. This eruption is of great 
historic interest, as it proved to be the 
turning point in Kamehameha the Great’s 
career. Up to that time he was only a 
petty chieftain in rebellion against his 
overlord, Keona. But from that hour his 
fortunes advanced, as the superstitious 
natives interpreted the catastrophe that be- 
fell Keona’s army as a special mark of 
Madam Pele’s favor for Kamehameha, and 
opposing armies, no matter how strong, 
melted before him as the mists before the 
morning sun, and he soon became the first 
and. only conqueror of the entire group— 
“Hawaii Nui.” Madam Pele sometimes 
took on the form of a beautiful maiden, 
and mingled among men. She was thought 
to be one of Kamehameha’s paramours. 
An interesting story is told of this trait 
of Pele. 

One day in the long ago some moi 
(king) or other was engaged in the game 
of sliding on a board down a steep hill. 
This was the national sport of Hawaii, 
and the natives, especially the chiefs, were 
adepts in the art. The people were 
standing around watching the contest be- 
tween the king and some of his most skill- 
ful courtiers. The fun was waxing fast 
and furious, and the mot had just dragged 
his board to the top preparatory to another 
avalanchian ride, when a beautiful woman 
stepped from the throng and challenged 
him to a race. The king good-naturedly 
accepted the challenge, and beat her io 
the bottom by a few feet. As they were 
ready to embark on their second trial of 
speed, the winsome stranger requested the 
king to exchange sleds, or boards, with 
her. The mot hastily inquired if she 
were his wife that he should give her the 
better sled, and hurled himself down the 
hillside. A shout from the people caused 
him to look back, and rushing down the 
hill at the speed of a whirlwind, he saw 
the enraged goddess Pele in her own form 
belching fire and smoke, and casting lava 
at him. With a cry he accelerated his 
speed, and succeeded in reaching the coast 
—where he flung himself into the sea, 
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and swam with all the strength and cour- 
age of despair until far beyond her reach, 
though for a long time she stood on the 
shore hurling lava after him. All who 
witnessed the scene perished at the hands 
of the enraged goddess. Dozens of other 
legends show her in as vengeful a mood. 

In 1823 Kilauea’s fires suddenly sub- 
sided, and an outflow, some six miles wide 
in the Kau district, was probably the lava 
seeking a vent at a lower level. In 1840 
the crater was to the height of five or six 
hundred feet a surging sea of liquid rock, 
which at length forced its way through a 
subterannean passage twenty-five miles in 
length, and emerging in the Kona Dis- 
trict at an elevation of 1,200 feet, sent its 
cataracts of fire to the sea, a distance of 
forty miles—in two days. For three weeks 
it flowed in unabated fury. Where it 
plunged into the sea, the stream was half 
a mile wide, and the waves for twenty 
miles around were heated to such an ex- 
tent that multitudes of fish perished. On 
March 6, 1886, there was for 4 few hours 
a total lapse of activity. March, 1894, 
witnessed continuous changes in Kilauea: 


the lakes rose and fell, with final subsi- 


dence on July 12th. I take these items 
to refer to activity submerging Halemau- 
mau in greater seas of fire, though, of 
course, total subsidence means the with- 
drawal of lava from that pit. 
Halemaumau has overflowed its brim 
several times since the constant activity 
of Kilauea ceased. ‘Twice in 1872, once 
in 1892, this cauldron boiled over. In 
1872 a party on its way to observe the 
playing of Mokuaweoweo’s great fountains 
stopped for a day at Kilauea. Halemau- 
mau, whose fires on their previous visit— 
a couple of weeks before—had been from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
belcw the brim, was then within five or 
six feet of the overflowing point. The 
heat and suffocating gases made it im- 
possible for them to do more than rush up 
and take a hasty glance at the lake of fire. 
Even this was dangerous, as the lava was 
apt to splash over at any time. They had 
in fact, hardly left the rim, when lava 
began to well from a small cone some one 
hundred and fifty feet from where they 
had been standing. The lava spreading 
into two streams came hissing down the 
slight declivity. As one of the streams 


came directly towards them, they were 
suddenly seized with a most vehement de- 
sire to visit some other locality. As their 
chronicler says: “They left in a hurry, 
and stood not on the order of their go- 
ing.” They had to cross “a stream of the 
day before, just hard enough to bear their 
weight, the red-hot lava being distinctly 
visible through the numerous cracks.” It 
was a little hotter, too, both in the air 
and underfoot, than comfort demanded, 
but fear lent them wings, and they soon 
reached solid ground, or, rather, lava, 
from whence they watched the stream in 
fascinated awe. They were surprised to 
see how rapidly the surface of the lava 
cooled, and how frequently the action un- 
derneath broke the surface into large 
pieces, which were tossed about like cakes 
of ice on a river, while the cherry-colored 
lava oozed up and over them. Madam 
Pele had, indeed, created a spectacle for 
their ravishing delight. What they af- 
terwards witnessed from the hotel was in 
a way as grand as the nearer view. ‘The 
night was dark and cloudy, and the count- 
less little fires twinkling like so many 
stars gave them the feeling of gazing 
downward upon a differently constella- 
tioned firmament. There are doubtless 
many other times when a similar _phe- 
nomenon has occurred, but reliable data 
is not at hand. 

No wonder the simple natives were in- 
spired with superstitious fears and fancies 
by Madam Pele. They all had the great- 
est reverence for her, and none were so 
bold as.to venture near without first cast- 
ing a branch of the sacred lava. berries* 
or 4 live pig, into the pit as a propitiatory 
offering to Madam Pele. One of the brav- 
est deeds recorded in Hawaiian history 
was that by which Princess Kapiolani 
proved to her people that the pagan deity 
Pele was but a myth, and powerless to 
avenge herself on those who insulted her. 
After she had embraced Christianity, she 
m 1825 led a large band of natives to 
Kilauea’s brink (the whole crater was 
then a billowy sea of fire), and, without 


*Lava berries, or “ohelos,’’ are a native fruit; 
in appearance somewhat like a cranberry; rather 
insipid, but making an excellent pie. They 
grow on bushes two to three feet high. There 
is any quantity of them in the arid wastes about 
Kilauea. They grow, I am informed, in no other 
region; which is probably the reason why they 
have become associated in the primitive mind 
as sacred to Madam Pele. 
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offering any propitiatory sacrifice, defied 
the goddess to do her worst, and told her 
people of the white man’s God. We may 
imagine the fear and trembling with 
which her followers approached this hal- 
lowed ground, and how they cowered and 
quaked in an agony of superstitious ter- 
ror as Kapiolani committed sacrilege and 
taunted the most dreaded deity of the Ha- 
waiian polytheism. We may feel, too, 
that the inward calm of Kapiolani did not 
match the calm depicted on her counte- 
nance as she performed her daring deed. 
Anxiously she must have awaited the out- 
come of the ordeal, fervently trusting 
that she had indeed chosen the true God. 
3ut no angry divinity emerged from the 
lake of fire to blast the bold blasphemer ; 
the test was crucial, and as the news 
spread from mouth to mouth, large num- 
bers were converted. However, a super- 
stitious fear and reverence still linger 
about this deity, so potent in native le- 
vend. Witness the subsequent fanatical 
acts of the Princesses Ruth and Like Like 
as evidence of the tenacity with which the 
natives cling to their old beliefs. 


Christians this surging pit invariably 
reminds of hell, even those who believe 


there te be none. As Dick remarked: 
“The sample’s enough ; I’ve reformed.” It 
is probably to some phenomenon witnessed 
by primitive men that the Biblical de- 
scription of Gehenna owes its conception. 
Glancing through the “Guest Books” at 
the Voleano House, I was struck by the 
fact that nearly all who have written 
therein make some allusion to the volcano 
as hell. Numerous orthodox “hell fire” 
sermons are found among the pages of 
these volumes. One ‘writer makes the 
name—Halemaumau, “The House of 
Everlasting Fire’—the theme of a lurid 
discourse, in which he gloatingly details 
the fate of sinners. Some educated native 
has taken the “fire” out of his preach- 
ment by a note, explaining that Halemau- 
mau means not “The House of Everlast- 
ing Fire,” but “The House of Ferns,” or 
“The House having a fern roof.” Whether 
this is the correct interpretation or not, I 
am not qualified to say. “The House of 
Everlasting Fire” is certainly more pat. 

The trail from the Volcano House to 
the pit winds tortuously down the crater’s 
wall, before it strikes the lava floor. It 
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was laid out years ago at a time when 
the lava was not thoroughly cooled or 
hardened; consequently it is not as 
straight as it might be. In the °60’s, 
when Mark Twain was there, one had to 
be very careful not to stray from the trail 
for fear of stepping on lava not thorough- 
ly cooled or hardened. He could see the 
fire through the cracks under his feet. 
One night some years ago, a guide return- 
ing with a party from the pit, discovered 
a great chasm yawning across the trail. 
He cast the light of his lantern down- 
wards, but could see no bottom. Not 
wishing to alarm any of the party, he re- 
marked in a quiet voice that he had 
strayed from the trail, and warning them 
not to stir, took his lantern and started 
off to find a way across or around the 
chasm. He walked a considerable dis- 
tance in both directions before finding a 
place where he could lead them around. 
Tt was not until the next morning that the 
party learned the true reason of their sud- 
den stoppage. When they looked into the 
depths into which they might have tum- 
bled, they shuddered, and had every rea- 
son to thank the guide for his watchful- 
ness. Such at least is the story that is 
now told with great gusto by the hotel 
management. The crack is undoubtedly 
there, and J should have to be very des- 
perate indeed to cast myself into it. A 








“Great irregular blocks, and gnarled 
and twisted masses rear themselves on 
every side, forming weird effects.” 
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rustic bridge was speedily thrown across 
the chasm, but it has since given place to 
a solid rock fill. 

Now the lava is so hard and firm that 
one can venture almost anywhere on the 
great lava floor with little if any danger 
of breaking through the crust, but the 
trail is plainly marked by white-washed 
stones, placed along one side at intervals 
of from ten to twenty feet, for the con- 
solation of the timid. The trail itself is 
worn smooth by the tread of many feet, 
but step a foot to one side, and the hard 
lava crackles underfoot with the snap of 
snow on a cold day. The floor is incon- 
ceivably rough and broken. Great ir- 
regular blocks, and gnarled and _ twisted 
masses rear themselves on every side, 
forming weird effects. In places the sur- 
face has cooled into piles of twisted ropes, 
In general the lava is a sort of taffy-col- 
ored slag, though at places it is so tinged 
with sulphur that it scintillates quite daz- 
zlingly. It is harder and sharper than 
flint, but smooth as glass to the touch. 
Viewed from the brim, the floor resembles 
a huge pan of taffy. 

Hawaiian lavas are of two varieties, 
known to the natives as a-a and pahoehoe. 
A-a lava is “scoriaceous or clinker lava, 
rough and fragmentary, found where the 
stream has passed through woods, or 
where its course has been impeded by ob- 
stacles or inequalities of the ground, or 
where the heat causes the explosion of 
steam in former caverns over which it 
passes.” Pahoehoe is “smooth, with a 
glassy crust, which has cooled into all im- 
aginable folded and twisted forms . 
and occurs when the flow passes over rocks 
or dry soil at a gentle slope.” Kilauea’s 
vast floor is pahoehoe. - 

Madam Pele’s hair, or spun lava, can 
be gathered in enormous quantities in the 
cracks and crevices surrounding the pit. 
This is probably formed on the surface of 
the molten lava, and is wafted from the 
pit by the wind and fiery blasts. It is so 
light that it is often carried great dis- 
tances. It has been found in Hilo, thirty 
miles away. A bird’s nest of this material 
was exhibited at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1876. The spun 
lava is very brittle, and cruelly sharp. 
Skin punctured by it does not heal for 
several days. 
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Madam Pele owns quite a zoo. She 
must have quite an extensive knowledge 
of natural history, for besides a bear, a 
seal, an owl, a camel, and one poor head- 
less camel, she has modeled a number of 
prehistoric monsters. There are a num- 
ber of natural curiosities in the crater. 
Three of them-—the Devil’s Forge, the 
Devil’s Picture Frames, and the Devil’s 
Bake Oven, or so we named it—are sim- 
ply parts of a great cavern in which 
Madam Pele made her last stand, before 
retreating to the subterranean recesses of 
Halemaumau. The Devil’s Forge, a 
chimney six or eight feet high, and about 
six feet in diameter, is the flue through 
which were poured this cavern’s lavas. An- 
other of its names—the Little Beggar— 
is a relic of this time. Some years ago 
an Englishman started down the trail for 
the pit, but he soon returned and reported 
that he had not reached his destination, 
as the “Little Beggar” had spit fire at 
him. We gave it the additional appella- 
tion of the Camel, for, from one point of 
view, it is almost the perfect image of 
that picturesque animal. The cavern’s roof 
has either fallen or been broken in at 


places; at one of which a subsequent flow 
has trickled down over the crust, forming 


picture frames. One enters the little 
niche whose covering crust is stil] intact, 
and thrusting his head and_ shoulders 
through one of the frames, “has his pic- 
ture took.” The Devil’s Bake Oven is a 
portion of this subterranean passage—a 
cave I know not how deep, as no one, not 
even a very pronounced Turkish bath 
fiend, can penetrate more than a few feet 
beyond the portal. It would take a veri- 
table fiend from hell to stand the heat 
and steam emanating from this cavern. 
Another interesting place not very: far 
from the pit is the Devil’s Kitchen, a 
great shallow pot, in which his Satanic 
Majesty, or perhaps Madam Pele—some 
one, anyhow—is brewing a _ sulphurous 
concoction. Nearby is a long, narrow, 
jagged crack—a natural grill. Over it 
guides boil the coffee to accompany the 
sandwiches served to parties who wish to 
watch the Madam’s nightly change of cos- 
tume. Many tourists scorch souvenir 
post cards in its heat to send to admiring 
friends. Madam Pele’s reception room is 
another cavern, into which one descends 








On Halemaumau’s brink. 


by a ladder through a hole in the roof. 
As every one leaves the Madam a visiting 
card, the floor, and a natural divan 


formed along one side of the wall, are 


literally strewn with the 
pasteboards. Almost on the rim of the pit 
are two masses of lava, known as the Sen- 
tinels—two Cerberusses guarding the 
mouth of hell. 

A minute’s walk from the hotel are the 
Sulphur Banks, from which sulphur steam 
constantly rises. This steam condensing 
in the cool air, has covered the red lava 
earth with a yellow carpet of sulphur. 
“Back of the banks,” says the volcano 
folder, “issuing from small crevices in 
the sides of a great fissure in the volcanic 
rock, the sulphur forms in crystals which 
sparkle and glisten as the rays of the sun 
strike them, and furnish color effects 
most pleasing to the eye.” We endeavored 
to cross this fissure—or, at least, a fissure, 
though this one seemed to be in front of, 
rather than back of, the banks—and Dick, 
after a prodigious leap, landed on a little 
palm tree island, which we had mistaken 
for solid ground. It was too far from the 
opposite side to enable one to cross. He 
had to jump back, and we had to cross 
in another place. Sulphur smoke issued 
from the crevices belonging to our fissure, 
and the foliage was a deathly looking 


mouldering: 








white, or dirty yellow, where the sulphur 
had covered it. In other places the steam 
caused the foliage to grow luxuriantly. 
We discovered that we could make smoke 
come out of nearly any of the numerous 
smal] fissures by throwing a small stone 
down. Several bath-houses have been 
erected over these fissures, where one can 
enjoy (?) a natural sulphur bath. 

Wherever the lava is old enough to have 
sufficiently decomposed, the soil is very 
fertile, and lush tropic growths make more 
or less dense jungles. Nestling close 
among lehua, ohia, and other native 
woods, there is a forest of giant tree ferns, 
a little distance back of the hotel. The 
tree ferns attain the height of twenty and 
even twenty-five feet, and their palm-like 
fronds waving gently in the breeze give 
them a very picturesque appearance. 
There are I know not how many species of 
fern in Hawaii. Many beautiful ones can 
be seen along the stage road between Glen- 
wood and the volcano, but they do not 
compare with their sisters growing in this 
sequestered spot. 

Within a short radius of the hotel, there 
are a number of koa trees, and there 
is one considerable grove a mile or so 
away. Koa is one of the very few native 
hardwoods, and is now very scarce, as 
some of the earlier kings well-nigh de- 
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nuded the forests in their frantic scramble 
for wealth. It only went the way of the 
sandal wood, which was rooted out of the 
islands by Kamehameha the Great, and 
his immediate successors. Koa is a beau- 
tiful wood, very much like mahogany, but 
closer grained, and capable of taking, in 
my opinion, a finer polish. It makes ex- 
quisite sweet-toned musical instruments 
and beautiful furniture and fixtures. 
Alongside the Koa grove are the ‘Tree 
Moulds. 

Many years ago a lava flow inundated 
a koa forest. and the lava, rapidly cooling 
and solidifying, formed moulds around 
the giant trunks. The lava burned out 
the trees, and so now one can look into 
the cavities where these monarchs of the 
Hawaiian forests once stood. We climbed 
down into two or three of the moulds. 
Every little depression and protuberance, 
every little marking of the bark, is en- 
graved on the Java. One of these cavities 
was at least twenty feet deep, and five or 
six feet in diameter. 

There are a number of extinct craters 
in the vicinity of Kilauea. The largest 
and most interesting is Kilauea-iki, “Lit- 
tle Kilauea.” It adjoins Kilauea on the 
north. One afternoon, Mr. Campbell, a 
gentleman from Maui, Dick and I, after 
circumambulating Kilauea, descended the 
precipitous wall of Kilauea-iki, and stood 
at Jast upon the lava floor eight hundred 
feet below. From the crater’s rim, this 
lava looks as smooth and regular as a 
dancing floor, but it is in reality as rough 
and devil-tossed as Kilauea. We went 
down a place where there is no trail, and 
on the side opposite to that from which the 
descent: is regularly made. There are 
three floors to this crater, each a little 
higher than the other as you walk toward 
the wall adjoining Kilauea. It is really 
three craters merged into one. From the 
third and highest floor, we began to look 
about for a way to get out, for we were 
surrounded by cliffs that did not look in- 
viting after our long walk. A steep climb 
up an almost perpendicular bluff brought 
us to what we thought was the top, and we 
started off in the direction of the hotel. 
But we were merely on a shelf, or terrace, 
of considerable width, and soon discovered 
that there was another precipice to be 
scaled, and one, too, that looked impossi- 


ble, and so as we thought we could enter 
Kilauea and strike the regular Kilauea 
trail from this terrace, we headed that 
way, only to become entangled in a jungle 
so matted and tangled that we could make 
scarcely any progress. To add to the 
strenuousness of the moment, we cam 
perilously near to floundering into som 
fissures, so deep that we could not see th 
bottom. These were so covered with 
greenery that it was most difficult to see 
them. We were all by this time at thai 
state of mind where profanity is harmony 
of the sweetest to man’s tortured soul. 
Dick got thoroughly mad before we did, 
and charged through the jungle to the 
nearest cliff. He struck it at a place 
bare of foliage, and had the time of his 
life reaching the top. Campbell and | 
plunged and snorted around some min- 
utes longer, but presently Campbell took 
the bit in his teeth and made a dive for 
the craggy steeps, I in his wake. Th 
metaphor is rather strained, but so wer 
our feelings at the time. We struck a 
portion of the precipice well covered with 
shrubbery, which rendered our ascent 
easier than it would have been otherwise, 
but we had good hard work reaching the 
summit, as it was. [ would grasp ihe 
bushes as far above my head as I could 
reach, and with Campbell boosting, woul 
ultimately find a foothold; then I woul: 
reach down and pull him up to my level, 
and so at last we scaled the heights, only 
to encounter another jungle, and plenty 
of bottomless cracks, but finally we cam: 
out on the trail from Kilauea-iki to the 
hotel, and glad we were to find it, too. 
We all did ample justice to our supper 
that night. 

Encircling Kilauea-iki is the new au- 
tomobile road, which when completed, will 
end only at the jaws of hell—Halemau- 
mau. Very close to where this road en- 
ters the crater of Kilauea is Goat Crater, 
the most symmetrical one I have ever 
seen. It is an almost perfect circle, with 
not a very great circumference, but quite 
deep. Some one had scratched 1909 in 
giant letters on the floor. I was informed 
that the convicts working on the automo- 
bile road had recently come upon a crater, 
from which steam issues, and which is 
somewhat smaller, but deeper than Goat 
Crater. No doubt others would be dis- 
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covered were not this region so jungle in- 
fested. : 

What are called the Six Craters are 
within a few miles of Kilauea. The first 
encountered are The Twins, two craters, 
beautiful in their gowns of living green. 
The next one Puu Huluhulu, is the only 
cone crater on Mauna Loa’s eastern slope. 
From its craggy rim one beholds a majes- 
tie periscope of earth, and sea, and sky, 
with the massive domes of Mauna Kea 
and Mauna Loa rising above the clouds 
that gird their loins. The Two Orphans 
are veritable babes in the jungle, timidly 
shrinking toward the warm breast of 
Mother Nature. Kamakaopuhi, “The Eye 
of the Eel,” portrays what Kilauea would 
be were Madam Pele suddenly to bank her 
fires, and retire permanently to her sub- 
terranean fastnesses. There would be 
first the crater floor, and then the vast 
depths of Halemaumau. And it is a phe- 
nomenon of the same character that one 
views as he tremblingly looks down on to 
the floor of Kamakaopuhi, and then down, 
down into the hideous depths of the cra- 
ter’s pit, from which rises a circling col- 
umn cf vapor. The pit is larger in pro- 
portion to the crater than at Kilauea— 


that is all. 

Nor is it so unlikely that this shall oc- 
cur at Kilauea. The force that has lifted 
the Hawaiian Islands above the waves has 
moved ever in a southeasterly direction. 
First appeared Kauai and Niihau, then 
Oahu, Molokai and Lanai; then Kahoo- 
lawe and Maui; and last of all Hawaii. 
Of Hawaii’s numerous volcanoes only two 
are active; and one of these, Mauna Loa, 
is only occasionally active, and these oc- 
cupy the southeasterly half of the most 
southeasterly island. There are some so 
bold as to predict that both Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea will eventually pile up sand 
cones, massive monuments to their total 
extinction, and when this happens—these 
same prophets assert—another island will 
appear southeast of Hawaii. Be this as 
it may, the volcanoes of Hawaii, in com- 
mon with those of all the earth, are grad- 
ually approaching extinction. The earth 
is slowly but surely parting with its vital 
heat, and ultimately (several hundred 
millions of years from now) the sun will 
shine “here on a dead, cold earth, revolv- 
ing, like a satellite moon, about a sun 
unseen by mortal eyes, and distributing to 
an extinguished planet a useless heat.” 
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Long centuries, to prayer, thy dulcet stroke, 
Summoned the cloaked and hooded devotees. 
While roses whispered “neath the laughing skies 
Austere devotion stoned its pious knees. 

As from thy lofty tower, clanging call 

To Vespers, threaded golden orange trees. 

Old monastery days in Spain are sung, 

Bronze monitor of Worship, through thy tongue. 











A DAY IN 


GUANAJUATO 


**The Hill of the Singing Frog ’’ 


BY ELLIOTT CRANE 


WO HUNDRED and fifty miles 
north of the City of Mexico and 
fourteen miles from the Mexi- 
can Central Railway, in the 

heart of the mountains, lies the quaint lit- 
tle town of Guanajuato, the surroundings 
of which suggest Egypt or the Holy Land. 
Here in this city set upon the heights are 
hundreds of houses of antique mold, their 
walls brilliant with the red, blue and pink 
tints common in Mexican cities. 

Tourists have gone up and down the 
road, following the natural and easiest 
pathway, and have passed this city by un- 
noticed, shut in as it is, on all sides by 
mountain ranges with her precious metals 
hidden in the bowels of the earth; yet the 


miner, as if by magic, found the roadway 
to this city of fabulous wealth, whose 
mines have yielded up untold treasures, 
though as yet comparatively untouched. 

Guanajuato was founded in 1554 by the 
Spanish invaders, and was made a city 
in 1741. It was originally settled by the 
Indians, who named the city Guanajuato, 
meaning the hill of the singing frog, in 
honor of an idol which they made out of 
a huge stone found on a hill nearby, and 
which, in shape resembled a frog. 

From Silao, the station where the tram- 
line connects with the Mexican Central 
road, the ride of eleven miles to Marfil is 
up a steep and winding road. From Mar- 
fil a car drawn by six mules takes the 


Interior del Teatro “Juarez,” Guanajuato, Mexico. 
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traveler over a narrow, rock-paved road, a 
distance of three miles over, under and 
around the great haciendas to the town 
of Guanajuato. From daylight to sun- 
set, a long line of half-clad natives, bur- 
ros laden with ore from the mines, mark 
the right of way up the mountain side to 
this oldest mining camp in North America. 

The road extends on beyond the town 
to the great reservoir, which was com- 
pleted in 1893, a remarkable piece of 
work, built of metorphoric rock and called 
green rock in that locality. All the or- 
naments are of sandstone and redstone, the 
effect of which is exceedingly handsome. 
The dam contains one million six hundred 
thousand cubic metres of water which sup- 
plies the city of Guanajuato sufficiently 
for all its needs. 

Although Guanajuato has grown to be 
a city of 60,000 inhabitants, in its gen- 
eral appearance and customs of its people, 
it remains unchanged, and the narrow 
lanes and flat-roofed houses of three hun- 
dred years ago can be seen to-day. 
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Exterior del Teatro “Juarez,” Guanajuato, Mezico. 


In the picturesque hills nearby are 
some of the more pretentious homes of 
the city, where the overhanging trees and 
vines from the cliffs above, the little lake- 
lets crossed by the rustic bridges, make it 
a dreamland in which to forget the turmoil 
of modern civilization. 

The central point for seeing the sights 
of Guanajuato is at Jardin de la Union, a 
small three-cornered plaza, around which 
are grouped the principal buildings. 
Directly opposite is one of the finest thea- 
tres on the continent; and a surprise it 
is to the traveler to find in this isolated 
mining town, surrounded by buildings of 
ancient design, one of modern architec- 
ture. This theatre is constructed of green 
stone, brought from the hills nearby, and 
is a perfect marvel of art. The auditor- 
ium is beautifully decorated, the work of 
Herrera, Mexico’s greatest artist. The 
parlors and retiring rooms are luxuriously 
furnished, while the walls of the boxes and 
the whole interior are stenciled in dull red 
and gold, thus producing a delightful de- 
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sign and one that leaves a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of the visitor. 

The building was begun by a man who 
made a fortune in the mining camps, and 
who wished to leave a monument to him- 
self. He left the city, however, before the 
work was finished, and the Government 
completed it. The building now stands as 
a monument to industry, representing as it 
does twenty years of labor and a million 
of dollars. 

It is, indeed, a striking contrast to the 
Moorish looking buildings surrounding it, 
some of which are like tattered pages in 
the historic record of that wonderful 
country and people. 

There is the Castilla de Granaditas, 
erected in 1785, intended for a Chamber of 
Commerce, and now used for a jail. In 
the early part of the war for independence, 
when the first blow for liberty was struck, 
it was captured by Hidalgo. After 
Hidalgo and his patriots, Aldama, Al- 
lende and Jimenez, had been executed in 
Chihuahua, their heads were brought to 
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Guanajuato, and brutally exposed on the 
spikes on the four corners of the building, 
but fortunately the good people of Guana- 
juato resented this barbaric conduct and 
placed the remains of these Patriots at 
rest in the great cathedral in the City 
of Mexico. Later they erected a bronze 
statue at the entrance of Castilla de Gra- 
naditas in honor of Hidalgo. 

But what takes the traveler to Guana- 
juato, especially the curious-minded. like 
myself, are the catacombs. High up on 
the hill, reached by the main street of the 
city, are several acres seemingly walled in, 
but which, upon near approach, prove to 
be a receiving place for the dead. 

It is the custom first to bury the dead, 
and later to take up the bodies—which, 
owing to the peculiar dryness of the air 
and the soil, have become partially mum- 
mified—and deposit them in a kind of 
tomb. A small rental for this last resting 
place is charged, and if, at the expiration 
of a certain length of time, the money is 
not forthcoming, the body is taken out 





















Exterior del Palacio 


Legislativa, Guanajuato. 
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Interior del Palacio Legislativa (Legislative Hall), Guanajuato. 


and placed in an underground chamber 
prepared for this purpose. 

An attendant in charge of the place, 

and there are attendants ever ready to es- 
cort the tourist to this underground pas- 
sage—explained to us how these mummi- 
fied remains were placed, the men on one 
side and the women on the other. There 
they keep their silent vigil until disinte- 
gration takes place, when their bones fall 
asunder; they are then thrown into tun- 
nels already seemingly full with human 
remains. I can still feel the thrill of hor- 
ror that seized me when I gazed upon those 
ghastly skeletons—all that remained of 
those who had died more than a century 
ago. : 
The humble people of Guanajuato have 
mingled very little with the outside world, 
and the way they cling to their old cus- 
toms and traditions makes them stand 
apart from the rest of the world. 

In a mine underground there is an altar 
where the lights are constantly kept burn- 
ing, presenting a picture that words can- 


not describe. It was the very essence of 
Christian enthusiasm. The Superintend- 
ent of the mine said: “Should that altar 
be taken away, the men would all stop 
work.” And so everywhere one sees the 
same trusting, superstitious nature of 
their ancestors repeated and continued in 
the descendants, for the ages of misrule 
and oppression have not changed the 
sweet kindliness of spirit natural to the 
Aztec citizen. 

The walled street, the stone balconies, 
the white-robed people with their sandaled 
shoes—-what a strange admixture of the 
new world with the centuries old Orient. 
Reluctantly we took our leave of this 
charming city, with its delightful atmos- 
phere of romance and adventure. So great 
had been its spell that it seemed as if we 
had been sojourning for a brief period in 
some far-away land of our imagination; 
and it was not until we were well on our 
way to the City of Mexico—our next ob- 
jective place, that we began to realize that 
we were truly of the flesh and in it. 














NEVADA MOON 


BY LESLIE CURTIS 


Nevada moon, Nevada moon, 

Pale guardian of the desert waste, 
The silent land that God forgot, 
Shine gently on my lonely cot 


Where Sorrow sleeps and Love is not. 


Nevada moon, thy beams to me 


Bring memories of a symphony 


Played on the heart strings long ago. 


A weird and haunting melody 

That stirs the very soul of me, 

As here [ lie on lonely cot, 

Within the land that God forgot, 
Where Sorrow sleeps and Love is not, 


And Silence speaks Eternity. 
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BAD MAN’S BLESSING 


BY ISABEL ROBINSON AND L. H. S. BAILEY 


INGLE file, along a dim path 
crooked into serpentine devious- 
ness by encroaching rocks and 
tall pines, they rode slowly up 

the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

“A blind man would know that these 
are the horses the Blue Pines Hotel rents 
to summer guests!” said the girl, im- 
patiently. 

he petulent speech awoke Gerald Van 
Horne from his reverie; he glanced back 
and halted, smiling, until Vivian Evarts 
had caught up. She was very trim and 
dainty in her short riding habit, and the 
eyes that looked up at him from under the 
simple outing hat were dark and luring; 
but she sat carelessly in her saddle, lopping 
forward a little—looked what she was—a 
spoiled child of fortune. Their attitude 
to each other had been, hitherto, one of 
frank comradeship—he felt that any other 
was impossible and forebore to talk the 
subject threadbare; but this morning the 
girl showed an impatience, a veiled dis- 
satisfaction, queerly at odds with her usual 
sweet contentment. Was she weary of 
him—losing faith? Or was it only the 
languor of spring, or, as with himself, some 
deeper influence stirring in her blood? In 
any case, Van Horne could not blame her. 

“This trail is lovely,” she murmured, 
her touch of irritation all gone, “but does 
it lead anywhere ?” 

“Sure! It must!” he twinkled, sitting 
sidewise that he might see her. “I’m 
playing—child-fashion—that we are rid- 
ing forth in search of adventure, seeking 
our fortunes. We'll wind up at some rob- 
ber’s roost, or, perhaps, a giant’s cave. 
Really, there is a sort of tunnel up this 

way, and the hotel people think that Red 
Pete may be hiding there.” 

“Red Pete, who robbed the stage?” 

“Right down yonder at the bridge. ” He 
pointed with his whip down the path they 


had come. “Are you frightened? Want 
to go back? * * * Well, the sheriff look- 
ing for him passed this tunnel by, saying 
—very justly—that a man couldn’t be/in- 
side with the door padlocked on the» outs 
side. Huh!” He turned back in his:sade 
dle. “Red Pete was probably far across 
the line at that very minute.” 

Vivian murmured agreement, but «as 
Van Horne faced about, she thrustichen 
hand into the breast of her jacket, making: 
sure that a small, hard bulk that filled tad 
inner pocket was still there. 

“T used to come up here when I was;a@ 
boy,” resumed her escort. “My uncle 
owns land in the neighborhood; he rents 
it now for a stock range.” 

“Pity he didn’t give you some!” 

“Pity if he did! What could I do with 
it? Dry pasture for a man who owns: mo 
stock! No, I want no favors from my 
rich uncle.” 

“You are so independent!” sighed Viv« 
ian. 

*“T couldn’t be otherwise. I had neither 
the money nor experience to re-establish 
my father’s busirfess after the great fire; 
but I should be unworthy of his name if 
I allowed a_ relative to support my 
mother.” 

“But poverty is dreadful. Of course, 
I know nothing about it by experience—” 

“And may you never!” broke in the 
young man, emphatically. “My knowing 
about minerals and getting work in Howi- 
son’s Assaying Office enables me to fend 
off its horrors from mother. It was lucky, 
too, I got this vacation, just when she 
wanted to come up here; I don’t like her 
to miss either comfort or companionship. 
* * * T tell you this,” his serious face 
brightened into a teasing smile, “because 
I know you think I followed you.” 

“Why!” she began chidingly. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” he brazened. “I 
do follow you a lot, since uncle introduced 
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me to your chaperon on Goat Island that 
time Admiral Evans was trailing his 
fleet around San Francisco Bay. It’s got 
to be a habit with me. But truly, I didn’t 
know until I came that you were up here. 
It was a delightful surprise, though I 
know you treat me so kindly because there 
is—no hope.” 

Miss Evarts drew a quick breath. 

“This road is getting wilder and lone- 
lier every minute.” 

Van Horne nodded, and they rode on 
in silence. : 

A little later, still in the lead, he urged 
his reluctant horse up the yellow platform 
of rock and clay dumpings in front of the 
tunnel he had spoken of. He noticed the 
cavernous entrance, the iron doors hang- 
ing wide, and the next instant a burly, 
rough looking man sprang out and leveled 
a six-shooter at his heart. A warning, 
backward glance at Vivian Eyarts was 
without avail; she turned deathly pale, 
but urged her horse forward and drew 
rein beside her escort. 

At sight of her the outlaw’s tense face 
relaxed, his left hand fumbled his short, 
tawny beard. 

“T see this hain’t no posse,” he smirked, 
“but you kin put up yer hands, anyhow.” 

“We are not armed,” replied Van Horne 
obeying ; “you can make sure by searching 
me.” 

“Kee-rect!” The outlaw passed _ ex- 
ploring hands over the young man’s body, 
grunted and stepped back, his nonchalant 
gesture excusing the young woman from 
any such ordeal. 

“We are absolutely 
Horne insisted. 

“But your tongues might not be! 
down off them nags!” 

“Certainly.” The young man dropped 
lightly to the ground and assisted his 
trembling companion to dismount. 

“Take off the lady’s saddle and put it 
in the tunnel!” 

The order was obeyed. 

“T’ll use the critters,” explained the 
outlaw. “You’ve made it necessary for 
me to mosey along, and you’ve furnished 
transportation. But you'll have to stay 
in the tunnel. [I’m sorry; mebbe I'l! 
write a letter to the sheriff tellin’ him 
where to find you.” 

“But look here ‘ 


Van 


harmless,” 


Git 
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“No chin-music, young man! ‘They’s 
candles an’ purwisions in the a-partment; 
go right in an’ take your girl onless you 
want me to. But don’t ” a threaten- 
ing scowl knotted the shaggy eyebrows— 
“don’t ye dare go wanderin’ in the back 
part. Thar’s danger thar. It caves.” 

Van Horne hesitated a tense half min- 
ute, then took Vivian’s hand and led her 
into the tunnel. A croaked “Be happy! 
With my blessing!” followed them. ‘The 
iron doors swung shut, there was a grind- 
ing of hasp, a click of padlock and im- 
mediately after the crunch of hoofs upon 
the rocks. The outlaw had gone. 

By the wan light of a candle set on a 
ledge, the two prisoners regarded each 
other gloomily through the smoky air; 
then the sheepish air of defeat in the 
man’s face melted to tenderness, through 
which shone a twinkle of eye and quirk of 
lip. 

“That’s certainly Red Pete,” he said, 
moving the candle about, so that, by turns, 
a smouldering heap of ashes, a dingy blan- 
ket thrown over a pile of pine branches, 
and the meagre store of “purwishuns”— 
a sliver or two of bacon and a loaf of 
bread—emerged from the gloom. “And 
this is his den.” 

Vivian shuddered and sat down on her 
saddle; the young man hung about het 
solicitously. 

“T’ll never forgive myself for bringing 
you up this lonely trail,” he gloomed, “‘but 
I was so anxious to show you Oh, 
well,” he broke off, “it will be only the 
matter of a few hours. Our mothers will 
miss us at dinner; they'll telephone up 
and down the line, then a searching party 
will come, hear us yell ‘Help! Help!’ 
and triumphantly rescue us.” 

“My poor mother!” wailed Vivian. 

“Miss Evarts! Please don’t cry! A 
man at that farm below saw us leave the 
main road by this trail—we’ll surely be 
fourd soon. I’m sure of it.” 

A stifled sob was his only answer. He 
stood thoughtful for a little space, then 
turned the candle-light upon the lock 
and hinges of the iron doors, tested their 
strength with his strong young muscles. 

“You'll only hurt yourself,” disap- 
proved the girl between two despairing 
sniffs. 

“T might dig out around those hinges, 
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if I had a pick—I’ll go look for one,” he 
added, abruptly. 

“Not without me!” Vivian jumped up, 
wiping away her tears. “It’s dangerous, 
he said so.” 

“More reason for you to stay here.” 

“Well I won’t—not for a single mo- 
ment.” 

“All right; I won’t ask you to.” He 
lighted a second candle and put it in her 
hand. Then slowly, Van Horne, at every 
step scrutinizing the roof and walls, they 
moved toward the rear of the tunnel. A 
narrow path of boards enabled them to 
step dryshod over the trickling rills of 
water that farther along seeped from both 
sides of the excavation. They walked for 
a while in silence, but presently the young 
man halted. 

“Look!” he exclaimed joyously. “Look 
at those streaks, yellow, red, green—all 
sorts!” He whistled softly. “The men 
who abandoned this tunnel were certainly 
not experts. See, Miss Evarts, country 
rock on one side and mineralized on the 
other. It didn’t show color when first ex- 
posed, so they overlooked it. This is the 
most interesting thing. Don’t be alarmed, 
it can’t cave.” 

“Are you sure?” Vivian asked, miser- 
ably. 

He did not seem to hear. 


“Ah, green 
ooze!” he went on excitedly; “that indi- 
cates copper, and all copper carries gold.” 
He moved his light to and fro along the 


walls as he hurried on. “Marvelous! As- 
tounding! Surely there was never an ex- 
pert in this hole or the world would have 
heard of it. Ah, it’s dry underfoot now; 
we must be going up an incline. Hello! 
What’s this!” 

They had come now to a widened space 
from which narrow passages started in 
every direction, the main tunnel turning 
at an angle. Van Horne stood still, 
studying them. 

“Wait here while I dodge into these 
alleys—you’re perfectly safe.” His words 
trailed back; he disappeared before she 
fairly realized that he was gone; but he 
quickly returned, reporting no discoveries. 
t was the same with two of the other pas- 
sages. Finally, he plunged into what 
seemed the largest of all. At first he 
shouted back, continually, reassuring 
words; but soon his voice grew fainter, 


ceased altogether. The girl was chilled 
with dread, but dared not follow. 

“Mr. Van Horne! Mr. Van Horne! 
Ger-r-ald!” she called wildly; but no an- 
swer came. Again she screamed and 
again; at last heard a faint reply, then 
came a cheerful “Yo-ho-ho!” and _ the 
sound of quick returning footsteps. 

“Frightened?” he queried with brisk 
casualness. “I’ve found a pick, I thought 
I should. Step aside, please.” 

He put his candle down, and with fever- 
ish energy drove the heavy tool at the 
rocky wall; plied it until his breathing 
grew noisy, and the veins swelled on his 
moist, reddened temples. Vivian eyed him 
—half timorous, half indignant. 

“They struck a ribbon of quartz,” he 
panted, resting from his labor, “and fol- 
lowed it off to grass roots. Missed the 
main ore body right here.” 

Once more he fell furiously to work. 
The girl retreated farther from the flying 
splinters of rock, and winked to keep back 
the gathering tears; she had supposed the 
pick was to win their way out of their 
dungeon. At that moment the tool flew 
in pieces. Van Horne flung aside the 
handle and stooping for the fragments of 
rock, crowded them into his pockets. Then 
he approached Vivian, took the candle 
from her hand and set it on the ground. 

She caught her breath. There was a 
strange fire in his eyes, a look she had 
never seen before in his face. Clutching 
at the hard bulk in her jacket pocket, she 
recoiled as far as the narrow limits of the 
tunnel permitted; but retreat was useless 
—he clasped her in his arms. 

“Vivian!” he exulted, “I can speak to 
you now on equal terms. You love me, 
don’t you? You have let me think you 
could if things were different.” He kissed 
her cheek, her eyes, his hot lips were upon 
hers; but at last, breathless, she struggled 
free of his grasp. 

“There’s no fear of poverty now.” he 
went on excitedly. “No living on a wife’s 
income. I’ve found a big mine—this is 
gold ore in my pocket. Listen, Vivian—” 

But she interrupted austerely. 

“This is no time for foolishness. How 
are we to get out of this dungeon? That 
is the question. And you’ve broken the 
pick!” she ended in a hopeless wail. 

All the joy and exultation that had 
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flamed in the young man’s eyes and 
throbbed in his voice, died out. His look 
at the girl’s cold, lifeless face was full of 
wonder. “Where”—it seemed to ask— 
“were now the shy glances, the compressed 
lips and hot cheeks which had told their 
sweet tale when once before he had spoken 
of love?” He stood silent, pulling himself 
together. 

“T had forgotten,” he said at last, “my 
mind was so full of—of other possibili- 
ties. I should have told you at once. 
While looking for the pick I made an- 
other discovery. Life and liberty, of 
course,” he drew a deep breath, “are al- 
ways paramount. Kindly step this way, 

lease.” 

He strode off into that larger alley, evi- 
dently expecting her to follow; but she 
did not move. “You'll have to stoop 
some——” 

He looked around and held out his 
hand; Vivian shrank farther away. 

“Tt looks like a—a grave set on end,” 
she protested ; “let’s go back.” 

“No. I have something to show you. 


Don’t be afraid,” he calmly persuaded. 
“Take my hand; it is only a little farther 


on. Don’t stumble there! Now, then, 
look up!” 

She gave a cry of joy. 
way out?” 

“Surely. ‘Not so wide as a barn door 
nor so deep as a well’—fortunately—but 
*twill serve,’” he assented. “Red Pete’s 
rear entrance.” 

“Why, of course!” For the first time 
since she entered the tunnel, Vivian’s 
tones were natural. “That’s why he said 
it would be dangerous for us to explore. 
He wanted to keep us here until he could 
escape into Nevada.” 

“Precisely. Now for our getting out. 
You'll have to stand on my back; I’ll bend 
over, thus, and as I rise, you reach up to 
the edge of the hole. Think you can pull 
yourself through ?” 

“Oh, yes; I used to chin a bar at school. 
But how will you manage?” 

“T was champion jumper at college. [’ll 
follow.” 

He stooped, resting his fingers on the 
ground, like a runner prepared for the 
start. 

“Now a 

Vivian hesitated, then with a gasp of 


“Light! A 


sudden resolution, stepped up on his firm- 
ly braced back. 

“Ready ?” he asked. 

She gave a breathless word of assent, 
the padding of muscles moved under her 
feet. 

“Steady, now!” he cautioned, and a 
minute later she had caught at the edges 
of the opening and scrambled out. 

Half-blinded by the glare of the June 
sunshine, she stumbled over the rocks that 
were piled up all about, and dropped down 
upon a denuded log. As Van Horne 
emerged a minute later, she turned to him 
a face, sparkling, softly flushed. Never 
had she looked more charming. 

“What an adventure!” she blithely 
chirped. “And you’ve found a fortune. 
It’s the greatest day of your life—isn’t 
it ?” 

He shrugged. 
obscurely. 

“But—lI don’t understand. You seemed 
so happy a minute ago.” The blush deep- 
ened, but her brows were drawn together 
in a puzzled frown. “You are rich—you 
say—and money is everything, isn’t it?” 

“Ah! That’s a debatable point.” He 
straightened up and began throwing litile 
stones into the tunnel opening, watching 
where they fell, as if he had no other in- 
terest in life. “Could you forgive me, 
Miss Evarts,” he went on, after a little 
silence, “if I confessed now that I had 
fooled you down there—if I told you that 
this is worthless rock—not good ore, that 
I have in my pocket ?” 

Vivian stared. A look of acute disap- 
pointment shadowed the brightness of her 
face. She looked away, beginning to rub 
at the earth stains on her sleeve, while he 
went on speaking as if he had expected no 
answer. Only now he looked steadily at 
her averted face. 

“T always felt as if you belonged to 
me,” he urged, “and I wanted to claim 
you as mine if but for a few minutes. | 
was too bold—but children sometimes play 
that way; they are rich and married and 
live in a palace—till the school bell rings.” 

She turned, at last, resentful of the 
tinge of bitterness that had crept into his 
tones. “But children agree to play. | 
was in earnest. Besides this property be- 
longs to another man.” 

“You thought of that? ... Yes,” he 


“Who knows?” he asked 
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nodded, gravely, “the school bell always 
rings. When the Bad Man shut us up, he 
said, ‘Be happy with my blessing!’ A 
bad blessing, it seems.” 

Miss Evarts rose abruptly. ‘‘Why can’t 
we start now, and walk to the hotel ?” 

Van Horne settled himself more com- 
fortably against his boulder. 

“Because we are still prisoners. As 
much so as in the tunnel—almost. Red 
Pete won’t travel in the day time—he’s 
hidden somewhere—he wouldn’t let us 

ass. 

“Then he meant A slow flush 
crept up to her brow; she jumped up in 
angry haste. ‘“‘And you mean to stay here 
until dark?” she demanded. “I'll not; I’ll 
go home alone!” 

She stooped to disentangle her skirt 
trom a twig; then, impetuously dashed 
toward the path. But Van Horne’s voice 
stayed her. 

“In that case,” he said, rising, “I will 
go on ahead and kill the outlaw. Kindly 
hand me that pistol I noticed in your 
jacket pocket—the Bad Man’s gallantry 
shall cost him his life. By the way, there 
is a reward of five thousand dollars for 
his capture—I need that sum very much 
just now.” 

“What!” Her face radiated scorn. ‘“You 
would leave me here alone and attack that 
wretch—j-just for a paltry reward ?” 

Van Horne clutched his soft hat tighter, 
but he answered composedly: “You said 
you wouldn’t stay here with me,” he re- 
monstrated. “I shan’t be gone long; I'll 
decoy him out and shoot him in the back.” 

“No, no! Please don’t go! T’ll stay.” 

The young man’s face softened. “Be- 
sides,” he added gently, “Red Pete may 
get uneasy and come back to close up this 
hole, to make sure we don’t escape.” 

“Why, yes,” breathed Vivian, looking 
fearfully about, “he could.” 

“So I'll just spy round a little and see 
if I can find a better hiding place. While 
I’m gone you’d best crawl into the foliage 
of that pine tree behind you. It must 
have been felled on purpose to give you 
shelter. I won’t be gone ten minutes; 
and a whistle, a low whoo-hee! will warn 
you when I’m coming back.” 

“All right, only hurry.” Miss Evarts 
gathered her skirts close and crept in 
among the soft plumes; settled down like 


9? 


a bird behind the dense wall of green. 

The faint swish of Van Horne’s move- 
ments through the low brush died away 
in the distance; for a little there was 
silence; then to her sensitive ears came the 
sound of footsteps hurrying up the slope, 
a panting breath—no whistle—but only 
the crunch and rattle of rocks under 
heavy boots. Vivian’s heart thumped. 
Red Pete! As Gerald had predicted! In 
imagination she saw the ruffian speed the 
length of the tunnel and return, wrathful, 
to kill her unarmed lover. Cautiously 
parting the pine branches, she glimpsed 
the top of the outlaw’s hat as he disap- 
peared down the hole. She counted five, 
then in frantic haste, she plunged out of 
her scented retreat. Van Horne running 
up a minute later, found her kneeling be- 
side the opening to the tunnel, her little 
weapon pointed downward. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed in a hoarse 
whisper, “you can’t do anything with that 
tcy. He’d get you first. We must plug 
up the opening.” 

While he spoke, he began to roll and 
drag forward the log on which Vivian 
had been sitting. He shoved it in and 
rammed smaller ones alongside, thus al- 
most blocking the tunnel’s rear entrance. 

“Now rocks,” he whispered, and he and 
Vivian rolled them in. “You’re a won- 
der, Miss Evarts; you work like a man,” 
he encouraged. “If we only have five 
minutes more, we'll have him ‘her-mit- 
ically sealed up.” 

Less time had passed, when muffled 
shouts and the quick, dulled report of a 
firearm sounded below. Van Horne 
grunted comically; Vivian laughed, 
though her hands shook and both worked 
faster than ever. 

“That’ll do for the present,” said the 
young man at last, wrapping his bleéding 
hand in a handkerchief, after he had 
made sure that only her gloves had suf- 
fered. ‘‘Would you be afraid to go down 
to the road? You could catch the four 
o’clock stage and go on to town, telephone 
the sheriff and send help. I'll go on pil- 
ing rock.” 

The girl hesitated; then after a look at 
the bandaged hand and another longer 
look into his earnest gray eyes, she darted 
off without a word. Once she was out of 
sight and hearing, Van Horne renewed 
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his work of entombing Red Pete, punctu- 
ating it with forcible, scathing remarks to 
the prisoner. 

The shadows of the pines had not 
lengthened perceptibly when he heard the 
tramp of horses’ feet, and a little later 
Vivian appeared riding his horse and 
leading her own. 

“My loot, this time,” she called out, 
waving her raggedly gloved hand. “I 
told the stage driver to telephone,” she 
explained—slipping to the ground and 
standing before him, a figure of happy, 
shy appeal in her dark eyes full of mean- 
ing—“I wanted to bring the horses.” 

Van Horne’s pulses leaped, his glance 
beamed tender wonder. 

“Little girl!’ He rose and stood be- 
side her, trembling. 

“Little girl, you’re brave, but not very 
wise. What were you thinking of a while 
ago—-to risk your life over this hole?” 

“Of you,” she confessed. “You—I— 
you said you needed the reward, and—no, 
I did not think of that—I was afraid— 
you were unarmed, and——” She hung 
her head. 

*‘And would you do that just for me?” 

“T’d do anything for you. Id even be 
poor and—and cook, and make my own 
gowns. I couldn’t somehow speak in the 
tunnel. It was so awkward—and you 
were so—queer; but now I'll play truly. 
I love you.” 

Tiptoe, flushing and smiling enchant- 
ingly, she met his kiss. They were a tat- 
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tered, soiled and shabby looking couple, 
but each was splendid to the other. Van 
Horne put his arm around her and stood 
for an instant silent, while the horses 
peered over his shoulder, flicking uncom- 
prehending ears. For an instant only, 
then he held her away from him by a 
firm, gentle grasp on her arms. 

“And you realize how poor I am?” 

She nodded, dimpling as if that were 
part of the joy of it all. 

“Vivian,” he murmured, taking her t 
his breast again, “I'll play truly, too. 
This is good ore in my pockets, and 1 
quarter section has been mine for years. 
It’s ours now. That was why I brought 
you up here—to show you my wee, worth- 
less patrimony. You were right; this is 
a great day for me; I get you—and a mine 
worth millions ” he emphasized each 
item with a kiss—“and all the result of a 
Bad Man’s blessing.” 

“Don’t forget the five thousand dollar 
reward,” she reminded him; then with a 
giggle: “It’s hardly a blessing he’s be- 
stowing now.” 

“No,” frowned Van Horne. ‘Thank 
Heaven, there comes the sheriff; we can 
get your saddle and go.... Play we 
are returning to our castle- g 

“But the school bell?” she teased, w 
a twinkle in her eye. 

“Shall never ring again,” 
“At least not for us.” 

“No,” she gayly agreed. 
ding bells.” 


he whispered. 


“Only 
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BIG JACK SMALL 


Story of the Early Days in Nevada 


BY J. W. 


OU DO NOT know Big Jack 

Small? That is a bad omen, 

because if you did not know Big 

Jack Small, you would know 
many things, which, as I think, you do 
not now know—for Jack would be sure to 
talk with you, if you met him, and in his 
talk he would be quite as sure to tell you 
something about teaming with six or 
eight or ten yokes of oxen, and two or 
three, or four great red wagons, over the 
hills, across the valleys, and through the 
bare rock-walled canyons of the State of 
Nevada. 

That is his profession—ox-teamster ; or 
as he calls it, “bull-puncher.” Not one 
of your common farmer boys, who can 
drive one yoke, or two or even four yokes 
of oxen, with a long, limber fishing pole 
stock, and a lash that hangs down like a 
dead garter-snake speared through the 
eves: but a regular graduate of the science 
of ox—a bovine persuader—with a bil- 
liard-cue whip-stock, and a lash on it like 
a young boa-constrictor, and a little steel 
spike in the lash end of the stock about as 
big as a carpet-tack when it stands on its 
head on the point of a walking cane. With 
the yellow leather lash wound round the 
stock, the great square braids shining like 
scales, as of the brazen serpent Moses set 
up, and glittering steel tongue, sparkling 
in the sunlight, out of the serpent’s head 
—with this awful wand in his hand, and 
elevated diagonally above his head, Big 
Jack Small will stand in. the highway of 
the desert, the chief of the ox-magi; while 
his meek-eyed and clicking-footed com- 
pany draw slowly round him, at the proper 
distance and with regular step, straining 
the great red creaking wains after them 
in a true circle. “Come row-a-d, boys! 
Yeu, Turk!” sharply to the near-side 
wheel ox, because an ox-team always turns 


GALLY 


on a haw-pull unless compelled to do 
otherwise. “Come row-a-d, boys! Steady, 
now—like a Freemason funeral!” and he 
elevates or depresses the glittering tongue 
of the serpent above his head. The oxen 
know what that means, and the whole long 
procession winds about him with mathe- 
matical precision. 

That is the way Big Jack Small does 
it. He is an artist. Why does not some 
brother artist go forth and canvas him? 
He is worth preserving, as the picture of 
a true American, void of European or 
classic taint—a strong American, calm 
and humorous in the hardest struggles, 
through the very thrill and tickle of 
abundant life and pure mountain air. 
Tall ?—no; he is not so very tall. About 
six feet, or half an inch less than that. 
Head well set upon his shoulders, with an 
inclination to one side, as if to give room 
for the big whip on the other shoulder; 
while his soft slouch hat inclines just in 
the opposite direction, as if to equalize 
things and maintain a perpendicular out- 
line. No coat on. Woolen shirt—in win- 
ter three of them, one inside the other; 
heavy vest buttoned to the chin, or to 
somewhere hidden under the long flow of 
lion-colored beard. Legs clad externally 
in thick white ducking or buckskin, ter- 
minating in coarse boots drawn over the 
trousers bottoms. Hands cased in rough 
buckskin gloves. So dressed, Big Jack 
Small may not be a very large man, but 
he looks large. 

When this remarkable man walks from 
you, you are impressed with a broadness of 
shoulders and strength of neck and loin. 
When he walks toward you, you are made 
conscious of the coming of great thigh 
muscles, and fists, and a lion-like front; 
and you would not have any rash impulse 
to rush upon him for the fun of a little 
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combat. ‘Then he has a curious long, 
springing stride—a sort of dropping and 
rising upon his thigh muscles with every 
step—that suggests power; though I sup- 
pose it is mere force of habit, caught in 
walking across plowed ground in early 
life, and maintained by striding over the 
sage brush and loose rocks in Nevada. 

Big Jack Small has a head under his 
slouched hat, and a face that shows be- 
tween his hat-brim and his beard. If 
you are not in the habit of looking at 
heads and faces for the purpose of form- 
ing your own estimate of men, it would 
not be worth while to look at Jack. You 
might as well pass on. He is of no in- 
terest to you. But if you want to look 
into a face where the good-natured 
shrewdness of Abraham Lincoln _ shines 
out, smoothed of its rough-carved homeli- 
ness, you can accost Jack when you meet 
him walking beside his winding train 
down the rough canyon or across the dusty 
valley, and ask him how the road is over 
which he has come. This interrogation, 
requiring some length of answer, he will 
shout: “Whoa-ooa-ah, ba-a-ck!” Then 
drawing down the great iron handle or 
lever of the brake on his first wagon, his 
team will gradually stop. Now he steps 
out into the sage-brush in front of you, 
sets the point of his whip-stock carefully 
in the fork of a bush, builds his arms one 
on top of the other upon the butt of the 
stock, shoves his hat to the back of his 
head, and says: 

‘“We-e-l], the road’s nuther good nor 
bad. Hit’s about from tollable to mid- 
dlin’. Seen wus an’ seen better.” 

“How’s the alkali flat ?” 

“Well, yer know thar’s two alkali flats 
*tween yer’n Austin. The first one’s a lit- 
tle waxy, an’ tother’n ’s a little waxy, 
too.” 

“Will our horses sink down in the flats 
so as to impede—that is, so that we can- 
not get out?” 

“Oh, h—l, no. Only hard pullin’ an’ 
slow, hot work, sockin’ through the stiff 
mud. I hed to uncouple an’ drop all my 
trail-wagons, an’ pull an’ holler an’ punch 
round at both o’ them flats fer two days, 
till my cattle looks like the devil; but you 
kin go right along, only slow, though— 
very slow. The rest o’ the road’s all 
right—no trouble.” 


“Thank you.” 

“You're welcome. But, I say, tell me 
-—I’m out now about two weeks—what’s 
the news? Hev they caught them stage- 
robbers ?” 

“No; they were not caught when we 
left Hamilton.” 

“D—n ’em! Hev ye any newspapers? 
I’d like to hev somethin’ to read when 
I’m campin’ out on the road—a feller gits 
mons’ous lonesome.” 

By this time you have hunted out of 
your traps all the newspapers and parts 
of newspapers, and passed them over to 
him. 

“Thank ye. Git up, Brigham! Gee, 
Beecher!” The loosened lever of the 
brake clanks back in its ratchet, the oxen 
slowly strain the yokes, the great wagons 
groan to the tightening chains. 

“Good-bye.” 

“So-’long.” 

And the slow dust-cloud moves onward, 
musical with the strong voice encouraging 
“Beecher” and “Brigham” on the lead to 
stiffen their necks under the yoke as a 
bright example to the entire train. 

You, passing on your way, say to your- 
self, or companion: “What a fine face and 
head that rough fellow has; with what a 
relish that full, wide forehead must take 
in a good story, or survey a good dinn 
what a love for sublime and the ridicu- 
lous there must be in the broad, hig! 
crown of that skull, which is so full at 
the base! Why, the fellow has a head 
like Shakespeare, and a front like Jove! 
What a pity to waste so grand a man in 
ignorance among rocks and oxen!” All 
of which may be a good and true regret; 
but you must not forget that nature 
knows how to summer-fallow for her own 
rare products. 

You will please to understand that Mr. 
Small is his own master, as well as mas- 
ter and owner of that long string of wag- 
ons and oxen; and that train, which slow- 
ly passes you, is laden with perhaps every 
conceivable variety of valuable articles, 
worth in the aggregate thousands of dol- 
lars, for the safe conveyance whereof, over 
a road hundreds of miles long, the 
owners have no security but a_ receipt 
signed “John Small.” It is safe to say 
that nothing but the “act of God or the 
public enemy” will prevent the sure de- 
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livery of the entire cargo—a little slowly, 
but very surely. 

I do not think you will get a just idea 
of Big Jack Small and the men of his 
profession, who are very numerous in Ne- 
yada, without I tell you that the sage- 
brush ox-teamster seldom sleeps in a 
house—does not often sleep near a house 
—but under his great wagon, wherever it 
may halt, near the valley spring or the 
mountain stream. His team is simply 
unyoked, and left to feed itself, until 
gathered up again to move on, the aver- 
age journey being at the rate of eight 
miles per day—some days more than that, 
some less. 

Twice a day the teamster cooks for 
himself, and eats by himself, in the shadow 
east by the box of his wagon. Each even- 
ing he climbs the side of his high wagon 
—very high it sometimes is—heaves his 
roll of dusty bedding to the earth, tumbles 
it under the wagon, unbinds it, unrolls it, 
crawls around over it on his hands and 
knees to find the uneven places, and punch 
them a little with his knuckles or boot- 
heel, and—and—well, his room is ready 
and his bed is aired. If it is not yet dark 
when all this is done, he gets an old news- 
paper or ancient magazine, and, lighting 
his pipe, lies upon his back, with feet up, 
and laboriously absorbs its meaning. Per- 
haps he may have one or more teams in 
company. In that case, the leisure time 
is spent smoking around the fire and talk- 
ing Ox, or playing, with greasy cards a 
game for fun. But generally the ox- 
teamster is alone, or accompanied by a 
Shoshone Indian, whose business it is to 
pull sage-brush for a fire where pine- -wood 
is scarce, and drive up the cattle to be 
yoked. 

In Jack Small’s train there is usually 
an Indian, though you may not always see 
him, as sometimes, when the team is in 
motion, he is off hunting rats, or away 
up on top of the wagon asleep; but at 
meal-time he is visible, sitting about the 
fire, or standing with his legs crossed, 
leaning against a wagon wheel. 

The early training of Mr. John Small, 
having been received while following the 
fortunes of his father in that truly West- 
ern quest—the search after cheap rich 
land, had been carried forward under 
various commonwealths, as his: parent 


moved from State to State of our Union 
—out of Ohio, and into and out of the 
intermediate States of Indiana, [llinois, 
Iowa—until he dragged into the grave, 
and ended his pilgrimage in Nebraska, 
while waiting for the locomotive of that 
great railway which was to make him 
rich. A training so obtained has made 
Mr. Small something of a politician, with 
a keen ear for distinguishing the points 
in the reading of a State statute, and a 
high appreciation of the importance of 
State lines; while the attempts at teach- 
ing and the example of his worn-out pious 
mother have turned his attention to the 
consistencies and inconsistencies of re- 
ligious forms; so that Mr. Small’s heav- 
iest and highest thought dwells upon the 
present State where he resides, and the 
future state where he is promised a resi- 
dence. His greatest intellectual joy he 
finds to be a politician or a preacher. Of 
course, he has smaller joys of the intel- 
lect. in talking ox with the other team- 
sters, or in “joshing” over a game of cards 
—but he does not find solid comfort un- 
til he strikes a master in politics or a 
teacher in religion. 

“What I’d like to be shore of,” said he 
one day, “is this yere: Kin a American 
citizen die, when his time comes, satisfied 
that he leaves a republic behind what'll 
continue as it was laid out to; an’ that 
he’s goin’ to sech a country as his mother 
thought she was goin’ to. Now, them’s 
two o’ the biggest pints in Ameriky. And 
dern my skin ef I hain’t get doubts about 
’em both! Now, yere’s a letter from my 
sister in Iowa, an’ she says she’s sick an’ 
goin’ to die; but she’s happy because she’s 
goin’ where mother’s gone, to be happy 
feriver and iver. An’ yere’s her husband 
—he’s a lawyer, an’ he’s rejoicin’, in his 
part o’ this letter, over Grant’s election, 
because, he says, that puts the Republikin 
party onto a sure foundation, an’ secures 
the support o’ Republikin principles fer- 
iver and iver in Ameriky. Now, you see, 
I’ve knocked round a_ heap—yes, sir, 
knocked round a heap, an’ seen a good 
deal, an’ seems to me some people knows a 
mighty sight for certain, on powerful slim 
proof. An’ yere, my sister wants me to 
be a good Christian, an’ my brother-in- 
law wants me to be a good Republikin, 
when, ef you pan me all out, I’m only a 
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bull-puncher, an’ hain’t more’n half 
learned the science o’ that.” 

It will be surmised from this hint of 

r. Small’s character, taste and disposi- 
tion, that he was highly satisfied when 
the Rev. L. F. Sighal said he had been 
recommended to come to Mr. Small as « 
humane and intelligent person, and hav- 
ing heard that Mr. Small’s wagons were 
loaded for a long trip to the south-east- 
ward, he would very much like to accom- 
pany him as an assistant, being willing 
to rough it as much as his constitution 
would stand. 

“All right!” said Jack. “Heave yer 
beddin’ right up thar on top o’ the wagon 
an’ come ahead. But, I say, did yever 
play billiards ?” 

“T have—yes, occasionally, at the house 
of a friend; never in any public place. 
Yes, sir.” 

“Did y’ever play bull-billiards, I mean 
—with this kind of a cue, with a brad in- 
to it? Make a run on the high-wheeler 
and carom on the off-leader, yer know?” 

“Ah! you mean have [ ever driven 
oxen? Well, no, sir, not in that way— 
though I was brought up on a farm in 


Pennsylvania, and have drawn logs with 
one yoke.” 

“All right! I?ll teach yer how to punch 
bulls, an’ you kin convert me an’ the IJn- 


jin. I’ve been wantin’ that Injin con- 
verted ever since I hed him. He’s heerd 
a little about Christ, in a left-handed way, 
but we’ll go fer him on this trip.” 

Mr. Small, while making these remarks, 
was striding, with long, strong strides, 
up and down the road on either side of 
his wagons with whip on shoulder, making 
all ready for a start: looping up a heavy 
chain here, taking up a link there, and 
inspecting—shortening or lengthening— 
the draws of brakes, etc.; while his long 
team, strung out and hitched in the order 
of march, were some standing and some 
lying down under the yoke, on the hard 
shard-rock road beneath the hot summer 
sun. His Indian, yclept Gov. Nye, was 
standing with his legs crossed near the 
ankle, stoically watching the preparations, 
well satisfied for the present, in the com- 
fort of a full stomach and the gorgeous 
outfit of a battered black-silk plug hat, a 
corporal’s military coat with chevrons on 
the sleeves and buttoned to the chin, a 
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pair of red drawers for pantaloons, a 
blanket hanging gracefully from his arm, 
and a pair of dilapidated boots on 
feet. 

Gazing bashfully upon this scene, and 
striving to catch a word with Mr. Small, 
the Rev. Mr. Sighal turned his hands 
each uneasily over the other, and said: 

“Mr. Small, I cannot heave my bedding 
up there.” . 

“Can’t! Well, give it yere to me; I'll 
h’ist it fer you.” 

“But I have not brought it yet. It is 
just here, almost at my hand, where | 
lodge.” : 

“Well, well, rustle round an’ fetcl 
Biz is biz with me now. I must git up an’ 
dust. Yere, Gov., you go him—all same 
me—he talk. Take this Injin with ye 
he’l! help yer carry what you’ve got.” 

“Thank you. You are very kind, in- 
deed,” said the reverend, as he march 
off, followed by the gorgeous red man, 
down the steep street of the mining town. 

While he was gone, Mr. Small, having 
all. things in readiness, proceeded to 
straighten his team so as to tighten t 
chains and couplings whereby the great 
wagons are made to follow each other, in 
order that he might be sure that every- 
thing should draw even, strong, and true. 
Presently, Mr. Sighal and Gov. came 
panting and trotting round the corner, out 
of the street into the road, each having 
hold of the end of a roll of bedding; t 
reverend carrying a black overcoat 
purple scarf on his right arm, and Gov. 
having his royal red blanket on his left 
arm. 

Mr. Small, taking the roll poised 
end on his right palm, steadied it with 
left, and shot it to the top of the high 
wagon-box as if it had been a bag of 
feathers. 

“Thar, Gov., heap jump up—heap 
’°em—little rope—no fall off. You sabe?” 

“Yash—me heap sabe!” said Gov., toss- 
ing his precious blanket to the wagon-top, 
and slowly climbing up after it, over the 
wheel and side. 

*“All ready, Parson?” said Mr. Small, 
interrogatively, as he picked up his baton 
of command. 

“Yes,” timidly, “I—I—believe I am!” 

Rapidly Mr. Small strode forward, 
drawling out in the indescribable rhetoric 
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of his profession: “You, Ro-w-dy! Turk! 
Dave! Gee, Brigham!” then suddenly, 
“Who-o-oah ba-a-ack !” 

“See yere, Parson! 
eat aboard ?” 

“No, sir. I have presumed I could buy 
provisions at the houses where we stop.” 

“Houses, h—l! Oh, excuse me, Par- 
son. Thar hain’t no houses to speak of, 
an’ ef there was, bull-teams can’t hev 
nothin’ to do with houses, *thout they’re 
whisky-mills.” Then shoving up his hat 
and scratching his head with a vigorous 
rake or two of his hard finger-nails, he 
pulled the hat down on his nose, and lean- 
ing back, looked at the Rev. Mr. Sighal, 
and said: “S’yere, Parson, [ll grub ye, 
but my grub’s lightnin’—beans, _ bread, 
bacon, coffee, and can-truck. You go into 
camp, an’ buy—le’me see—well, buy a 
small sack 0’ oatmeal, two papers o’ pin- 
oly, a pound o’ black tea, an’ half a dozen 
cans 0’ condensed milk. ‘That'll put ye 
through. Yer kin easy ketch up to the 
team. Gee, Brigham! Git up, Dave! 
You, Roany! Bally! Haw thar! Roll 


Got anything to 


out! Roll out!” And the slow line moves 
over the rocky road at a snail’s pace, the 


wheels grinding, almost imperceptibly, to 
the top of the not large stones, and then 
dropping off at the other side with a sud- 
den fall and a jar, which, though the fall 
be but an inch or two, makes the loading 
talk in various voices as it settles more 
firmly to its place. 

Up, slowly—ah, so slowly, so dustilv !— 
up and up the mountain, by the canyon 
road, pausing at intervals to breathe the 
panting herd, Mr. Small grinds and 
erushes out a solid shining line, with his 
many wheels, in the porphry and granite 
dust. The dry mountain summits rise 
on either hand, capped with the undaunted 
rocks, which have defied the color stood 
to witness the shock—the rays of the sun 
converging upon the head of Big Jack 
Small, as he marches stoutly up the side 
of his team, to pause for its clicking step, 
then up another march, and then pausing 
again, lifting the serpent coiled baton 
above his head, shouting anon the name of 
some throbbing toiler of the yoke. Thus 
he gains the summit, and halts to draw the 
rearward brakes. 

“Ah, Parson! H/’ist them things up 
thar to Gov. Gov., you fix ’em. Now 


we're off. Plenty time, though, Parson, 
to look at the scenery. You see that round 
peak yonder—way off! That’s jest eighty- 
two miles from yere. Can’t see that-a- 
way in Pennsylvania, kin ye? Gee, Brig- 
ham! Git-a-a-up!” 

More rapidly, and with much clinking 
and clanking of yoke-rings, hooks, and 
chains, and the loud braying and howling 
of the friction of wheel-tire and brake- 
block, the team winds down the canyon 
of the opposite side of the mountain, the 
big wains rocking, reeling, and groaning, 
as they crowd each other round the curves 
of the declivity ; and above all, the driver’s 
voice echoing along the canyon the drawl- 
ing words of command and encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. Sighal is behind, out of sight; 
pausing mayhap upon some bold outcrop 
of earth’s foundation-stone, to gaze far 
around and across the uplifts of the grand 
furrows where the forgotten forces have 
plowed the field that now lies fallow in 
the wisdom of a plan wise beyond all that 
is yet written or revealed. O servant of 
the faith, look well! It is the aristocracy 
of nature upon which you gaze. Sublime 
it is in the reposeful grardeur of its dif- 
ference to commerce, agriculture or the 
petty avenues of human thrift. Locked in 
the coffers of the rocks are the wages of 
its early days of labor. Stern and forbid- 
ding is the giant land, sad and unsocial ; 
but rich in the abundance of that which 
renders even man unsocial, stern and for- 
bidding! 

At the foot of the mountain the team 
halts where the water sinks and the dry 
valley begins. It is but short work for 
Big Jack Small to draw out the bow-pins, 
release his cattle, and drop his eight yokes 
in a line, with the bright, heavy chains 
linking them together in the gravel and 
dust. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sighal arrives in camp 
with each hand full of fragments of vari- 
eolored stone, he having tired his wits at 
prospecting for silver. 

“Hullo, Parson! Hev you struck it 
rich?” interrogated Big Jack, as he let 
down the grub box and cooking utensils 
from the wagon-top to Gov. Nye. “That’s 
a bad beginning, Parson!” 

“Why so, Mr. Small?” 


“?Cause,” said Jack, jumping down 
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from the wagon and coming up to take a 
look at the rocks in the parson’s hands, 
“cause ef you ever git quartz on the 
brain, you’re a gorner! That are meetin’- 
house in Pennsylvany ’1] put crape on the 
door-knob—shore! an’ ’dvertiz for a new 
parson. But ye’ll not git quartz on the 
brain—not much—s’long’s yer don’t find 
no better stones than these yere,” said he, 
after examining the collection. 

“Ah! I was merely guessing at the 
stones to amuse myself. Are they not 
quartz fragments ?” 

“No, sir-ce,” said Jack, as, driving his 
axe into a pine log he made the wood fly 
in splits and splinters—“not much. Them 
is iron-stained porphry, greenstone, black 
trap, and white carb’nates of lime. Hold 
on till we git across the valley an’ git 
a-goin’ up the next mountain, ’n I’ll show 
yer some good quartz. Some bully float- 
rock over thar, but nobody hain’t found no 
mine yit—never will, I reckon; I’ve hunt- 
ed fer the derned thing twenty times. 
Yere, Gov., git a bucket 0’ water. Parson, 
d’ye feel wolfish?” added Mr. Small, after 
he had his fire lighted and was proceed- 
ing culinarily. 

“Wolfish ?” exclaimed Mr. Sighal, with 
some surprise. 

“Yes—hungry,” explained Jack, as he 
sawed with a dull knife at the tough rind 
of a side of bacon, cutting down one fat 
slice after the other upon the lid of the 
gruhb-box near the firs. 

“Not unusually so.” 

‘fain’t et nothin’ sense mornin’, hev 
eP”? 

“No; not since early morning.” 

“Must do better’n that!” said Jack, 
putting the frying pan upon the fire. 

“T usually eat but little, for fear of 
eating too much.” 

“Well, s’pose yer heave away them rocks 
an’ run this fryin’-pan—jest fer apper- 
tite. Nothin’ like facin’ an inemy, ef yer 
want to git over bein’ afraid of him!” 

Mr. Sighal immediately complied, and, 
squatting by the fire, poised the frying- 
pan upon the uneven heap of burning 
sticks in his first lesson at camp life. 

“T don’t allow yer kin eat much this 
evenin’, as we’ve only traveled half a day, 
but to-morrer we’ve got to cross the valley 
through the alkali dust, an’ make a long 
drive. Git a lot o’ that alkali into ye, an’ 
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you'll hanker after fat bacon!” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Sighal, carefully bal- 
ancing the pan on the fire. 

“Yes, sir’—with emphasis on the sir. 
“Alkali and fat bacon goes together like 
a match yoke o’ leaders. Does thar seem 
to be any coals a-makin’ in that fire, Par- 
son ?” 

“The wood seems to 
there will be coals.” 

“Inferrin’ won’t do, Parson! We’ve got 
to hev ’em, cause I must bake this bread 
after supper, fer to-morrer. Allus 
one bekin’ ahead,” ejaculated Mr. Small, 
as he finished kneading bread in the pan, 
and quickly grasped the axe, proceeding to 
break up some more wood. “Yer s 
Parson, a bull-puncher hes to be up to 
little of every sort o’ work, in the moun- 
tains. Gov., you look out fer that coffee- 
pot, while I put this wood on the fire. 
Drink coffee, Parson? No? Well, then, 
make yer some tea in an empty oyster can 
—hain’t got only one pot fer tea an’ 
coffee.” 

“No, Mr. Small, do not make any trou- 
ble for me, in that way. I drink water 
at the evening meal.” 

“All right, then; this hash 
biziness !” 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal, sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, received the tin 
plate and rusty steel knife and fork into 
his lap from the hand of Mr. Small, and 
then Mr. Small sat down cross-legged op- 
posite him, with the hard loaf of yellow 
yeast-powder bread and the sizzling frying 
pan between them, surrounded by smal! 
cotton sacks, containing respectively salt, 
pepper and sugar. 

‘Now, Parson,” said Mr. Small, “pitch 
in !” 

“One moment, Mr. Small,” said the 
parson, removing the hat from his own 
head, “will you not permit me to ask the 
blessing of God upon this frugal repast ?” 

“Certainly!” assented Mr. Small. 
snatching off his hat, and slapping it on 
the ground beside him. Then happening 
to note quickly the Indian sitting listless- 
ly cn the other side of the fire, he said: 
“Yere, you Injin, take off yer hat; quick.” 

“Yash—heap take ’em off,” said the 
obeying Indian. 

“Now, Parson, roll on!” 

The reverend, turning his closed eyes 
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skyward, where the wide red glory of the 
setting sun was returning the eternal 
thanks, offered the usual mild and meas- 
ured form of thanksgiving and prayer for 
the Most High’s blessing upon the crea- 
ture comforts, at the end of which he re- 
placed his hat; but Mr. Small, being too 
busy with his supper and with cogitation 
upon the new style of etiquette, and being 
careless about his head-covering in camp, 
neglected, or omitted, the replacement of 
his hat; which state of the case bothered 
the “untutored savage” as to his own 
proper behavior, whereupon, lifting his 
cherished “plug” from the earth, he held 
it in his hand, brim up, and grunted in- 
terrogatively : 

“Uh, Jack, put um hat on? No put um 
hat on?—me no sabe!” 

“Yes; put um hat on.” 

“Uh! yash, me heap put um _ hat on. 
All right—all same medisum (medicine) 
white-a-man. Heap sabe!” and relapsed 


into silent observation. 

The parson did not enjoy his supper. 
His day had been one of tiresome nervous 
preparation for a new kind of life; but 
Mr. Small was in hearty sympathy with 


all nature, which includes a good appetite 
(if it is not founded upon a good appe- 
tite), and he ate with a rapid action and 
a keen relish, talking as he ate, in a way 
to provoke appetite, or if not to provide, 
at least raise a sigh of regret for its ab- 
sence. 

“Thar!” said Mr. Small, with sighing 
emphasis, “that lets me out on creature 
comforts, in the grub line, till to-morrer. 
Yer don’t waltz in very hearty on this 
grub, Parson. All right; I’ll bake yer an 
oatineal cake soon’s I git done with my 
bread, an’ mix yer a canteen o’ milk for 
to-morrer’s lunch.” 

“Thank you, indeed, Mr. Small.” 

“Yere, Gov.,” said Mr. Small, as he 
piled the greased frying-pan full of 
broken bread and poured out a tin cup of 
coffee, “yere’s yer hash!”—to which Gov. 
responded silently by carrying the pan and 
cup to the fire, and then sitting down be- 
tween them on the ground, to eat and 
drink in his own fashion. 

“These yere [njins is curious.” said Mr. 
Small, in his running commentary on 
things in general, as he actively passed 
from one point in his culinary duties to 


another ; “they wun’t eat bacon, but they’ll 
eat bacon-grease an’ bred, or beef an’ 
bacon-grease; an’ they wun’t eat cheese, 
but they'll eat dead hoss. I b’lieve the 
way to conquer Injins would be to load 
cannons with Limburg cheese an’ blaze 
away at ’em !” 

“As the Chinese shoot their enemies in 
war with pots of abominable smells.” 

“Yes; I’ve heard before 0’? Chinee way 
o’ makin’ war, but reckon ’tain’t the smell 
Injins keer for—it’s mighty hard to knoek 
an Injin with a smell! Injins, leastway 
this yere tribe, hain’t got no nose fer 
posies. ‘They got some kind o’ supersti- 
tion about milk an’ cheese, though I 
reckon they must hev drinked milk when 
they’s little.” And Mr. Small chuckled 
at the delicacy of his own allusion to the 
font of aboriginal maternity. 

“Don’t yer smoke, Parson ?” 

“Not of late years,” replied Mr. Sighal, 
and paced up and down meditatively past 
the fire, gazing up at the darkening sky. 
“T formerly enjoyed a cigar, occasionally, 
but my dyspepsia has cut me off from that 
vice.” 

“Well, I’ve got this bread bakin’, an’ 
reckon Ill take a smoke. Yere, Gov., 
done yer supper? Scoot up thar, an’ 
throw down them beds, so we kin hev a 
seat.” The silent and ready compliance 
of the Indian enabled Mr. Small, as he 
tossed the rolls of bedding over by the fire, 
to remark: “Yere, Parson, take a seat. 
This yere’s high style—front settin’ room, 
fust floor. You'll want yer legs to-morrer, 
though yer kin ride ef yer want to; but 
it’s powerful tejus, ridin’ a bull-wagon.” 
And he sat down on his roll of bedding to 
cut his plug tobacco, fill his short pipe, 
and watch the process of bread-making 
while he enjoyed his smoke. 

The reverend also sat down on his bed. 

The Indian sat on the ground, at the 
opposite side of the fire, humming the 
low, buzzing, dismal ditty of his remote 
ancestors. 

The stars came quietly out in the clear 
sky, and the dry, still air seemed to listen 
to the coming on of the innumerable host. 
So still—O, so crystalline still—is the 
summer night in Nevada! 

“You see, Parson,” began Mr. Small, 
after a short, quiet consultation with his 
pipe, “they say ’at bull-punchin’s slow 
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from the wagon and coming up to take a 
look at the rocks in the parson’s hands, 
“cause ef .you ever git quartz on the 
brain, you’re a gorner! That are meetin’- 
house in Pennsylvany ’ll put crape on the 
door-knob—shore! an’ ’dvertiz for a new 
parson. But ye’ll not git quartz on the 
brain—not much—-s’long’s yer don’t find 


no better stones than these yere,” said he, . 


after examining the collection. 

.“Ah! I was merely guessing at the 
_ stones to amuse myself. Are they not 
quartz fragments?” 

“No, sir-ee,” said Jack, as, driving his 
axe into a pine log he made the wood fly 
in splits and splinters—“not much. Them 
is iron-stained porphry, greenstone, black 
trap, and white carb’nates of lime. Hold 
on till we git across the valley an’ git 
a-goin’ up the next mountain, ’n I’ll show 
yer some good quartz. Some bully float- 
rock over thar, but nobody hain’t found no 
mine yit—never will, I reckon; I’ve hunt- 
ed fer. the derned thing twenty times. 
Yere,.Gov., git a bucket o’ water. Parson, 
d’ye feel wolfish?” added Mr. Small, after 
he had his fire lighted and was proceed- 
ing culinarily. 

“Wolfish ?” exclaimed Mr. Sighal, with 
some surprise. 

“Yes—hungry,” explained Jack, as he 
sawed with a dull knife at the tough rind 
of a side of bacon, cutting down one fat 
slice after the other upon the lid of the 
grub-box near the firs. 

“Not unusually so.” 

‘‘Hain’t et nothin’ sense mornin’, hev 
ye ” 

“No; not since early morning.” 

“Must do better’n that!” said Jack, 
putting the frying pan upon the fire. 

“T usually eat but little, for fear of 
eating too much.” 

“Well, s’pose yer heave away them rocks 
an’ run this fryin’-pan—jest fer apper- 
tite. Nothin’ like facin’ an inemy, ef yer 
want to git over bein’ afraid of him!” 

Mr. Sighal immediately complied, and, 
squatting by the fire, poised the frying- 
pan upon the uneven heap of burning 
sticks in his first lesson at camp life. 

“T don’t allow yer kin eat much this 
evenin’, as we’ve only traveled half a day, 
but to-morrer we’ve got to cross the valley 
through the alkali dust, an’ make a long 
drive. Git a lot o’ that alkali into ye, an’ 
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you'll hanker after fat bacon !” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Sighal, carefully bal- 
ancing the pan on the fire. 

“Yes, sir’—with emphasis on the sir. 
“Alkali and fat bacon goes together like 
a match yoke o’ leaders. Does thar seem 
to be any coals a-makin’ in that fire, Par- 
son ?” 

“The wood seems to burn; 
there will be coals.” 

“Inferrin’ won’t do, Parson! We’ve got 
to hev ’em, ’cause I must bake this bread 
after supper, fer to-morrer. Allus keep 
one bakin’ ahead,” ejaculated Mr. Small, 
as he finished kneading bread in the pan, 
and quickly grasped the axe, proceeding to 
break up some more wood. “Yer see, 
Parson, a bull-puncher hes. to be up to a 
little of every sort o’ work, in the moun- 
tains. Gov., you look out fer that coffee- 
pot, while [ put this wood on the fire. 
Drink coffee, Parson? No? Well, then, 
make yer some tea in an empty oyster can 
—hain’t got only one pot fer tea an’ 
coffee.” 

“No, Mr. Small, do not make any trou- 
ble for me, in that way. I drink water 
at the evening meal.” 

“All right, then; this hash is ready fer 
biziness !” 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal, sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, received the tin 
plate and rusty steel knife and fork into 
his lap from the hand-of Mr. Small, and 
then Mr. Small sat down cross-legged op- 
posite him, with the hard loaf of yellow 
yeast-powder bread and the sizzling frying 
pan between them, surrounded by small 
cotton sacks, containing respectively salt, 
pepper and sugar. 

‘Now, Parson,” said Mr. Small, “pitch 
in!” 

“Qne moment, Mr. Small,” said the 
parson, removing the hat from his own 
head, “will you not permit me to ask the 
blessing of God upon this frugal repast ?” 

“Certainly!” assented Mr. Small, 
snatching off his hat, and slapping it on 
the ground beside him. Then happening 
to note quickly the Indian sitting listless- 
ly on the other side of the fire, he said: 
“Yere, you Injin, take off yer hat; quick.” 

“Yash—heap take ’em off,” said the 
obeying Indian. 

“Now, Parson, roll on!” 

The reverend, turning his closed eyes 
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skyward, where the wide red glory of the 
setting sun was returning the eternal 
thanks, offered the usual mild and meas- 
ured form of thanksgiving and prayer for 
the Most High’s blessing upon the crea- 
ture comforts, at the end of which he re- 
placed his hat; but Mr. Small, being too 
busy with his supper and with cogitation 
upon the new style of etiquette, and being 
careless about his head-covering in camp, 
neglected, or omitted, the replacement of 
his hat; which state of the case bothered 
the “untutored savage” as to his own 
proper behavior, whereupon, lifting his 
cherished “plug” from the earth, he held 
it in his hand, brim up, and grunted in- 
terrogatively : 

“Uh, Jack, put um hat on? No put um 
hat on?—me no sabe!” 

“Yes; put um hat on.” 

“Uh! yash, me heap put um hat on. 
All right—all same medisum (medicine) 
white-a-man. Heap sabe!” and relapsed 
into silent observation. 

The parson did not enjoy his supper. 
His day had been one of tiresome nervous 
preparation for a new kind of life; but 
Mr. Small was in-hearty sympathy with 
all nature, which includes a good appetite 
(if it is not founded upon a good appe- 
tite), and he ate with a rapid action and 
a keen relish, talking as he ate, in a way 
to provoke appetite, or if not to provide, 
at least raise a sigh of regret for its ab- 
sence. 

“Thar!” said Mr. Small, with sighing 
emphasis, “that lets me out on creature 
comforts, in the grub line, till to-morrer. 
Yer don’t waltz in very hearty on this 
grub, Parson. All right; I'll bake yer an 
oatmeal cake soon’s I git done with my 
bread, an’ mix yer a canteen o’ milk for 
to-morrer’s lunch.” 

“Thank you, indeed, Mr. Small.” 

“Yere, Gov..” said Mr. Small, as he 
piled the greased frying-pan full of 
broken bread and poured out a tin cup of 
coffee, “yere’s yer hash!”—to which Gov. 
responded silently by carrying the pan and 
cup to the fire, and then sitting down be- 
tween them on the ground, to eat and 
drink in his own fashion. 

“These yere Injins is curious,” said Mr. 
Small, in his running commentary on 
things in general, as he actively passed 
from one point in his culinary duties to 
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another ; “they wun’t eat bacon, but they'll 
eat bacon-grease an’ bred, or beef an’ 
bacon-grease; an’ they wun’t eat cheese, 
but they'll eat dead hoss. I b’lieve the 
way to conquer Injins would be to load 
cannons with Limburg cheese an’ blaze 
away at ’em !” 

“As the Chinese shoot their enemies in 
war with pots of abominable smells.” 

“Yes; I’ve heard before 0’ Chinee way 
o’ makin’ war, but reckon ’tain’t the smell 
Injins keer for—it’s mighty hard to knock 
an Injin with a smell! Injins, leastway 
this yere tribe, hain’t got no nose fer 
posies. They got some kind o’ supersti- 
tion about milk an’ cheese, though I 
reckon they must hev drinked milk when 
they’s little.” And Mr. Small chuckled 
at the delicacy of his own allusion to the 
font of aboriginal maternity. 

“Don’t yer smoke, Parson ?” 

“Not of late years,” ‘replied Mr. Sighal, 
and paced up and down meditatively past 
the fire, gazing up at the darkening sky. 
“I formerly enjoyed a cigar, occasionally, 
but my dyspepsia has cut me off from that 
vice.” 

“Well, I’ve got this bread bakin’, an’ 
reckon I'll take a smoke: Yere, Gov., 
done yer supper? Scoot up thar, an’ 
throw down them beds, so we kin hev a 
seat.” The silent and ready compliance 
of the Indian enabled Mr. Small, as he 
tossed the rolls of bedding over by the fire, 
to remark: “Yere, Parson, take a seat. 
This yere’s high style—front settin’ room, 
fust floor. You'll want yer legs to-morrer, 
though yer kin ride ef yer want to; but 
it’s powerful tejus, ridin’ a bull-wagon.” 
And he sat down on his roll of bedding to 
cut his plug tobacco, fill his short pipe, 
and watch the process of bread-making 
while he enjoyed his smoke. 

The reverend also sat down on his bed. 

The Indian sat on the ground, at the 
opposite side of the fire, humming the 
low, buzzing, dismal ditty of his remote 
ancestors. 

The stars came quietly out in the clear 
sky, and the dry, still air seemed to listen 
to the coming on of the innumerable host. 
So still—O, so crystalline still—is the 
summer night in Nevada! 

“You see, Parson,” began Mr. Small, 
after a short, quiet consultation with his 
pipe, “they say ’at bull-punchin’s slow 
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business, but they don’t know. People 
kin tell what they don’t know powerful 
slick-like. Let some o’ them talkin’ fel- 
lers what knows all about this business in 
three squints from a stage-coach winder 
—let *em try it on. Let ’em stand in once 


an’ chop wood, build a fire, cut bacon,. 


make bread an’ coffee, an’ so on, all in the 
same minute—an’ do it faster ’n they kin 
write it down in a letter, an’ they wun’t 
talk so much with their mouth!” 

“Yes; I was just, in the moment you 
began to speak, reflecting on the multi- 
plicity of your duties and the rapid exe- 
cution of them. Does not your life wear 
upon you terribly ?” 

“No, sir. It’s head-work does it. Seems 
to me when a feller hes a big idee in his 
head, an’ is jest a-boomin’ with the futur, 
an’ lookin’ forward, that work doesn’t 
hurt him a darned bit. Hit’s hangin’ 
back on the yokes ’at wears a feller out— 
an’ a ox, too. When I used to foller a 
plow, by the day’s work fer wages, an’ 
havin’ no pint ahead to steer to—no place 
to unload at—I wasn’t no more account 
than a cripple in a country poor-house !” 

“What is your great aim at this time? 
if I may be so impolite as to make such 
an inquiry on so short acquaintance,” 
’ queried Mr. Sighal, in a soft voice and 
balmy manner. 

“Oh, no: nothin’ imperlite about it. 
Open out on me, Parson, when you feel 
like it. I hain’t got no secrets. My great 
aim is to play my game up to the handle. 
Every feller’s got a game. Some’s poli- 
ties, some’s religion, some’s big money, 
some’s land, some’s keards, some’s wimmen 
an’ good clo’es, some’s good, some’s bad,” 
said Mr. Small, rapidly, and punctuating 
his remarks with puffs of tobacco smoke, 
“an’ my game is to hev the best eight-yoke 
0’ cattle, an’ the best wagons, an’ pull the 
biggest load to yoke, in these yere moun- 
tains; an’ then,” he added, laughing and 
stroking his long bronze beard, “I kinder 
think there’s a solid, square-built gal 
some’rs what I ain’t jest seen yit, that’s 
_a-waitin’ in her daddy’s front porch fer 
a feller like me—an’ the old man he’s 
gittin’ too old, an’ hain’t got no other 
children, an’ he’s jest a-walkin’ up an’ 
down under the shade trees, expectin’ a 
feller about my size an’ build, what kin 
sling ink in the Bank o’ Californy for 
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about ten thousand cash, honest money. 
How’s that fer high, Parson?” And Mr. 
Small roared with his loudest laugh until 
the parson and Gov. joined sympatheti- 
cally. 

“A very laudable endeavor, Mr. Small; 
and let me say that I heartily wish you 
God-speed.” 

“Amen, Parson! I don’t know ef I 
kin make it. But that’s my game; an’ ef 
I can’t make it—well, hit’s better to hev 
a game an’ lose it than never to play at all. 
Hain’t it, Parson?” 

“Tt surely is. No good endeavor is 
ever entirely lost. God, in His great 
providence, gives germinating power to 
the minute seed of the plant which grew 
and died last year, though the seed may 
have been blown miles away.” 

“Do you b’lieve,” said Mr. Small, after 
a long pause, in which he raised the bake 
kettle lid with the point of a stick, and 
piled more hot coals upon the top—“do 
you b’lieve, fer certain—dead sure—that 
God looks after all these little things?” 

“Surely, Mr. Small. Have we not the 
blessed promises in the good book?” 

“T don’t jest reck’lect what we’ve got 
in the good book. But do you, as yer 
mammy’s son—not as a parson—do you 
b’lieve it?” 

“If I at all know my own thoughts and 
convictions, Mr. Small, I do.” 

After another long pause and strict at- 
tention to the baking bread: “Parson, 
gittin’ sleepy ?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Small.” 

“Thinkin’ *bout somethin’, p’r’aps ?” 

“T was reflecting whether I had done 
my whole duty, and had answered your 
question as fully as it should be an- 
swered.” 

“Well, whenever you feel sleepy, jest 
spread your lay-out where you choose, an’ 
turn in. Needn’t mind me. [ll fuss 
round yere an’ smoke a good while yit. 
Thar hain’t no ceremony at this ho-tel— 
the rooms is all fust-class *partments.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Small,” said Mr. 
Sighal; and then, after some pause, re- 
suming audibly the thread of his own 
thought, he asked: “Mr. Small, do you 
not: believe in the over-ruling providence 
of God ?” 

“Which God ?” 

“There is but one God.” 





“T don’t see it, Parson. On this yere 
Pacific Coast, gods is numerous—Chinese 
gods, Mormon gods, Injin gods, Christian 
gods, an’ the Bank of Californy.” 

“Perhaps so, Mr. Small—it is written 
there be gods many; but there is one only 
true God, Jesus Christ the righteous.” 

“Don’t see it, Parson.” 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal rose quickly 
to his feet, and pulled down his vest at 
the waistband, like a warrior unconscious- 
ly feeling for the girding of his armor. 

“Do you deny the truth of the sacred 
Scriptures, Mr. Small ?” 

“1 don’t deny nothin’, 
come before me to be recognized. 
I say is, I don’t see it.” 

“You don’t see it?” 

“No, sir!”—emphasis on the sir. 

“Perhaps not, with the natural eye- 
sight; but with the eye of faith, Mr. 
Small, you can see it, if you humbly and 
honestly make the effort.” 

“T hain’t got but two eyes—no extra 
eye fer Sunday use. What I can’t see, 
nor year, nor taste, nor smell, nor feel, 
nor make up out o’ reck-lection an’ hitch 
together, hain’t nothin’ to me. That’s my 
meanin’ when I say, ‘I don’t see it.’ ” 

“T am deeply grieved to hear you speak 
so, Mr. Small.” 

“Now, look yere, Parson,” replied Mr. 
Small, as he got up to bustle about his 
work, ““fellers like me, livin’ out o’ doors, 
has got a God what couldn’t git into one 
of your meetin’-houses.” 

“Mr. Small—pardon me—there is a 
glimmer of what seems to be meaning in 
your remarks, but really I fail to com- 
prehend you.” 

“That’s hit’—it will be observed as a 
peculiarity in Mr. Small’s language (a 
peculiarity common to unlettered. West- 
ern-born Americans) that he sounds the 
emphatic form of the pronoun i¢ with an 
aspirate h—“that’s hit! That’s the high- 
larnt way to say, ‘I don’t see it.’ Now 
we’re even, Parson—only you’ve got a 
million 0’ meetin’ house bells to do the 
*plaudin’ fer you, an’ I hain’t got nary 
one. But these yere mountains, an’ them 
bright stars, an’ yonder moon pullin’ 


cept what kin 
What 


bright over the summit, would ’plaud me 
ef I knowed how to talk fer what made 
’em. Hush—listen!” said Small, sudden- 
ly pausing, 


and pointing under the moon- 
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light across the dim valley. “That’s a 
coyote; I wonder which of us he’s laugh- 
in’ at!” 

“Yash; kiotee. He heap talk. Mebbe 
so tabbit ketch um,” said the Indian, ris- 
ing and gathering up his blanket to re- 
tire. “Me heap shneep” (sleep.) 

“Throw down another stick 0’ wood off 
the wagon, Gov., before yer go to bed.” 

“Yash ;-me heap shneepy,” replied the 
Indian, stretching and yawning with up- 
lifted hands, from one of which his red 
blanket draped down for a moment over 
his shoulder, gorgeous in the dancing 
camp-fire light. 

While the Indian climbed the wagon- 
side for the stick of wood, Mr. Sighal re- 
marked: “Mr. Small, before we retire, 
may I not ask the privilege of a few words 
of audible prayer to God for His preser- 
vation through the night hours?” 

“Yes, sir. Yere, Gov., come yere. I 
want that Injin to year one prayer, ef he 
never years another. I’ve paid money 
when I was a boy to hev Injins prayed fer, 
an’ now I’m goin’ to see some of it done. 
Come yere, Gov.” 

The Indian-came to the fireside. 

“Yere, Gov..—you sabe? This a-way; 
all same me”—and Mr. Small dropped 
upon his own knees at the side of his roll 
of bedding. 

“All-a-same—Injin _all-a-same—little 
stand-up ?” asked Gov., dropping his blan- 
ket, and placing his hands upon his knees. 

“Yes! Little stand-up—all same me!” 

“Yash!” assented Gov., on the opposite 
side of the roll, settling gradually upon 
his knees. 

It happened that the parson kneeled 
facing the Indian, so that the Indian had 
him in full view with the firelight shining 
on the parson’s’ face, and not being ac- 
customed to family worship, nor having 
had the matter fully explained to him, he 
conceived the idea of doing as others did; 
so that when the parson turned his face 
to the stars and shut his eyes, the Indian 
aid so, too, and began repeating in very 
bad English, word for word, the parson’s 
prayer—which piece of volunteer assist- 
ance not comporting with Mr. Small’s im- 
pression of domestic decorum, caused that 
stout gentleman to place his two hands 
upon the Indian’s shoulders and jerk him, 
face down, upon the bedding, with the 
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fiercely whispered ejaculation, “Dry up!” 
The Rev. Mr. Sighal prayed for the 
ms present, in their various condi- 
tions, and their safety through the night; 
acknowledging that he knew God’s hand 
was in these vast solitudes, guiding as of 
old the swoop of the raven’s wing, and 
marking the death-bed of the sparrow. 
There was much in the prayer that was 
fervent and fitting, but nothing that could 
be fairly called original. 

When the party arose to their feet, Mr. 
Sighal sat down, burying his face in his 
hands supported by his knees; Mr. Small 
changed an unbaked for a baked loaf with 
the bake-kettle; and the Indian, taking 
up his “plug” hat and red blanket, mere- 
ly remarked “Me heap shneep!” and re- 
tired behind a sage-brush. 

“Parson,” said Mr. Small, after refilling 
his pipe and resuming his seat, and as the 
Rev. Mr. Sighal sat gazing reflectively in- 
to the fire. 

“Sir,” responded Mr. Sighal, with a 
slight start, from his reverie. 

“[’m‘ a-thinkin’ over your prayer.” 

“Well, Mr. Small, I hope God will make 
my humble effort of some slight use in 
opening to you the door of His great 
mercy.” 

“T was a-thinkin’ about it jest that-a- 
way. I was tryin’ the sense of it on.” . 

“T wish, Mr. Small, that God had 
vouchsafed to me the power of making its 
meaning plain.” 

“Oh, you made it plain enough, accord- 
ing to—to—well, ef my mother’d been 
yere, she’d ha’ thought that was a No. 1 
prayer, and she ha’ hollered ‘Amen!’ 
every time you went fer me an’ the Injin; 
but what I was thinkin’ about was your 
callin’ on Jesus Christ as the Giver of all 
Good, the Creator of all things. Now—you 
excuse me, Parson!—right thar is jest 
whar I can’t quite go with ye.” 


“Tt is written, ‘the Word was made flesh 


and dwelt among us, and by it were all 
things made which are made.’ ” 

“Yes, I’ve read it. I know hit’s writ- 
ten, an’ hit’s printed. But written things 
hain’t no deader *n some things what 
hain’t been wrote yit.” 

“Deader! Deader!” 
Sighal. 

“Yes; dead sure—certiner.” 

“Ah! I understand it now.” 


repeated Mr. 
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“An’ as fer printed things,” continued 
Mr. Small, “‘they crawl”—then, observing 
the look of perplexity in the parson’s face 

—“yes! they crawl—wun’t stay put. 
Allers changin’ with new translatin’ an’ 
new lights.” 

Here Mr. Small had occasion to look 
after his baking. Resuming his seat, he 
said : 

“Parson, ever been to Yosemite?” 

“T have not.” 

“Ever seen the Grand ‘Canyon o’ the 
Colorado River ?” 

“T have not.” 

“Well, Parson, I’ve seen both them 
places. I resked my skelp, me an’ two 
other fellers—bully fellers them was, too! 
—a-packin’ my blankets fer three weeks in 
an’ out an’ aroun’ the Canyon o’ the Colo- 
rado, jest to see it. I b’lieve I could stay 
there foriver an’ climb an’ look!” 

“T have read of the great works of God 
made manifest in the desert places.” 

“Parson, that remark don’t touch the 
Ef ever yer see that canyon, yer’ll 
jest think any printed book yer ever 
opened, or any words yer ever heerd, hain’t 
got no power in ’em.” 

“T have no doubt it is magnificently 
grand.” 

“Parson,” slowly queried Mr. Small, 
“do yer think Jesus Christ made the Can- 
yon o” the Colorado, an’ the world hit 
tuns through, an’ the sky hit opens under, 
an’ the ocean ’at takes hits waters?” 

ey do.” 

“Well, I don’t know! Seems to me thar 
was never nothin’ born in Judear that hed 
hands that kin lay over Ameriky—an’ 
nothin’ was never born in Ameriky that 
hed hands that kin build a ten-cent side- 
show fer that ar canyon! Parson, them’s 
things that can’t be wiped'out, nor wrong- 
printed in no books!—nor no new light 
can’t make ’em more’n they jest are! 
Whatever made sech things as them, an’ 
these yere mountains, that’s my God. But 
He hain’t got no hands in the image 0’ 
these yere!” extending his horny, black- 
ened palms, and adding as a climax, “‘ye 
kin bet yer sweet life on that.” 

“Oh, Mr. Small!” cried Mr. Sighal, 
rising to his feet. “My dear sir, do you 
wish to deny and throw away as naught, 
all that the good Lord Jesus, our Divine 
Savior, has taught, and fall back into 
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heathenism ?” 

“T don’t want to deny nothin’ nor fall 
back nowhar. Ef Jesus Christ . teaches 
men to do honest an’ fair, one to another, 
that’s all right, an’ I’m with him, in my 
style, sech as it is; but when you, or any- 
body else, asks me to jump from that p’int 
inte the idea that he made an’ rolls crea- 
tion—that lets me out! Thar, now, Par- 
son! I kinder understood you, because 
you was a Parson; but you wasn’t likely 
to understand me, because I’m a bull- 
puncher. Now we understand each other. 
I’ve had my say, an’ I’ll listen to anything 
you’ve got to say on the whole trip, as well 
as I know how.” 

“Well, Mr. Small,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Sighal, taking Big Jack’s extended 
hand, “whatever may be my regrets, I can 
but respect the opinions of a man who re- 
spectfully states them. And I shall only 
pray to God to give you a clearer light.” 

“That’s all right, Parson! An’ now, 


as I’ve got your oatmeal cake baked an’ 
everything done up brown, what do you 
say ef we roll out the blankets, go to sleep 


an’ fergit it all till mornin’ ?” 


“T shall be pleased to retire at any 
time.” 

“Well, hit’s a fine night,” said Jack, 
proceeding to untie the roll of his bed- 
ding, “an’ we needn’t go under the wagons 
but jest spread down in evenest places we 
kin find.” 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal made his first 
his bed, straightening the blankets about 
bed in the wilderness, and, as the moun- 
tain phrase goes, “crawled in.” 

“Parson,” said Mr. Small, as he sat in 
his feet, “got plenty blankets? I kin 
spare ye a pair.” 

“Plenty, thank you.” 

*““Good-night, Parson.” 

“Good-night, and God bless you, Mr. 
Small.” 

The bright moon and stars moved on in 
their long-appointed courses through the 
wide and cloudless sky, the sage-brush of 
the valley stretched far away, the moun- 
tain rose ragged to the serrated summit, 
the cattle browsed along the slope, the 
shadows of the great wagons fell square 
and dark upon the dry desert earth, and 
nature’s old, old silence closed down upon 
the wilderness. 

In the morning, Mr. Sighal awakened 
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early, after a sweet and refreshing sleep, 
his lungs and whole inner man toned up 
with the dry, dewless, fresh air, to find 
Mr. Small far forward in the preparation 
of breakfast. 

“Good mornin’, Parson! Didn’t any- 
body disturb yer last night, walkin’ on the 
up-stairs floor, did thar?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Small! No; Ive 
had a fine sleep”—drawing on his wear- 
ing apparel. 

“When ye sleep out nights yere, whar 
thar’s never no dew fallin’, hit’s better *n 
any ho-tel.” 

“Yes, sir; the air is very refreshing and 
invigorating,” said Mr. Sighal, stamping 
his feet into his boots, and shaking the 
creases out of his pantaloons. 

“Thar’s soap an’ a sort o’ towel on the 
wheel-hub, an’ ye kin take ’em an’ go 
right over thar to.them willer-bushes an’ 
hev a wash, an’ then hash’ll be ready.” 

While Mr. Sighal and Mr. Small were 
taking breakfast after the customary pe- 
tition for grace, the first gold rim of the 


gun, with the distant trees painted in its 


halo, rose into view on the top of the far- 
off EKastern mountains, and Gov. Nye, with 
his red blanket about his shoulders, came 
softly across the nearer hills, the scattered 
cattle moving zigzag through the sage- 
brush in front of him. 

“Now, Parson,” said Mr. Small, when 
they had finished breakfast, “we'll roll up, 
tie up, an’ h’ist up our beddin’ ; then hitch 
up the bulls while Gov. eats his grub, an’ 
roll out.” 

While Mr. Small, taking each heavy 
yoke in its turn upon his shoulder and 
holding one bow in his right hand, walked 
up to each off-side ox successively, dropped 
the end of the yoke gently upon his neck, 
slipped the bow upward and secured it to 
its place with the key, then removing the 
other bow, rested that end of the yoke up- 
on the ground, led the nigh-side ox to his 
place with the bow, and thus arranged 
each twain in their proper yoke, Mr. Si- 
ghal, with outspread arms and extended 
hands, rendered amiable- assistance. in 
keeping the herd together. 

“Done eatin’, Gov.?” said Mr. Small, 
when he had stationed his horned troop 
in marching order. 

“Yash. Heap eat um all up.” 

“All right,” approved Mr. Small, tum- 
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bling the cooking utensils into the box. 
“No time to wash dishes this mornin’. 
Yere, Gov., snail hold o’ this box. Now 
tumble up there an’ take it.” And heav- 
ing the box up after the Indian, he drew 
his terrible whip from its place between 
the wheel spokes, stepped to the side of 
his team, and letting go the lash, swung 
it about in the air at arm’s-length in front 
of him, and then suddenly bringing it 
toward him with a peculiar jerk, causing 
the buckskin snapper to go off like a re- 
volver, shouted “Gee, Brigham—ro-o-al 
out!” and the “desert schooners” slowly 
sailed away into the valley. 

Mr. Sighal marched afoot, pausing to 
pick up a peculiar pebble and carry it 
awhile, then to find a pebble more peculiar 
and drop the first to take the second ; now 
to hunker down and study the spikes upon 
a sleeping horned toad, then to pluck some 
flower so tiny small that it seemed but a 
speck among the pulpy dry gravel and 
loose earth; now turning face about to 
take in the rugged outline of the moun- 
tain under whose shadow he had passed 
the night, and then lower his vision to 
note the saucy swaggering strut of that 
black “prospector,” the raven, walking 
down the road in the distant track of the 
wagons, not failing at the time to watch 
the lizards flash across his path; now again 
trudging along, like Bunyan’s “Christ- 
ian,” with eyes surveying the to him un- 
known land in front—the Delectable 
Mountains, where, according to Mr. 
Small, he might see some “bully float 
quartz.” To him the sameness of the 
land was a newness; no green and gold of 
leaves that grow and leaves that die, no 
babbling streams through valleys grown 
with grass, no heaving fields with squares 
of “thine and mine;” but one wide waste 
of ashen gray, one cloudless sun, one 
wagon-road across the scen¢, and moun- 
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tains all about. 

Thus the time passed. Driving all day 
in the hot sun, with unhitching, cooking, 
eating, talking, praying, cooking, eating 
and rehitching during the cool evening 
and morning, and sweetly sleeping through 
the night. Dustily across valley after 
valley; slowly up this side and noisily 
down the other side of mountain after 
mountain, Mr. Small pausing on the sum- 
mit of each to point out to the parson the 
prominent peaks as they appeared plainly 
to the eye in a range of one hundred miles 
-—showing, here and there, far away, their 
huge sides, where man, with all his might 
and genius, is boring mere gimlet holes, 
from which to draw the bright white 
wealth that makes the yellow glitter in 
the city’s halls. 

In the long, slow journey, Mr. Sighal 
sought, by easy lessons, to draw round the 
consciousness of Big Jack Small the sub- 
tle and intricate simplicity of his own 
faith in a persorial God, with feelings of 
humanity, yet powerful to the utmost 
limit of all the mighty magnitudes of 
power. All of which Mr. Small refused 
to see, and stoutly clung to his own crude 
materialism, overshadowed by a_ wide 
Gothic spirituality, born perhaps of the 
tribal tinge in the blood which gave him 
bis fair.skin, high-bridged nose, bold gray 
eye, and long, tawny beard. It was again 
the old subtleties born of a southern sun 
endeavoring to bring the wild Norse blood 
upon its knees at the foot of a Roman 
cross. 

The conversion of the Indian, which 
was Mr. Small’s special desire, did not 
proceed satisfactorily. It is comparative- 
lv easy, I opine, to build religion upon 
civilization; but the labor must be thor- 
ough, and the effort exhaustive where there 
is only the love of food, of passion and of 
existence to appeal to. 
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THE MEN WHO MAKE SOLDIERS OF 
FORTUNE 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


HO SAYS 
States is 

nation ? 
Americans may be peace- 
loving and addicted to commercial pur- 
suits, but they have fighting blood in 
plenty. Hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans fell over themselves in a mad 
scramble to get to the front when the 
Spanish-American war broke out. That, 
of course, was mainly due to patriotism. 

But there is in our fellow-citizens an 
innate martial spirit, a yearning for ad- 
venture, which finds vent whenever any 
expedition, with a prospect of a fight 
with anybody at all, is undertaken, and 
its character made public. The hardest 
fighting this year in Nicaragua was by 
American adventurers. The United 
States is filled with soldiers of fortune. 
Nor are they all of the happy-go-lucky, 
shiftless, jobless class, either. 

That men of, the highest standing in 
their respective communities have this 
thirst for adventure is made evident by 
the class of men who applied for mem- 
bership in the crew of the steamship Jes- 
sie Banning, which, under the name of 
Bogota, was fitted out in Seattle and in 
San Francisco, in 1902, for service in the 
navy of Colombia, in the revolution which 
devastated that country from 1899 to the 
year named. She was commanded by 
Captain H. H. Marmaduke, a former offi- 
ver of the Confederate Navy. 

From the time the Jessie Banning’s 
mission became known, she was over-run 
by volunteers. ‘There were dozens of ap- 
plicants for every berth upon her. Those 
whe could not apply in person did so by 
letter, and the following, which with a 
few others marked “confidential,” and 
therefore not printed here, formed the 
first thirty received, indicate strikingly 


that the United 
not a military 


the material from which the ranks of 
soldiers of fortune are filled. These let- 
ters were preserved. Later ones became 
so numerous that they were destroyed un- 
answered, often unread, for the Jessie 
Banning, now the Bogota, was  over- 
whelmed with those eager to accompany 
her and fight under the “blood-and-gold” 
flag of Colombia. 
Here are some offers of services : 


533 Morrison. St., Portland, Or. 
Dear Sir: 

I learn you are commanding the Jessie 
Banning for the Colombian Government, 
and will proceed to business soon as the 
guns are on board. I have been in the 
Transport Service for our Government 
for several years as engineer. Now I am 
out of commission and over 45; this de- 
bars me from service on a battleship. Be- 
ing an old Marine Engineer, I am want- 
ing to get back again, particularly now 
the concerns are going against men at 
my age. 

I have good testimonials from com- 
manding officers, also civilians, that speak 
of my character and ability as a man and 
a gentleman. 

Trusting to hear favorably from you, 

Yours very respectfully, 
GrorcE Hunt. 


No. 7 East St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 


Hearing that you may be in want of 
gunners on your vessel, I beg to offer my 
services. I have served as seaman gunner 
in the British navy for a period of seven- 
teen months, and I have also served as 
chief gunner in the Chinese navy during 
the war in 1894. I may state that I am 
also a navigator, holding U. S. license, 
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and am twenty-five years of age. Hoping, 
sir, that if you may have a vacancy, you 
will consider my application favorably, 
and I will serve you to the best of my 
ability, 
I beg to remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
WaLrTerR M. Lopez. 


834 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 


In reading the list of officers of the Bo- 


gota, and failing to see mention of a sur- 
geon, I would respectfully apply for the 
position in the event of its being vacant. 

I was a resident surgeon at the French 
Hospital for three years. For one year 
assistant police surgeon, and had charge 
of the small-pox hospital during the late 
epidemic. 

Tn case you should look with favor on 
my application, I should be most happy 
to furnish credentials. 

Yours respectfully, 
V. E. Purnam. 


La Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
Sir: 

Noticing an article in a Los Angeles 
paper regarding the Steamer Jessie Ban- 
ning, which soon is to become the Bogota, 
I take this way of inquiring if there is 
any possible way of serving with you. I 
served an apprenticeship in the U. S. 
Navy, and was on the Battleship Iowa 
during the Santiago campaign. Was dis- 
charged in San Francisco in 1899 to ac- 
cept a commission in the U. S. Volun- 
teers. I served in that capacity in the 
Philippines for 2 years and 6 months, and 
was mustered out at San Francisco in 
1901. I drifted down here, and have had 
a very good position, but on account of 
trouble with a native woman, lost it, and 
now I have no money, and would be will- 
ing to take up anything. If you stop at 
Guaymas on your way down, I can refer 
you to the Southwestern Commercial Co. 
there at that place. I can read and write 
Spanish, so would be of lots of service in 
that respect. 

If it would be of not too much trouble, 
would like to hear from you on this sub- 
ject. 


Yours truly, 
D. C. MENDEL. 
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Shawnee, O. T. 
Dear Sir: 

I have learned of your acceptance of 
command of the Colombian Navy. If 
my services are needed, I would be glad 
to serve under you. I have been until re- 
cently an acting assistant surgeon in the 
U. S. Army—service in the Philippines. 
Have also acted as surgeon on Pacific 
steamers making points along the coast 
of Mexico, Central and South America, 
and am somewhat familiar with the lan- 
guage and customs of the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. 

I am a native Kentuckian, age 35. Am 
quite sure that I can come up to all re- 
quirements, and be of some value to you. 
I can give satisfactory references on ar- 
rival in Seattle, if required. Please wire 
me if you can use me, and I can come to 
Seattle before your departure. 

Very respectfully, 
H. Goopwin, M. D. 


2430 James St., Whatcom, Wash. 
Sir: 

I have seen in the local papers that the 
Colombian Government is enlisting men 
for their navy on this Coast, and I ad- 
dress this to you to ask if you can give 
me any information about the matter. I 
am a seafaring man, and have had over 
three years’ experience in the engine room 
in the United States navy as fireman, 
oiler and water-tender, and also was act- 
ing machinist; so please drop me a line 
as soon as convenient to oblige 

A. J. MARCHAND. 


Corning, California. 
Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly send me blank to make 
application for position of surgeon or in- 
form me where I can procure same for 
Colombian army. 

Respectfully, 
Dr. M. Mason. 


Pinole, California. 
Dear Sir: 

Seeing by the paper that you were in 
command of the Colombian steamer Bo- 
gots, and were going to enlist a crew of 
Americans to fight for the Colombian 
Government, I would state I am open for 
enlistment as machinist. I served two 














years in the American navy as first-class 
machinist on the Baltimore and Gunboats 
Nos. 10, 11, 9, in the Philippines. I am 
a practical machinist of 11 years experi- 
ence, and am now employed in the Cali- 
fornia Powder Works at this place. I 
have a fair knowledge of Spanish, and 
spent one year in Mexico and Cuba. 
Please let me know what the terms are, 
and oblige, 
Yours respectfully, 
Henry G. Dorr. 


Willits, California. 

Sir: 

I see in the paper you are recruiting 
a crew of ex-navy men for the Jessie 
Banning to serve under the Colombian 
flag. 

ii you have not a full crew when you 
recejve this letter, I and my partner 
would like to ship with you; we are both 


ex-navy men, and would like to go in the’ 


fire-room. Hoping to hear from you, I 
remain, 
Yours respectfully 
EK. Mapison. 


2319 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 
Can you find a place on your ship for 
a man to act as Hospital Steward. Have 
a fair knowledge of medicine, and am a 
registered druggist in this State. Can 
act as doctor’s assistant. Saw active ser- 
vice in U. 8S. Army in Philippines in 
1898, and have honorable discharge. Am 
24 years old. Will you give me a show? 
Respectfully yours, 
H. H. Moreweap. 


Alamo, Oregon. 
Dear Sir: 

See that you are to be captain of the 
Jessie Banning and will go to Colombia 
in service of that country. 

I would like to enlist in the same cause. 
Saw two years service (infantry) in the 
Philippines. Was Second Lieutenant, Ist 
Tenn. Vol. Inf. My present occupation 
is bookkeeper, stenographer and _ type- 
writer. Would be glad to go as an en- 
listed man or in any capacity. Or would 
be glad to go as secretary or some work 
in my line. 

Could also bring with me several sol- 
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diers who have seen service in Philippines 
and South African war. 

Will come if you will answer by wire at 
once, stating conditions. 

Hoping to hear from you by wire or 
mail, I am, 

Very truly, 
J. W. Burks, JR. 


Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Sir: 

A few days ago I wrote you in reference 
to going to Colombia and fighting for her. 
I have a friend, Captain Turner, who 
says he can get from 30 to 60 ex-U. §&. 
soldiers and cowboys here in the two ter- 
ritories, provided the Colombian Govern- * 
ment would furnish transportation. We 
are ready to come and enter the service at 
once, and while we can bear our own ex- 
penses, we cannot afford to do so for the 
men we could bring. Mr. Turner was a 
First Lieutenant of Kansas Cavalry in 
98. I had been recommended for a com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant in the 10th 
Ill. Vol. Inf., but the 9th was the last one 
taken from Illinois. I am now a First 
Lieutenant in our National Guard here. 
If this reaches you, which I hope it will, 
please answer by return mail or wire, if 
you think the Government will do the 
right thing by us. We mean business. 

Yours very truly, 
H. L. WINELAND. 


Attorney-at-Law, Hotel Guthrie. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 


I hereby offer my services as physician 
and surgeon, if such are needed, aboard 
the Jessie Banning, or otherwise, by the 
Colombian Government. 

Respectfully, 
E. A. Boum, M. D. 

Graduate Home Medical College, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1890. 


1234 Mission St., San Francisco. 
Dear Sir: . 

I would be pleased to accept the posi- 
tion as Surgeon on the Jessie Banning 
during her cruise to the scene of battle. 
Best of references. 

Respectfully yours, 


LAURENCE T. REEGAN, M. D. 
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33 Steuart St., San Francisco. 
Sir: 

I respectfully request to apply for a 
position on the Steamer J. Banning, of 
which you command. I have served 8 
years in the U. S. N., and am still in the 
service, but will skip if there is a show 
for a little excitement. I am a Quarter- 
master, 1st class; am an American, and 
I have been through the gunnery school 
in Washington, D. C. Hoping to get a 
berth in your vessel, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
VINCENT BREWSTER. 


Shawnee, Okla Territory. 
' Dear Sir and Comrade: 

[ learn with pleasure of your good for- 
tune in obtaining the recognition and 
command your talents and bravery de- 
serve. In the Colombian navy I should 
be very proud to share your fate with 
your command, and I very earnestly de- 
sire and solicit this honorable service with 
you, and shall deem it the highest honor 
to do so. I, too, am an old ex-Confeder- 
ate soldier. I am just 56 years of age, 
and am in vigorous, robust health. I am 
a graduate in medicine, and am at this 
time capable and willing to perform any 
service that any other man of: 30 years 
ean. Will you kindly grant me this high 
honor? I am sure that I can, if oppor- 
tunity is presented, prove and convince 
you of my ability to perform any duty re- 
quired of me. I can furnish convincing 
proof by letters and in person that I am 
worthy of your confidence. I served with 
General John Morgan and Bedford For- 
rest in our Civil War, and gained some 
slight distinction and promotion with 
them. ‘Trusting that you can see your 
way clear to find a place for me in your 
vessel is the heartfelt wish of your com- 
rade. I shall await your reply with much 
anxiety. I need not tell -you I shall, if I 
should be so fortunate as to be enlisted, 
to be your loyal and _ faithful friend 
through every vicissitude of fortune. 

Your obedient servant, 
THomas F. Berry, M. D. 


Colusa, Cal. 
Sir: 
Just notice an article in the paper of 
recruiting officers and men. I would like 
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to state that I would like to accept a 
position as officer of some kind. Am 
First Lieutenant of Co. 23 Knights of 
Pythias; am on the promotion for Rege- 
mentle officer. Now, if I can be of ser- 
vice to the Government of your ship just 
fitting out, would be pleased to serve. My 
occupation is druggist, and am always 
sober. 
Yours very respectfully, 
M. THIELE. 


xolden Eagle Hotel, Redding, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

I read the account of your proposed trip 
to the seat of war in Colombia. I write 
this thinking that we two may be related. 
In case you belong to this immediate fam- 
ily, I should like very much to secure: a 
berth with you on the trip, in almost any 
capacity. 

Have had a taste of such a life, as I 
was discharged from the 20th Kansas 
volunteers as a second lieutenant. I en- 
listed as private. If you can see your 
way clear to let me go, please notify me, 
and I will come to ’Frisco, posthaste. 

Until then, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
G. J. MIvter, Jr. 


1921 Locust St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sir: 

I write to inquire if you need an apothe- 
cary or hospital steward, on your vessel. 
I am a registered pharmacist, and have 
passed examinations in minor surgery, 
bandaging, etc. Was formerly Hospital 
Steward, 20th Kansas Inf. U. S. Vols., 
and have also served as apothecary 1st 
class, U. S. Navy. I am 38, sober, active 
and competent, and can furnish best tes- 
timonials as to my character, capacity, 
etc. Am physically sound, except that I 
am near-sighted, which is corrected by 
wearing glasses. This defect did not at 
all interfere with the performance of my 
duties in the U. S. Service. I can come 
at once. Native of Maryland. 

Respectfully awaiting your reply, 

[ have the honor to be, 
W. E. Huncerrorp. 


Not the least remarkable feature of the 
above correspondence is the extent to 
which the medical profession figures in 
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the applications for service. Desire for tion of the same thirst for adventure that 
experience with gunshot wounds and other actuates the former soldiers and sailors. 
practical surgery may account for this The age of romance is still with us. 
to some degree, but in some of the letters There is no dearth of soldiers of fortune 
from the medicos there is plain indica- in the United States of America. 











THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE 


BY HARRY COWELL 


The medium of exchange is my despair, 

*Tis mighty and with heaven hath close alliance— 
Two worlds at once. ’tis neither here nor there, 

Yet one too many, as it were, for Science. 


Great Caesar’s ghost! *Tis pretty tough, 
Material terra firma stable! 

To tip the waiter, that’s enough. 
In heaven’s name, why tip the table? 


Upon this ground I stand. nor slight 
The grav’ty of the situation, 
Till Science, haply, turns more light 
Upon the subject—Levitation. 


Me, when [I list attempts to prove it, 
To levity I must abandon: 

The arguments in favor of it, 
They haven’t got a leg to stand on! 


Admitting that I may be wrong, 

To grant the affirmative I’m ready: 
The spirits must be very strong, 

And truly nothing if not heady. 


I reckon, housed in common sense, 

Earth’s guest, without my heavenly hosts ; 
Hold immaterial evidence— 

In giving judgment—that of ghosts. 


And yet, in very deed I write 
This non-sense as the spirit moves me. 
What reader deems it out of sight 
Thereby rejoices and disproves me. 





“TO BE BURNED. UNOPENED” 


BY HELEN FRANCES HUNTINGTON 


that Barron took from his dead 

wife’s desk, and sprang into 
vivid multiplicity all over the walls, the 
windows and the floors; wherever his stark 
gaze rested, that appallingly significant 
command stared back at him: “To be 
burned, unopened !” 

He sank into a chair before the open 
desk which revealed all the intimately 
feminine treasures by which Juliet had 
kept in touch with the dearest events of 
her life—all of which were entirely apart 
from her husband’s existence. There was 
a little valueless ring; a dead chum’s let- 
ters; the dust of a red rose and the tragi- 
eally interrupted journal of a lad who 
had lost his life in a heroic effort to save 
another, and, lastly, that securely sealed 
packet of letters marked: “To be burned, 
unopened.” 

A fierce, despairing jealousy took pos- 
session of Barron as a hundred dire pos- 
sibilities flooded his anguished brain. He 
had known absolutely nothing of Juliet’s 
life previous to the summer of their en- 
. gagement, for she had been of a different 
world from his intellect-bound existence ; 
she had been as uncommunicative about 
herself as she had been incurious about 
his past, which was as bare of romance as 
it could well he, for Love had passed by 
his studious youth and early manhood at 
a great distance, only to return and crown 
his maturity with a joy almost too ex- 
quisite. But Juliet! It was impossible 
that she could have passed through her 
beautiful, magnetic, blithe youth without 
love—many men had, doubtless, loved her 
and she had unquestionably loved in re- 
turn. The more he thought of her tran- 
quil, retrospective moods, of her mute gen- 
tleness and toleration of his awkward, 
blundering ways, the more painfully cer- 
tain he grew that she had never really 


HE WORDS detached them- 
! selves from the sealed package 


loved him because her heart had been with 
an early love—the writer of those secretly 
treasured letters. It was pity that she 
had given him—her husband—but she had 
clothed it in such beautiful sentiment that 
he had mistaken it for love. 

He said to himself, in stark agony of 
spirit, that he could not force himself to 
obey that mute command, because all the 
rest of his life would be tortured with un- 
endurable doubts. And, surely, if Juliet 
had cared for him at all she would absolve 
him from an obligation that would entail 
life-long misery upon him. Again and 
again his tense fingers slipped under the 
strong silken cord that bound the forbid- 
den letters, but always an appalling sense 
of desecration prevented the final break- 
ing of the seal. 

“T can never endure the dreadful un- 
certainty of doubt,” he told himself over 
and over. 

After a long while he roused his torpid 
body and went out into the keen wintry 
night in which the tenuous brilliance of 
myriad city lights mingled with the ampli- 
tude of domestic warmth that radiated 
from countless homes. Barron gazed at 
the light and listened unattentively to the 
endless bustle, for he felt as remote from 
human propinquity as if he had been a 
cast-away on a desert island. His aching 
loneliness separated him completely from 
all the vivid life that palpitated about 
him.’ As he hurried desolately toward the 
shadowy dimness of Madison Square, a 
hearty hand gripped his shoulder, and an 
intimately friendly voice hailed him with 
limitless cheer. 

Barron raised his head with a wrench, 
and looked dazedly into the handsome, 
smiling face of Burton Ravenal, who had 
just stepped from a cab in the wake of a 
baggage-laden porter. “You home again !” 
he murmured tonelessly. 

“Just got in on the Bretagne, which was 








ten hours late. But what ails you,. Bar- 
ron? Have you been ill?” Ravenal asked 
solicitously. 

“Juliet is dead,” said Barron in a voice 
that seemed to come from a great dis- 
tance. 

Ravenal’s handsome face whitened and 
sharpened incredibly; his hand dropped 
nervelessly from the other man’s shoulder 
and his dominant figure lost its buoyant 
poise for a moment, while the hurrying 
crowds jostled by unheeded. “Juliet 
dead!” he repeated, in a voice from which 
all life and warmth had fled. “Come in 
with me,” he begged. “I seem not to 
realize what you are saying.” 

“IT can’t go in there,” Barron protested 
with a shivering glance at the glaringly 
lighted hotel entrance where the porter 
waited expectantly with an armful of 
smart traveling paraphernalia. “Come 
home with me, Ravenal, do! There is 
something I must ask you about. I am 
not fit to trust to my own shaken judg- 
ment.” 

Ravenal flung a word to the man with 
his traps, then swung about and followed 
his friend through the scintillating crowds 
that eddied up and down Broadway, across 
the quieter streets of the West Side to a 
familiar brownstone house that had de- 
scended to Barron through two generations 
of scholarly, dryly reserved gentlefolk. 
Neither spoke until they stood side by 
side in the silent red-leathered study be- 
fore Juliet’s desk. 

“There,” said Barron, pointing shak- 
ingly to the sealed packet, “is what I want 
you to help me about. I can’t obey her 
wish because the thought of what those 
letters may contain would drive me mad.” 

Ravenal stared hard at the mute mes- 
sage which seemed mysteriously to take 
voice—J uliet’s low but far-reaching golden 
voice, then so tragically silent. ‘Most 
women,” said he, after a difficult moment, 
“cherish some token of an early attach- 
ment which their loyalty prompts them to 
guard from outsiders, although there may 
be nothing to hide. You must fulfill 
Juliet’s wish, Barron; now, while I am 
here to sustain your shaken courage.” 

“T can’t,” Barron whispered, sinking 
‘weakly into a chair. “I should never 
know an untortured hour with that dread 
doubt tearing at my heart. If it is true that 
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the dead know the needs of the living, 
Juliet will understand how it is with me; 
and forgive my transgression of her will. 
If the dead know nothing, it will not mat- 
ter to her either way. And if, as you say, 
the packet contains only mementoes of 
some girlish fancy, no harm will have 
been done in opening it. But Rave- 
nal, I must satisfy myself by this proof 
of my place in Juliet’s heart. I cannot 
live without it!” 

“You must do her bidding, Barron,” 
Ravenal insisted, inexorably. “Do it now, 
to spare yourself further torture.” His 
hand went out toward the sealed letters, 
but Barron snatched them jealously out of 
his reach. For a little while, a poignant 
silence hung between them; then Barron 
lifted his haggard eyes to the face of his 
friend, whose death-like pallor appealed 
to him for the first time. 

“You have been ill,” said Barron, rous- 
ing from his deep misery for one sympa- 
thetic moment. “Pardon me for my sel- 
fish inattention to everything but my own 
trouble. You look wretched. Do sit down 
and let me fetch you a glass of brandy.” 

“No. No, thank you, Barron. I am not 
ill,’ Ravenal protested, “but terribly wor- 
ried—over business affairs.” 

“IT am sorry! ‘You have always been a 
faithfu] friend to me, Ravenal—the best 
a man ever had. Juliet liked and trusted 
you above every one else. She used to 
look forward to your return with the 
keenest delight.” 

Ravenal leaned across the table and 
laid one unsteady hand on the sealed let- 
ters. “For that reason, if for no other,” 
said he slowly, “let me take these into my 
keeping until you have time to gather 
back your courage. If, after a month—” 

“Oh, no, no!” Barron broke in miser- 
ably. “I could not endure the suspense.” 

“Till to-morrow, at least,” Ravenal 
urged. “You are terribly overwrought at 
present, and everything looks out of focus 
to you. By-and-bye the worst will pass 
and your clear judgment will return.” 

Barron’s hands dropped helplessly to 
his lap. “I am not even half the man 
you think me,” said he in deep abasement, 
“or I should not think of violating Juliet’s 
wish, now that she is dead. She loved me 
—of that I feel certain. Yet, I permit 





all manner of black doubts to profane her 
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_ precious memory. She was so quiet, you 
know, Ravenal, so undemonstrative. I 
often yearned to take her in my arms and 
tell her how unspeakably dear she was to 
me, but I never dared, for fear of repuls- 
ing her. She was capable of great inten- 
sity of feeling, but somehow she repressed 
it in my presence.” 

“Some women are like that,” Ravenal 
murmured. 

“She was so clever—really _ brilliant, 
wasn’t she? I am not the kind of a man 
to bring out a woman’s affections,” Bar- 
ron interrupted himself to explain hum- 
bly. “I wondered over and over that she 
ever married me when she could have made 
a far better match even at the very time 
of my proposal. Hobart, you know 
But she loved me,” he reiterated, with a 
wintry smile, that added pathos to his sad 
face. “Of that I am absolutely certain.” 

“And you must honor her affection by 
obeying her innocent wish.” 

Barron drew a deep, uneven breath that 
sounded like a repressed sob. “You are 
right,. Ravenal,” he murmured with an- 
other dim smile. “It is very good of you 
to care intimately about my troubles. It 
makes my burden a little lighter to have 
you share it.” 

“T will take the packet at least for to- 
night,” said the other man, slipping the 
letters into his overcoat pocket. ‘““Try and 
get a good night’s rest, Barron, for you 
need it sorely. Do you feel like going 
over to the hotel with me—just for com- 
pany, you know?” 

“No, Ravenal, thank you. I'll stay 
right here, where I seem to be near her. 
Thank you again for all your sympathy.” 
He rose and gripped his friend’s hand with 
tremulous intensity, as the latter paused 
for a moment at the threshold where Jul- 
iet had so often welcomed him. He seemed 
to see, in the steady fire-glow beyond Bar- 
ron’s pathetic figure, a woman of rare and 
tranquil loveliness, with deep, serious eyes 
and a grave sweetness of expression that 
brightened to sudden radiance at love’s 
approach. 

“Juliet! Juliet!” he mourned under his 
breath, as he turned and hurried down the 
soundless stairway, and out into the en- 
ecompassing darkness of the night. 

He wanted to be alone, shut away from 
all the gay, mad, heedless world that had 
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but yesterday held such intimate claims 
upon him, to face his hour of darkest 
doubt in solitude. A sense of utter weari- 
ness dragged at his heart and retarded his 
steps, which were like those of a man sud- 
denly stricken with an exhausting illness, 
for all the dear delight of life that had 
made his home-coming so sweet to him had 
been swept away by the one devastating 
stroke of fate that had carried Juliet for- 
ever beyond his life. Once within the se- 
clusion of his room he took the packet 
from his pocket and laid it on the table 
beside him while he leaned back in his 
chair with closed eyes and reviewed all 
the deeply satisfying events of his long 
friendship with the dead woman. Every 
trivial detail sprang into vivid relief 
against the even background of ten swift, 
pleasurable, cloudless years while she had 
stood to him for the one dear and perfect 
friend of his life, too pure and lofty for 
one assailing doubt. He had met Juliet 
in the flower of her buoyant, beautiful 
youth when all the riotous lure of young 
desire had been at floodtide, and even 
then she had been a full-measured woman, 
brimmed with verve and fire and ambi- 
tions, yet as fine and fair as a flower. Her 
love had seemed to him the one great 
thing worth a lifetime of striving, but 
even when she had turned its fervent tide 
into the calmer but deeper channel of 
friendship she retained her lofty place in 
his heart. Her marriage with Barron had 
been a great surprise to Ravenal, who 
had deemed the quiet, middle-aged stu- 
dent not quite worthy of Juliet’s prodigal 
affections, but that first hurt judgment 
had passed and the spiritual fitness of the 
union had become irrefutably clear to him. 

But those forbidden letters! What did 
they stand for? A black suspicion stung 
across Ravenal’s heart, but he recoiled 
from, its withering touch as utterly un- 
worthy of his life-long trust in the dead 
woman. There had never been the shadow 
of doubt between them in life, then why 
should he doubt her in death? The 
thought was monstrous. Yet that dark 
dread returned again and again to knock 
at his grieved heart. Had Barron with 


his dull, plodding incorruptible goodness 
*been able to satisfy the lavish desire of 
Juliet’s prodigal nature? There had been 
other lovers full of the virile charm that 
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leads youth captive, brilliant, magnetic, 
forceful men like Hobart—Hobart! At 
last the poisoned dart struck a vital mark. 
Ravenal recalled a hundred trivial inci- 
dents following Juliet’s marriage, which 
all pointed incriminatingly toward a con- 
tinuation of Hobart’s attentions. 

To Ravenal, life’s whole outlook changed 
with that dread conviction. He felt him- 
self wrenched violently from the old safe, 
familiar moorings of faith and cast adrift 
upon stormy seas. All the zest of living 
had. departed; he felt hopelessly old and 
futureless. A sharp trill of the bell 
brought him back to tangible things with 
a shock of repulsion that sent the blood 
oounding painfully to his temples. Be- 
fore he could answer the ring, Barron had 
stumbled across the threshold, a white- 
faced, pitiable figure. Ravenal swept the 
fateful packet from the table to the floor, 
where his foot gave it a quick thrust that 
sent it into safe hiding. 

“T couldn’t rest,” Barron said, chok- 
ingly. “It is no use trying to fight against 
nature. Give me the letters and let me 
put an end to this cursed suspense.” 

Ravenal pushed his friend gently into 
a chair, trembling in every fibre of his 
own being as he did so, for his nerves 
were strained almost to the breaking 
point. “Try to put the matter out of 
your mind altogether,” he urged soothing- 
ly. “It is all over with now. Juliet’s 
wish has been fulfilled.” 

.“What do you mean?” Barron 
huskily, with a quick gasp of alarm. 

“T have burned the packet for you,” said 
Ravenal, with desperate calmness, resolved 
to verify his lie the moment he was free 
to do so. 

The bereaved man sank back despair- 
ingly, his thin figure seeming to shrink 
under his carelessly adjusted clothes. “Oh, 
how could you!” he cried, with piercing 
reproach. “How could you!” A storm 
of agony shook his frame pitilessly for a 
few dreadful moments, but it passed as 
suddenly as it had come. Presently he 
raised his drooping shoulders and tried to 
force his broken spirit to sustain his will. 

“Tt was the right thing to do,” he said 
chokingly. “I realize that very keenly, 


cried 


but I am such a pitiful coward I couldn’t 
have done it. 
when 


Thank you, old friend. By- 


and-bye, the worst wears off, I 


“TO BE BURNED, UNOPENED.” |. 
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shall even be glad of this night’s work, 
Thank you!” 

He did not try to hide the tears that 
trickled down his pallid cheeks, but wiped 
them away humbly and began to talk of 
Juliet and the brief, transfiguring happi- 
ness that she had brought into his lonely 
life, all of which hurt the listener so 
acutely that answering speech was impos- 
sible. For hours Barron talked on and 
on; when a clock in the adjoining room 
struck three he rose, in a shambling way, 
and groped for his hat, which had dropped 
beside his chair, and in so doing his fum- 
bling hand thrust the fateful package from 
its dusky hiding place into a patch of 
brilliant light, with its starkly incrimin- 
ating message face-up. 

The two men stared at each other in 
inquisitorial silence for a few dreadful 
moments, during which they seemed 
hardly to breathe in their intense agita- 
tion; then Barron stooped and caught up 
the little white bundle with a groan that 
seemed to rend some vital part of his 
heart. 

“God, Ravenal, why did you lie to me?” 
he cried in a distorted voice. “There can 
be but one reason—that you know the 





worst—that you are the worst.” He 
laughed horribly and began to tremble 


violently like a man stricken with palsy. 
“You and Juliet: * * * And all the while 
1 stood by blindfolded, believing in your 
friendship and her faith. * * * She 
counted the days, in my very presence, 
that would bring you back to her, using 
my blind faith as a mask for her eager- 
ness: and you used my friendship to dese- 
crate all that made life dear to me! My 
God, how shall I bear it! * * * But why 
should I care when there is nothing to 
care about—nothing in all this pitiless 
world! No hope, no god, no love, no 
honor—nothing but hideousness and hate 
and hell! Her love a mockery and your 
whole life a damnable lie. * * * No, 
don’t speak!” he cried fiercely, thrusting 
his groping fingers under the silken cords 
of the packet and ripping it wide open. A 
shower of closely written letters fluttered 
to the floor, and Barron fell to his knees 
and gathered them up in frenzied haste. 
Rising he leaned toward the light and 
tried to read the topmost letter, but his 
hands trembled so violently that the writ- 
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ten words danced into hopeless confusion. 
Bracing his hands against his breast, he 
succeeded in steadying them sufficiently 
to make the writing clear. Ravenal fol- 
lowed Barron’s strained gaze across the 
page twice; then the letter dropped from 
the tense grasp that immediately snatched 
up a second missive. Again Ravenal 
scanned the hungry eyes for some clue to 
the devastating secret that was to blight 
the reader’s life beyond all mortal repair. 

Barron dropped the letters to the table 
and fumbled through them with breathless 
suspense, then he suddenly laid his hands 
across his eyes and sank into a chair. 
“God,” he cried into the far distance; 
“God forgive me.” 

After a long while, Barron lifted his 
head and looked at his friend. All the 
pain was gone from his face, and a look 
of steadfast peace shone in his deep eyes. 
“Read the letters, Ravenal,” he said. 
“Read them aloud. Juliet would wish it 
now. I think she knows and has for- 
given me.” 

The command seemed to come. from 
some invisible presence that spoke through 
the man who had so mysteriously found 
peace. Ravenal obeyed without reluctance 
—feeling the impression of Juliet’s near- 
ness so strongly that the letters seemed to 
vibrate under his touch as if they had 
come warm from her strong, vital, mag- 
netic hands. There were upward of twenty 
letters, all written in Juliet’s clear, flow- 
ing hand, unaddressed but dated exactly 
a year apart, beginning with the date of 
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her eighth birthday, a letter for every 
year written on her birthdays—to her- 
self ! 

Orphaned at an early age, she had lived 
a lonely, reserved life in the spiritual 
sense. She had confided to those timidly- 
guarded letters everything that crowded 
her life since that eighth birthday when 
the need of mental expansion had first 
made itself felt—young hopes, young 
ideals that changed slowly with the ripen- 
ing years which taught her life’s fullest 
meaning, together with all the deep yearn- 
ings of a pure and generous spirit. Rave- 
nal’s name was there, clothed with friend- 
ly affection which was but a shadow com- 
pared with the full and perfect love that 
she had given her husband—a love which 
her lips could not or would not express, 
in which the profound cravings of her 
prodigal nature had found tranquil ful- 
fillment. 

There was a letter written on Juliet’s 
bridal morning, which Ravenal laid aside 
unread. Barron understood and smiled 
calmly. 

“Sometime I shall hear it all from her 
awn pure lips,” he said. Then he rose and 
gathered up the letters one by one and laid 
them tenderly on the dying embers of the 
hearth. They quivered, for a moment, like 
the heart of a suddenly revived love, then 
gave their silent message to the flames. 
But that which neither change nor decay 
can efface remained, to go with Barron 
through the succeeding years, to the Haven 
of his Heart’s Desire. 
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HAT A DUSTY little place 
this is!” I exclaimed, glan- 
cing down at Biddy, as we 


trudged bravely side by side 
down Hopland’s main street in search of 
ice-cream parlors. Biddy’s eyes widened. 
Instead of replying, she gave a jerk at my 
pack, whispering, “Look, the Burnell’s 
motor !” 

Surely enough, a stately black car was 
pulling up beside us and cheery voices 
called to know what we two supposedly 
staid school-marms were doing in tramp- 
ing attire sixteen miles from Cloverdale. 

“Sure, and we’re making the most of 
our four days’ holiday by taking that 
tramp in Lake County we have threat- 
ened you with so long!” 

Bursts of laughter answered us, and 
“Lake County! You? Why, the sun 
has affected your heads! Get in with us, 
and we will take you safely home.” 

Biddy and I had had enough of this sort 
of, thing before setting out. 

“I don’t see what is so funny about it,” 
IT responded. (It was my first year in 
Cloverdale.) “Do you people in this part 
of the State never walk ?” 

“Not if we can help it,” chuckled Mr. 
B., pater. “Come on, now, pile in.” 

We had great difficulty in getting away 
with dignity, a parting shout informing 
bs that we would never reach Lakeport on 

oot. 

In the ice-cream parlor we learned the 
way to the hop-fields. 

“It’s paying off day, and there’s to be 
a great barbecue. You mustn’t miss it,” 
said the proprietor. 

We agreed, and started down the road 
for the fields and camps of the American 
Hop and Barley Company. The fields 


were a veritable maze of twine, despoiled 
of the vines. 


Overhead and far away on 
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all sides it stretched, shimmering masses 
of silky gray cobweb. The camp was a 
tent city to rival Santa Cruz. We speed- 
ily made our way to the ice-cream booth 
kept by an acquaintance of Biddy’s, and 


there refreshed ourselves. Soon Mrs. 
Fitz suggested that we go with her to the 
“cafe”—an enclosure presided over by a 
veritable hippopotamus, who rolled into 
sight just at that moment. 

“No, thank you,” said I, “let me stay 
and sell cornucopias.” 

Left in charge, I was in no time so en- 
grossed in the art of giving cornucopias 
that running-over look with a single 
spoonful of ice-cream that I was startled 
to hear Biddy exclaim: 

. “Sure, and I’ve short-changed the lad. 
Here he comes.” 

She had begun to sell bread for the 
stand next door, whose proprietress glad- 
ly availing herself of the opportunity, had 
also gone to the ‘‘cafe.” The young fel- 
low came back for his change, and poor 
Biddy, in her efforts to make good, oyer- 
reached, and the next thing I heard was: 

“Now I’ve given him a dime too much! 
T’ll have to make it up myself!” 

This she did surreptitiously, just as 
Mrs. Fitz returned beaming; her kindly 
face broadened on hearing that we had 
taken in $1.45 during her absence. She 
proceeded to show us the sights, begin- 
ning with the piles of barbecue meat, 
which, stabbed through by huge iron 
spikes, smoked and sizzled over a trough 
of coals under the superintendence of 
two greasy Mexicans. From an inspec- 
tion of the bake oven where 300 loaves 
were turning to a delicious brown, we 
crossed to the line-up before the pay- 
windows of the rudely constructed office. 
The line extended back under the shadows 
of the warehouse, men, women and child- 
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ren, some old and bent and tired, others 
young and cheerful. Each as his turn 
came at the window, passed in to the 
weary-looking cashier a wad of notes, 
paper money issued by the company and 
redeemable at the end of the season, when 
some $10,000 in coin was taken in under 
escort. The rate paid was a cent a pound, 
and after twenty minutes’ observation we 
concluded that the pickers averaged about 
a dollar a day, though skilled hands had 
made as high as seven dollars. On the 
whole, they were a quiet, earnest lot. And 
as we started across to the hop kilns, sev- 
eral wagon loads of families, already paid 
off, their belongings gathered about them, 
passed down toward Hopland. 

The kilns, situated in a grove of fine 
oaks some quarter of a mile to the west, 
proved a novelty. The furnaces stood in 
a large basement whose temperature, kept 
at about 140 deg., was redolent of sul- 
phur. The hot air passes up through a 
ceiling of sacking laid across narrow slats, 
and on top of this are the hops—a regular 
sea-of them, yellowish-green and billowy. 
On the suggestion of our guide to step in 
and help stir them, we plunged in after 
him, and knee-deep shoved and pushed 
our way through the pungent mass. The 
hot sulphurous fumes made us cough, and 
we willingly desisted after a few minutes 
to pass on across the rude car-way to the 
baling. After twelve hours in the kiln 
the dry hops are shoveled into cars and 
run across to a large granary on one side 
of which is a horse-power press. Four 
men were at work here shoveling and 
brushing the fluffy mass into the press. 
Each pressful came out below in com- 
pact rectangular form, clear-cut, almost 
as hard as wood. Before the weight on 


top was removed, the sides opened, and ~ 


the men hurriedly stitched the edges of 
the sacking together. 

“They say men can’t sew!” laughed 
a friendly youth. “Look here!” and he 
proceeded to illustrate. A minute later 
a perfect bale, weighing 190 pounds, was 
jerked out and rolled end over end to 
join its fellows. Our young baler, on 
hearing that we were bound for Lakeport, 
begged us to give it up. 

“T’ve lived there all my life, and it’s 
37 miles over that mountain grade if it’s 
a mile,” he declared. 
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His friends corroborated his testimony, 
and we left a little crestfallen. Biddy, 
who hadn’t tested her ability as a tramp 
scarce knew what to think, for 37 miles 
of mountain in one day seemed a moun- 
tain indeed, and our time was limited. 
But my sixth sense told me that Lakeport 
youth was telling it big. Besides, had we 
not a reputation to make? I thought of 
the Burnells and said, “As for me, I walk 
to Lakeport. Are you with me?” 

“?Deed I am,” said she, cheered by my 
firmness. So turning our faces to the 
northeast, we settled down to walking as 
to a business. 

After two hours of dusty road we came 
to the beautiful little McDowell Valley, 
and applied at a comfortable looking 
ranch-house for a night’s shelter. We had 
established our rate of two miles an hour, 
arriving at six o’clock. The first stage of 
our journey was accomplished. 

Our appearance by this time must have 
been wunprepossessing, for the ranch peo- 
ple plainly took us:in as an act of mercy. 
Though not in the habit of opening the 
door to strangers, they were very kind and 
hospitable once that the door was opened. 
We sat down to a hearty supper. A few 
minutes after the meal had begun the 
owner of the ranch appeared—a _ white- 
bearded bachelor whose fine, stern face and 
stooped shoulders attested to a life of 
steady struggle with the soil. Becoming 
less monosyllabic— 

“Be you from the fields?” he questioned 
as he consumed his fourth glass of milk. 
It was sour and skimmed, but he appar- 
ently did not notice this. On learning 
that we had not been hop-picking, but 
were simply out for a tramp, his interest 
warmed to the subject as unusual, and as 
he talked, I began to resent the economy 
of sour milk practiced on him by the wo- 
men folk. The meal ended, a romp with 
Marjorie, the small niece, ensued; then 
we retired, well-pleased with the first day 
of our outing. 

At breakfast next morning, our host 
gave us numerous useful hints as to the 
road we were to travel, and advised us to 
avoid the cut-off that led past the Mexi- 
can dug-out on the mountain-side. 

“They are a pretty wild lot, and live 
there like animals in a hole in the ground. 
As you go down the mountain, though, 
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you'll find iots-of cut-offs you can take 
where the road can be seen plainly some 
distance ahead.” 

Thanking him for his advice, we picked 
up our things and receiving permission to 
make Marjorie a present, we started off 
at seven o’clock. Our way still lay north- 
east over a mountain range to Lakeport. 
The morning was fresh, the hills inviting. 
Ere long the smiling valley narrowed to 
a wooded canyon, and the road began to 
ascend in steep pulls and winding turns. 
A hunter passed, his face and hands red 
in the sharp morning air, across his horse 
the sleek carcass of a stag, behind two 
dogs. Whiffs of manzanita, bay, mountain 
lilac and stringent bracken greeted our 
nostrils. Now and then we spied path- 
ways through the undergrowth, but we 
mistrusted short cuts. Coming out on 
an elbow of mountain, we beheld the little 
valley which we had left behind us two 
hours ago; its houses and green  corn- 
fields lay shining in sunlight. 

An hour more of climbing lessened our 
fear of by-paths, and on finding an un- 
usually distinct one, we decided to try it. 
Signs of life appeared as we proceeded; 
foot-prints, piles of cord wood, and here 
and there small clearings. On the largest 
of these we halted in surprise. Not ten 
feet away was a low mud dwelling, half 
adohe, half cave, built into the rocky sides 
of the mountain. No lifé stirred, no 
smoke rose from the chimney. It was still 
early enough, we concluded for the Mexi- 
cans to be asleep. So on tip-toe we passed 
under wires strung with strips of venison, 
skirting some bushes on which Chili pep- 
pers were drying in the sun, the bags in 
which they were tied looking for all the 
world like large white blossoms. Once we 
paused to breathe, several hundred yards 
up the mountain side, but an ominous 
rustle among the trees around the little 
adobe sent us hurrying upward. Later a 
clatter of hoofs behind, and we _ faced 
round in our tracks starting to the edge 
of the road, as four horsemen trotted past 
in a cloud of white dust. To our relief, 
four clean-shaven American faces smiled 
an interested greeting. 

“Hunters!” gasped Biddy. 

“Yes, thank Heaven,” I responded fer- 
vently, “and we are near the summit.” 

On a sudden Clear Lake lay before us, 
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stretching its beautiful blue length far 
away to the foot of “Uncle Sam.” Down 
the steep, bushy sides of the mountain be- 
low, twisted the white road, appearing, 
disappearing, doubling on itself, diving 
into canyons, but ever making for the 
lake. The four hunters were still on the 
summit, silently gazing down on_ the 
country around. To the southward 
stretched row on row of fire-blackened 
ranges, while two distinct clouds of smoke 
told that the forest fires were still raging. 

“Splendid view, isn’t it?” said one of 
the hunters. “You young ladies must 
have had quite a walk. When did you 
start ?” ; 

On hearing that we had come up the 
grade in four hours, they gave us a look | 
of genuine appreciation which gratified us 
exceedingly. 

The down-grade relieved our weary feet 
and we went along briskly, yet keeping our 
eyes on that fair blue lake, at times run- 
ning and leaping down the steep cut-offs. 
At the bottom of the canyon where the 
road forked, and some crates of Bynum 
Springs water were piled awaiting the 
stage, we sat down to rest and eat our 
lunch, doubtful as to which road to take. 

“Now, did that man say, ‘Don’t take the 
south road or you’ll land in Kelseyville,’ 
or was it, ‘If you don’t want to go to Kel- 
seyville take the south road?’ I’m sure he 
said something about Kelseyville and the 
the south road.” A passing teamster set- 
tled the question in favor of the north 
fork. So we went on our way, stopping to 
explore a deserted inn and to taste the 
strong mineral water bubbling out of the 
ground. A half-effaced inscription im- 
formed us that this was “Glen Alpine,” 
but no man was near to explain why Glen 
Alpine stood thus abandoned. 

Our road now led up again and the 
lake was lost to view. The sun grew 
warm, our feet ached; we shifted packs 
often. Even after we had scaled the sec- 
ond low range, the lake, of which we had 
occasional glimpses, appeared to recede as 
we advanced. Nowhere on its borders 
could we discern a suggestion of a village. 
We seemed to be following the range 
northward for miles and coming no nearer 
our goal. We grew thirsty, and were de- 
lighted to discover two or three scrawny 
apple trees. Knocking off some of the 
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hard little apples we bit into them. A 
mile or so farther on we turned aside to 
rest under a shady oak, when lo! a sign- 
board, “Haul no dead animals onto this 
place.” Shortly after, we began to pass 
farm houses, but did not stop for water, 
as they were all off the road, and at this 
stage extra steps were impossible. How- 
ever, on reaching an abandoned farm 
close to the roadside we drew some water 
from the well, and after drinking greedily 
from the rusty old bucket, sat blissfully on 
the well curb, cooling our feet in one of 
the tubs of water that stood around. Half 
an hour and no one passed that way. Poor 
Biddy was not the fresh little Irish lass 
who had started out so bravely yester- 
morn, and my heart smote me a little 
for having induced her to come. But had 
I not bruises on both feet myself? We 
comforted each other: 

“You look fine. Sure, I’d never know 
but that you were going to a pink tea!” 

“Honest? You look pretty well, too.” 

Refreshed, we continued our journey, 
and before long trudged bravely into 
Lakeport. On arriving at the lodging- 
house which had been recommended to us, 
our first request was for hot baths. This 
appeared to throw the sparrow-like land- 
lady into a flutter. On seeing consterna- 
tion dawn in our faces, she had an inspi- 
ration and explained that her neighbor 
next door had a nice porcelain tub and 
hot water at all hours, and she was sure 
a small sum would procure the use of the 
room. It did. And after a good hot soak 
and two hours’ repose in a darkened bed- 
room, we primped and started down town 
to find something to eat. 

It was a pretty town lying quietly on 
the very edge of the lake upon whose 


waters and opposite border rested the last - 


glow of the setting sun. Up the main 
_ street we strolled inspecting in passing all 
restaurant and grill-rooms. In a curio 
store we bought ‘some post-cards, and 
learned that we could get a launch to take 
‘us down the lake the morrow for the 
sum of $2.50. The cards were despatched 
announcing to various scoffers in Clover- 
dale the completion of the first stage in 
our journey. The curio-store man pointed 
out the Lakeview Hotel opposite as the 
best place to get a dinner. The 50 cent 
meal proved excellent. On leaving the 


dining room a hotel clerk urged us to 
register, and a pleasant faced reporter 
asked if he might not write up a short 
article on our trip for his weekly paper. 
We escaped the interview, but it gave us 
an idea. 

“Let us write it up ourselves after we 
get home,” exclaimed Biddy. “It will 
be fun to have something to recall the 
events by, if nothing more.” 

Lake, town and hillside were bathed in 
moonlight, and we paused a few minutes 
on the water’s edge admiring; then being 
weary we ascended the slope to our lodg- 
ings. In the stuffy little parlor the land- 
lady and three or four of her friends 
awaited our return, and it was evident 
from the blank disappointment on their 
faces when we evinced a desire for bed 
that we had been expected to entertain 
them during the evening. 

We slept soundly, but were up bright 
and early in the morning, for had we not 
to reach Highland Springs by night-fall ? 
For breakfast, we entered a new shed-like 
structure whose sign announced, “Meals 
25 cents.” We asked for an omelet, but 
being unable to furnish a recipe, had to 
fall back on the regulation breakfast, and 
left the restaurant somewhat unsatisfied, 
the little proprietress following us to the 
door to apologize for having no dough- 
nuts to offer us. 

But omelets and doughnuts were of 
small importance once we had taken our 
seats in Captain Wright’s little launch, 
“Alice J.” and started away southward 
over the sparkling lake. The water lay 
clear and blue under the fresh air.’ This 
run down the lake was delightful after 
our dusty walk of the day before. Clear 
Lake is 30 miles long and of very irregu- 
lar shape, its greatest width being 9 miles. 
It lies between beautifully wooded moun- 
tains, old Konocte or Uncle Sam towering 
highest of all, and presenting an ever- 
changing profile as one advances. Several 
miles to the left, our captain pointed out 
the splendid country seat of Dalzell 
Brown, and to the east the Gopsevic place. 
We had heard the romantic story of the 
heiress who, having married the Servian 
street-car conductor, dying left him mas- 
ter of a fortune and a fine home on the 
lake. As we gazed, eager to see it, a 
swift launch, the “Whisper,” passed close 
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by and we caught a glimpse of a dark 
head in the cabin. 

“Milos Gopsevic!” 
Wright. 

Biddy thought she recognized a kindred 
note, a familiar ring in the foreign- 
sounding syllables. 

“Why, that’s just plain Mike!” she ex- 
claimed, and plain Mike he remained to 
the end of the chapter. Observing our in- 
terest, the captain added: 

*T’1] take you over there if you’d like 
to see the place.” 

A few minutes more we were in the nar- 
rows and the frail launch began to rock 
so violently that her master hesitated 
about attempting a landing. But the 


said Captain 
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“Help! All hands! Quick!” And rush- 
ing to the wharf we found him with the 
gardener tugging at the painter. Poor 
Alice lay helpless on her side. ‘The rip- 
pling waves having washed her ashore, 
were proceeding to fill her with sand. 
United efforts succeeded in righting her, 
and then followed half an hour of pump- 
ing out and remorseful ejaculations, while 
Biddy and I laid the cushions and our 
water-soaked packs out to dry on the 
wharf. Annoyance at the delay gave way 
to joy when with a bound we started once 
more and literally flew across the narrows 
to Soda Bay, our destination. And the 
rich coloring, the luxuriant vegetation of 
the shores closing in around us, elicited 








Mount Konocti, Lake County. 


broad lawns and groves of the Gopsevic 
home lay before us, and we urged him to 


ry it. So we ran alongside the wharf; 
we scrambled out and he followed, leaving 
the boat tied to the pier. An air of old- 
world seclusion and peace rested upon the 
place. The house set back among the 
trees, the lawns sloping down to a sunny 
strip of beach, the soft lapping of the 
waves, the far-off vista across the blue 
water—all recalled with painful vivid- 
ess impressions of Italian villas seen 
during a previous year of foreign travel. 
And we fell to dreaming. A rude awak- 
ening came—a cry from Alice’s owner: 


exclamations of delight. A grove of pe- 
culiarly white trees in a small inlet on 
the right was puzzling. Neither of us had 
before seen foliage of such silvery white- 
ness, and we finally concluded that the 
effect must be due to fumes from one of 
the mineral springs in which that region 
abounded. On the edge of the lake close 
to the landing place, a spring of warm 
sulphur water bubbled up, and a little 
distance back in the bushes lay a tiny 
borax lake surrounded by a strip of daz- 
zling sand some three rods wide. Soda 
Springs were numerous. 

But we had time for only a cursory 
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glance around, and much to the disgust 
of the unctuous landlord who had come 
down to welcome us, we shouldered our 
packs and homeward bound set off at a 
brisk walk along the road bordering the 
lake. A mile or so further on, it turned 
west and inland, struggling over a low 
range and diving down and out into a 
fair valley whose broad, yellow-green 
meadows were variegated with patches of 
wild flowers ‘and dotted with dark green 
oaks. 

We were beginning to be conscious of 
the sun when we came to an orchard and 
spied a tree drooping heavy with luscious 
peaches. Unlike most wayside orchards, 
this had an unlocked gate which we did 
not hesitate to enter, having, in our pre- 
vious discussions of orchard robbing, de- 
cided that the Golden Rule covered the 
question. Never were peaches so refresh- 
ing. But, alas! just when our stomachs 
and our good sense called a halt, I reached 
up for 2 particularly tempting peach 
and Snap! went the branch, carrying to 
the ground its load of delicious fruit. I 
called Biddy from the apple-tree she was 
investigating, and we hastily left the or- 
chard. No house being near, confession 
and amends were impossible. 

We passed on through the valley, meet- 
ing no one. Some farm houses appeared, 
and Biddy, the ever-thirsty, insisted on 
stopping. 

“Where have I seen that man before?” 
I mused as the farmer approached. “Ah! 
I have it! T. R. himself!” T. R. was 
wielding a hammer this time instead of 
the Big Stick, but he stopped to draw a 
bucket of icy water, and then produced 
a melon, which certainly seemed a “square 
deal” to us. But my conscience was not 
easy : 

‘Do you own the orchard about a mile 
up the road?” I asked. 

“No, that belongs to a man down on the 
eross-road. He doesn’t keep it up at all.” 

“Oh!” said I. 

Here Biddy hazarded a question: “Can 
you tell us what kind of trees those are 
on the lake shore, the ones with the white 
leaves ?” 

“Yes; they’re only pine trees. The loons 
roost there.” 

“Oh!” said Biddy, in her turn. 


“That is interesting as a_ scientific 
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fact,” I remarked, fixing her with a severe 
glance. We sat on the edge of the porch, 
swinging our feet and enjoying the melon. 
After a few minutes our new friend broke 
the silence with a question of his own. 

“Where are you ladies from?” 

The answering of questions was another 
point which we had several times dis- 
cussed. However, I decided that consid- 
ering the water-melon and his honest face 
curiosity might this time be gratified, so 
I answered: “From Cloverdale, some 35 
or 40 miles southwest of here.” 

“Well, then, I guess you know T. 
Jones—he keeps a saloon there?” 

“T couldn’t recall him. 

“No? Then you probably know Lean- 
der Bates, the barber.” 

I looked hopefully at Biddy, but her 
face was blank. That of the farmer ex- 
pressed decided doubt, and we left him, 
evidently convinced that Cloverdale was 
as unknown to us as were the saloon- 
keeper and the barber. 

On to Kelseyville! a village noted for 
two things—its gas well and the fact of its 
being “dry” on one side and “wet” on the 
other. The gas well was to be seen, but 
not the gas, so after walking up the saloon 
side of the main street and down the other 
we took the high-road again, and crossing 
a btidge entered a flat country of long 
perspectives. Here the road was fenced, 
end there seemed no chance of discover- 
ing a cool spot for our noon-day rest, so, 
rather hopeless, we finally settled down 
under an oak by a lonely cemetery. It 
was hot. We rested an hour, munching 
our dry lunch and anathematizing the 
wagons which occasionally trailed by, 
powdering us with dust. Farther on the 
road turned abruptly to the west, into a 
stretch of chaparral country. That was 
the worst bit of road on the trip, and it 
extended some two miles. Dense chap- 
paral grew close, and effectually prevented 
our taking side paths. The afternoon sun 
beat down. We had to wade along the 
middle of the road through dust, ankle 
deep. It swirled up at each step, settling 
a reddish powder all over us. Eyes, 
mouth and nostrils were filled with it. 

“Ugh! I call this soup!” muttered 
poor Biddy, as each step her feet sank in. 

Two stages passed enveloped in dusi- 
clouds, and it consoled us to see the grimy 
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perspiring faces of the passengers looking 
quite as uncomfortable as we felt. We 
said little till the chaparral belt was 
passed, and a firmer footing gained. The 
heat was growing less by four o’clock 
when we spied a small cottage. Sitting 
on the doorstep we drank glass after glass 
of cool water which one of four grubby 
youngsters condescended to bring from 
the pump. The girl mother appeared 
from within, where she was swishing buck- 
ets of water over the floor to keep the 
house cool. She looked very young and 


worn, but chatted away happily, giving 
directions and sympathy. 

So we went on our way philosophizing 
over the unguessed powers of endurance 
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but the door did not open—ano lackeys ad- 
vanced to take our baggage—no bedia- 
monded clerk urged us to register. It 
was the enchanted palace of the fairy 
story minus the sleeping beauty and her 
guards. Reluctantly we left the broad 
verandah and crossed the road to the tiny 
post-office, whose mistress we found await- 
ing us steeled against all entreaties for 
bed and supper. It developed that the 
managers had suddenly decided to close 
up the large hotel, the season being 
cut short by the unusual] exodus of summer 
tourists to Seattle. Mrs. Basham said 
that she and her husband could not take 
the responsibility of admitting any one to 
the hotel. We sank down into the porch 





Group of pickers in the hop fields of Mendocino County. 


latent in us poor mortals. By five o’clock 
we were beginning to feel as if rest was 
imperative, but imagine our shock on be- 
ing told by a teamster that Highland 
Springs was closed for the season and 
deserted, save for the post-mistress who 
had no way of accommodating travelers. 
Then and there we determined to stop at 
the Springs that night. Soon the out- 
buildings of the summer resort appeared 
in sight, but no faces friendly or other- 
wise watched our approach. We came up 
‘o the hotel from the rear, went round io 
‘se front entrance and attempted to enter, 


chairs and begged and pleaded, but she 
was obdurate. 

“Well!” said I, “I cannot walk a step 
farther. To-night I shall climb in at one 
of the windows, or maybe break into a 
cottage.” 

Even threats failed to move her. There 
was no food to be had for love or money. 
So we sat down disconsolate till the hus- 
band appeared, and hearing of our desper- 
ate plight said: 

“Sure we can find a room for them, and 
supper, too, I guess.” 

Masculine decision is very cheering to 
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distressed femininity. As soon as the 
post-mistress felt the burden of responsi- 
bility roll from her shoulders, she laid 
aside her role of dragon, and, softened, 
told us we might make use of the bath- 
house. So we followed up a winding lit- 
tle path that led by Diana’s Spring, and 
out to the bath houses. Here we found 
many porcelain tubs with both mineral 
and pure water faucets. “Oh, bliss!” 
sighed Biddy, as she slid into the clean, 
cool water. 

It was dark when we left the baths, and 
found our way to the kitchen door, where, 
issuing from a blaze of light, a cheery 
voice bade us enter. 

Aunt Molly, her face erstwhile so grim, 
now positively radiant stood broiling steak 
over the big range. Her husband passed 
with a sparkling pitcher of Seltzer water. 
Delighted, we offered to assist, but they 
would none of it. Aunt Molly bustled us 
in to the piano at the end of the long 
room, saying: “Now you sit down and 
amuse yourselves, and I’ll call you when 
everything is ready.” The meal that fol- 
lowed was a festive occasion ; the table set 
for four was heaped with good things, and 
we were treated most royally, our hostess 
hurrying about to wait on us, bringing 
in course after course, her husband, gruffly 
hospitable, insisting that we eat of all, 
congratulating himself on having laid in 
a bountiful supply of good things that 
very day. 

After it was all over, with Aunt Molly 
we explored the ground floor of the hotel 
—dancing down the long parlors and into 
the silent office, registering at the empty 
desk, and helping ourselves to a post-card 
souvenir at the news-stand. At length we 
settled down around the piano and sang 
—old college tunes, sentimental rag-time 
and bits of light operas which Biddy 


dashed off. eyes sparkling, plump little © 


body swaying to the music. Aunt Molly 
was beaming as she finally lighted us to 
bed. Mutual acquaintances had been dis- 
covered, and we were invited to breakfast 
in the morning, but as an 18-mile tramp 
awaited us next day, we had decided to 
arise at the first gray peep of dawn and 
cover the 5-mile grade to the toll house 
by breakfast time. 

“Now, you are sure you won’t be fright- 
ened, alone in this big hotel?” anxiously 
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inquired our friend on leaving. We re- 
assured her, but as her footfalls died away 
down the long corridors and we peered 
after her into their dim depths, a weird 
sense of loneliness gripped me—Biddy 
and I suddenly seemed young and unpro- 
tected, and our one room such a tiny spot 
in the great dark pile around us. 

“Oh, let’s lock the door!” I exclaimed. 

“Sure; and we'll keep the light burning 
a bit,” assented my room-mate. “There’s 
no danger, as it’s electricity !” 

But exhaustion soon conquered fears, 
and turning the light off, we fell fast 
asleep. 

When I opened my eyes the sky showed 
faintly gray through the windows, the 
hands of Biddy’s watch pointing to 5:30. 
Hurriedly scrambling into our things, we 
passed out into the morning with a feeling 
of relief, for the night’s fears still haunted 
the half-lighted building. 

We were entering upon the last stage 
of our journey, for some 18 miles to the 
west lay Pieta, a little station north of 
Cloverdale, and from there we expected 
to take the train to the latter place. Our 
road wound up through a magnificent 
canyon, whose rocky sides patched with 
fir and pine towered above us. Willows 
and wild grape vine half hid the stream 
beside us, permitting occasional glimpses 
of the water; the hush of early morn was 
over all, broken only by the whirr of 
startled quail or a crashing in the under- 
brush as some wild thing sprang away 
among the trees. Little streams trickled 
out under the overhanging rocks of the 
road-side, giving life to ferns and clinging 
bits of moss. The sun lit up the hill tops, 
and as we ascended, range after range 
came into view, rich washes of color, 
greens fading into blue, purple and dis- 
tant turquoise against a pale sky. 

Exclamations of delight gave way to 
silence. After two hours’ climb, broad 
day spread around us, and we were be- 
ginning to feel empty and in need of a 
rest, when a turn in the road revealed the 
toll-house perched upon the summit above. 
With renewed energy we hastened on to 
reach its comfortable porch. There we 
sat and rejoiced in the aroma of coffee 
and bacon issuing from the little kitchen 
where the young wife of the toll-house 
keeper was preparing us a nine o’clock 
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breakfast. While I stroked a black hound 
Biddy was perusing the list of toll rates 
posted on the wall: “Automobiles, $2.50. 
Six-mule teams, $2.50. Single rigs, 50c. 
Dogs, pigs, sheep, 5 cents each.” Where 
do we come in, I wonder? And why have 
they not rates for aeroplanes? 

On the welcome breakfast call, we went 
within, and sat down to a most tempting 
meal. The coffee had real cream, the hot 
rolls were delicious. While we ate, we 
discussed with Mrs. Toll-keeper the popu- 
lar story that every one was reading, and 
she told of the pleasures experienced dur- 
ing a year of seclusion a deux on the sum- 
mit of the range, with nothing to do but 
embroider, read and play cards, and occa- 
sionally go out, lift the big gate, and col- 
lect fees from merry parties of summer 
tourists. 

Exactly at 10 o’clock we started on, 
down grade this time. The woods were 
stil] beautiful. At noon we stopped an 
hour, rested and ate the luncheon we had 
procured at the toll-house. Slowly but 
surely we were winding down the moun- 
tains and coming to the valley—our val- 
ley, with the Russian river tumbling 
through it and Cloverdale peacefully 
sleeping on its banks some fifteen miles 
farther down. We entered a narrow gorge 
between precipitous walls of bare rock. 


It was hot, and our feet were sore and 
blistered, so sighting a fine pool where 
the road crossed the stream, we sat down, 
pulled off shoes and stockings, and wading 
under the bridge, found a most conven- 
ient seat on the curbing. Some curious 
minnows came to inspect our toes; frogs 
and salamanders crept alongside the 
water’s edge and manifested disapproval 
of this invasion of their realm. A car- 
riage rattled by overhead, but Biddy and 
I were blissfully invisible, and our hand- 
kerchiefs, which we had washed and spread 
out to dry in the sun, happily attracted no 
notice. Reluctantly we remembered that 
we had to reach the line at Pieta in time 
to catch the half-past three train home. 
But our feet, now cool, and ourselves much 
refreshed, we easily covered the remaining 
two miles in forty-five minutes, emerged 
into the vine-carpeted valley, crossed the 
river and gained the station with half an 
hour to spare. This time we employed in 
removing some of the stains of travel so 
that when the train pulled in, it was 
boarded by two tanned but comparatively 
respectable looking young women, and a 
certain young Mr. Burnell, who happened 
to be looking out of the window, sprang 
up to meet them, and magnanimously ac- 
knowledged the achievement of the im- 
possiole. 
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A SILENT PSALM 


BY JESSIE PORTER WHITAKER 


I know a bank whereon the Cypress grows; 

The stiff boughs bend whene’er the storm wind blows: 
And Eucalyptus tall not far away, 

Its slender leaves in playful breezes sway. 


The Pepper branches, hung with clustered gems, 
In tuneful rhythm wave their willowy stems. 
The Aspen shivers in the North wind’s blast; 
Its rounded leaves a quivering shadow cast. 


Firm, steadfast, moveless, Live Oak, standest thou, 
Yet to the wind thine outmost branches bow. 
Though silent, these, in harmony upraise 

A voiceless psalm to hymn their Maker’s praise. 











A TRIP TO BEHRING SEA AFTER CODFISH 


BY GEORGE W. EDWARDS 


NE APRIL morning saw the 
barkentine Fremont, of 350 
tons, riding at anchor in the 
bay of San Francisco. She was 

fitted out for a trip to Behring Sea after 
codfish, and was awaiting the shipment 
of a full crew. 

She was one of about fifteen vessels 
which leave San Francisco and Puget 
Sound every spring for Behring -and Ok- 
hotsk Seas, returning in the fall with a 
load of cod. 

In the hold were some 200 tons of loose 
salt (enough to cure about 175,000 fish), 
leveled out and covered with canvas. Over 
this were stowed most of the heavy ship’s 
stores—the fishing gear, and sixteen of 
the twenty-four dories—light, flat-bot- 
tomed fishing boats—the remainder being 
- lashed on deck to serve as lifeboats. 

Qn the second day at anchor the last of 
the crew came aboard, and at ten o’clock 
next morning we hove up anchor and were 
towed out through the Golden Gate, set- 
ting sail as we went. 

When clear of the harbor, we let go the 
towing line, returning the tug’s three 
whistle farewell by dipping our flag three 
times, and with a stiff breeze on the star- 
board beam, were soon out of sight of the 
California coast. 


After getting everything shipshape, the 


crew was lined up to be divided into 
three watches, each watch having alto- 


gether eight hours on duty out of twenty- 
four. There were forty-one men and 
boys all told—the captain, twenty-two 
fishermen, including the three mates, who 
caught and delivered the fish on board for 
$25 per thousand, the mates being paid 
a little extra for their fish; sixteen in the 
“dress gang,” who remove the head, en- 
trails and backbone of the fish, and salt 
them in the hold; the two splitters, head- 
ers, throaters and salters, and eight 
“blackskin” boys who wash the fish. 

The pay of the dress gang ranged from 
$10 a month for the blackskin boys to 
$75 a month for the chief splitter. The 
two others of the crew were the cook and 
mess-boy. All but the fishermen were al- 
lowed to fish over the rail in spare time, 
being paid regular rates for the fish 
caught. 

The captain, three mates, watchman 
(one of the fishermen), chief splitter, and 
salter, lived aft in the cabin; the cook 
and mess boy in the deck house, and the 
remaining thirty-two of the crew in the 
fo’castle, which was forward below deck. 

Almost every nationality was represent- 
ed, although about two-thirds were husky 
sons of Scandinavia, and a merrier crowd 
would be hard to find, for all on board 
were more or less on piece work, and the 
spirit of chance was in the air. 

Soon after leaving port, each of the fish- 
ermen was given a fishing outfit, which 
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consisted of four fifty-fathom fishing 
lines, several five to seven-pound leads 
(sinkers), twenty hooks, an anchor, sev- 
enty-five fathoms of thin rope for an an- 
chor line, a knife, a fish-gaff, a mast and 
boom for the dory, cloth for the dory-sail, 
and “‘nippers” (grooved rubber rings used 
on the hands to haul in the fishing line.) 

In the fine weather on the trip north, 
the men occupied their spare time prepar- 
ing their fishing equipment, and the decks 
presented a busy appearance, for sails had 
to be made for the dories, masts fitted, 
leads for the fishing lines to be hammered 
into shape, oilskins (waterproof clothing) 
to be prepared, knives and hooks to be 
sharpened, and numerous odds and ends 
to be got into shape. 

We made the trip to the Aleutian 
Islands in twenty-five days, slipped 
through Unimack Pass into Behring Sea, 
ran north a few miles, and anchored about 
five miles from shore in Dublin Bay, near 
the southernmost end of the fishing 
grounds. 

The first day on the fishing grounds was 
occupied in getting everything in readi- 
ness for fishing. The dories were “broken 
out” and placed in four “nests” on deck, 
fitting into one another like dishes when 
the seats, which are movable, are taken 
out. Tables, large tubs, boxes, and a 
pump and hose for cleaning operations 
were fitted into place. 

At three o’clock next morning, “Hard- 
Working Tom,” the watchman, poked his 
weather-beaten face into the fo’castle 
natchway and started the fishing season 
with his favorite morning call, thun- 
dered out in a gruff voice: 

“Hey! Hey! Hey ya. 

Get — get yer coffee, or anything you 
wish. 

Then get in yer dory and bring in a load 
of fish.” 


In a moment pandemonium reigned 
supreme, as out of their bunks came the 
fishermen, each anxious for the honor of 
bringing in the first load of the season, 
hastily dressing and donning their rub- 
ber boots, and heavy woolen overshirts, a 
slight wash, and into the mess room for 
a cup of coffee and a little hard tack and 
cold meat, a lunch in a can, and then out 
on deck and hoist the dories out, and, one 
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man in each boat, they started out for the 
day’s fishing, the direction taken depend- 
ing on the wind and tide. 

At times when conditions favored all 
the fishermen would use their sails, and 
a more beautiful spectacle would be hard 
to find, especially on a clear day in the 
early part of the season when the sails 
are new and clean, the twenty-two yellow 
painted dories, with their white rails glis- 
tening in the morning sunlight, shimmer- 
ing over the emerald sea with a back- 
ground of lofty snow-capped mountains, 
and a clear blue sky is a sight which, when 
once seen, would never be forgotten. 

The fishermen usually give each other 
a “berth” of a mile or more, for, if the 
dories are close together, the schools of 
cod become restless, see-sawing from one 
boat to another. 

Arriving at what the fisherman con- 
siders a likely spot, over would go his 
anchor, and, baiting the two hooks on 
each line, and lowering them to within a 
few feet of the bottom, would commence 
the day’s fishing, giving the lines an oc- 
casional sawing motion. This is done to 
attract and tease the cod into biting. Often 
large schools of the fish are attracted 
around the dory in this way. At such 
times, a fisherman who knows his business 
can keep the school around him until his 
dory is loaded. 

The most important thing is to keep the 
fish “interested.” To accomplish this, 
the lines must be hauled in and let out 
very fast. Many a time when a hitch oc- 
curs through the breaking of a line, the 
school will have disappeared by the time 
fishing has been resumed. 

At times a skillful fisherman can “work 


his school” up to within a few fathoms of 
the surface, and hold them there, hauling 
them in, pair after pair, until the load 
is complete, which is often done in an 
hour or two. 

The cod usually weigh from fifteen to 


forty pounds, although they are some- 
times caught weighing over fifty. The 
average length is from twenty-five to fifty 
inches. A load is from one hundred and 
seventy to two hundred and fifty, accord- 
ing to the size of the fish and the state 
of the weather. When the sea is very 
smooth, the dories are sometimes loaded 
to within an inch of the gunwale. 














“The fisherman requires some skill to keep on his feet.” 


The fishing depth varies from fifteen 
to forty-five fathoms. At the greater 
depth the work is extremely hard, for, 
hauling in a forty fathom line, with a six 
or seven pound [ead, and perhaps two 
thirty or forty pound cod on the end, is 
not very funny, when kept up for hours 
at a time. 

Occasionally other than codfish are 
caught, among them huge skates, halibut, 
wolf-fish and devil-fish. The halibut al- 
ways make a game fight, but are generally 
welcome intruders, for they are very good 
bait, and as a rule just about enough are 
caught to supply the fishermen. The 
wolf-fish, or rock-crushers, as the fisher- 
men call them, have to be handled with 
care. They are usually about three or 
four feet long, and have very powerful 
jaws, armed with a number of spike teeth 
about an inch long. These are probably 
used to pry shell fish from the rocks for 
food, for the stomachs of several of them 
I saw opened contained crushed shell-fish 
mixed with a quantity of sand. If hauled 
into the boat they keep up a continual 
snapping of the jaws, and will mutilate 
the fish around them, and have been known 
to bite through the wooden handle of a 
gaff an inch and a half in thickness. 


The devil-fish on being hauled up usu- 
ally make for the bottom of the dory, and 
cling there, defying all efforts to remove 
them. In this case the hook is usually 
cut off and the devil-fish allowed to go his 
way. One evening, on hauling one of 
the dories on board, a five-foot devil-fish 
was found to he still clinging to the bot- 
tom of the boat, having been there several 
hours. An oar had to be used to pry the 
fish loose. 

At times a number of “berths” have to 
be made before the fish are “struck,” the 
fisherman rowing and sailing a number of 
miles in quest of a likely “hole.” 

When the time comes to “go aboard,” 


‘the anchor is hauled up by means of a 


small wooden windlass. If the wind is 
favorable, the mast is stepped, and the 
sail used; if not, the detested rowing has 
to be resorted to. 

The dories, when half-loaded and prop- 
erly handled, are remarkably good sea 
boats, and in rough weather some of the 
fishermen perform some daring feats, 
loading their dories to a dangerous point, 
and sailing in, sitting on the sheet, with 
the steering oar in one hand, and bailing 
the boat out continually with the other. 
On arriving a little to windward of the 
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vessel, the sail is “doused,” the mast un- 
shipped, and the dory rowed alongside 
and made fast, and the work of delivering 
the cod on hoard is commenced. The fish 
are speared and thrown over the side of 
the vessel, a height of about eight or ten 
feet. This is extremely hard work, es- 
pecially in rough weather, for with the 
vessel rolling and the dory pitching and 
jerking, the fisherman requires some skill 
to keep on his feet, and many of them 
have been thrown head-foremost into their 
pile of fish, and. at times have gone over- 
board. When this happens, the fish- 
counter (usually the captain) is always 
ready to use a long gaff or a rope to help 
him back on board. 

After getting rid of his load, the fisher- 
man ties his dory astern, and after a 
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count of the men’s hands becoming sore 
through continued hard work, and ex- 
posure to salt water and wind. 

Stormy weather is always welcome to the 
dress-gang, for it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to add to their pay by fishing over 
the rail. Some of them catch as high as 
four or five thousand a season in this 
way. 

The work of cleaning the fish com- 
mences anywhere from nine in the morn- 
ing to one in the afternoon, and lasts 
until all the day’s fish are cleaned and 
salted, which at times is nine or ten 
o’clock at night. A double dress-gang is 
operated on vessels of twenty or more 
dories, one section working on each side 
of the vessel. 

The “throaters,” armed with a double- 





“Hauling them in, pair after pair.” 


hasty meal is off again after more fish. 

Usually two trips a day are made, al- 
though when the fish are plentiful and the 
weather fine, three, and even four, are 
sometimes made. The fishing day is gen- 
erally from about four in the morning to 
seven in the evening, the dories being 
hoisted aboard and “nested” every even- 
ing. 

After having a wash and a good meal, 
the fishermen tumble into their bunks at 
about eight p. m., to lie and dream of the 
next day’s luck, or perhaps to wish that 
the next should be a “blowy” day, so that 
a much needed rest could be had, for 
stormy days are the fisherman’s Sundays, 
and at times are very much desired on ac- 





edged knife, commence the operation by 
partly severing the head and ripping 
the cod open, sliding them. on to the 
“headers,” who remove the head and en- 
trails, dropping them overboard, and slid- 
ing the body on to the splitters, who cut 
out the backbone, dropping the fish into 
tubs of water. From the tubs they go 
to the “blackskinners’” table, where the 
inside blackskin is removed, and, after 
another bath, they are slid down the hold 
in chutes to the salters, who lay them out 
neatly in “kinches,” about four feet wide, 
depositing a scoopful of salt on each. 

The cod is an exceedingly greedy fish. 
They are often caught with the tails of 
one or two silver-hake (a long, rather thin 
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fish), which they had swallowed, protrud- 
ing a couple of inches from their mouths. 
Many curious articles have been found in 
their stomachs, such as rocks, rubber nip- 
pers, pieces of rope, and one I saw exam- 
ined contained several large felt wash- 
ers. They had probably been thrown 
overboard from some passing steamer or 
sailing vessel. 

Now and then an ill-fated “diving bird” 
(the true name of which I have not 
learned) is found in the cod’s stomach, 
elaws and feathers included. These birds 
are slightly smaller than an ordinary sea- 
gull, and come by the hundreds to join 
the thousands of sea-gulls on the fishing 
grounds for the summer to feast on the 
refuse from the fishing vessels. They are 
able to fly around with the gulls, and swim 
under water, and are well thought- 
of by the gulls, for, when the entrails of 
the cod are thrown overboard they usually 
sink, the “submarine” bird then comes to 
the rescue, diving down and bringing the 
prize to the surface, where it is held by 
the continual pecking of dozens of gulls 
which swarm around to share in the feast. 

The fishing vessels usually make a num- 
ber of berths in a season; that is, they 
move to various locations on the fishing 
grounds, which are scattered over several 
hundred miles of Behring Sea, off the 
northern coast of Seward Peninsula and 
the Aleutian Islands. One or two trips 
are also made to small rivers in the vicin- 
ity, where the dories are sent in with bar- 
rels for fresh water. 

By the latter part of August, we had 


175,000 fish on board, which was about all 
the forty-year-old Fremont could safely 
carry, and after giving the vessel and 
dories a thorough scrubbing, and getting 
everything about decks shipshape, the an- 
chor was hove up, and with flag flying, the 
Fremont commenced the merry trip home- 
ward, exchanging salutations with some of 
the remaining fishermen which we passed. 

The trip home was an enjoyable one 
hoth in regard to the weather and the spir- 
its of the crew, for all on board had more 
or less of a “stake” coming. 

The “high liner,” or most successful 
fisherman, was “Hard Working Tom,” the 
watchman, who had over 15,000 fish to his 
credit. One of the other “snailers” (good 
fishermen) had 13,000, and two others 
12,000 each, and the “low liner” had 
something over 5,000. 

The run down from Unimak Pass was 
made in sixteen days, which is fairly 
good time, and early one sunny morning 
in the middle of September found the 
Fremont proudly sailing into San Fran- 
cisco harbor, the first of the cod fisher- 
men to return. 

After being removed from the vessel, 
the cod are washed and placed in huge 
tanks containing very strong brine, there 
to remain until thoroughly pickled. 

The fish are later removed from the 
tanks, and placed in the sun, or a steam- 
heated room, to dry, after which they are 
skinned, the larger bones removed; then 
the fish are cut up and made into bricks 
or rolls, packed into boxes and shipped to 
market. 
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AMERICA’S OBERAMMERGAU 


Gustave Frohman Tells of the Coming Production of the Mission Play of Early 


California to be Given in the Open-air at Riverside. 


Premiere Next December 


SOLA F yay 


ENTION OF THE coming 


production of the great Mission 

play, to be offered for the first 

time next December at River- 

side, California, is now most opportune. 

The Mission play will be presented on a 

scale as has nothing heretofore, and it is 

perfectly safe to make the assertion that 

this production will be the crowning event 

in modern day theatrical achievements. 

The initial presentation will be given next 

December, and will be seen annually 
thereafter. 

To Mr. Frank A. Miller are we indebted 


for this spectacle. He has labored assidu- 
ously for the past number of years in the 
hope of some day being able to offer this 
drama, which will portray the career of 


the celebrated Spanish Missionary, Fra 
Junipero Serra, and also picture historical 
episodes of California during the time of 
Father Serra. Up to a year ago, Mr. Mil- 
ler remained very reticent on the matter, 
owing to the fact that an author for this 
play, a playwright capable of combining 
this big theme, was not to be found. Dili- 
gent search continued for a long time, 
but without success. The affair was first 
brought to my hearing by Mr. Miller, and 
I, who have always been very partial to 
California, having first come to this coast 
when a boy. and my first theatrical ven- 
tures were those which I undertook while 
in this section of the country, became 
highly wrought over the wonderful possi- 
bilities of this drama. To do something 
for California as a sort of appreciation of 
my success here, I have always sought 
keenly, and the opportunity for doing such 
was now very evident. After hearing Mr. 
Miller’s dramatic narrative, I set out to 
find the writer with sufficient ability and 
genius for the dramatization of the great 


Mr. Edward Elsner. 


Mission play. I had found things identi- 
cal as was found by Mr. Miller. The same 
difficulty as was in his case confronted me, 
a playwright was now a difficult person to 
find. I approached the greatest and most 
popular dramatists of the day, but after 
seeing them, I felt that my search was not 
concluded. Of the many I had conversed 
with, not one did I consider eligible for 
this work. 

Later I met Mr. Edward Elsner, who 
has been identified with the Frohmans for 
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a number of years, and stage director in 
the largest of this firm’s enterprises, and 
being cognizant of Mr. Elsner’s ability as 
a dramatist, I placed the matter before 
him. Mr. Elsner immediately became en- 
thusiastic, the imagination of the young 
author pictured to him the vast possibili- 
ties of the Mission play, and the oppor- 
tunity it offered as the greatest spectacle 
ever conceived in this or any other coun- 
try. He at once inquired into the details 
of the matter. Very soon after Mr. Els- 
ner had acquainted himself with the theme 
of the drama, he set about for the writing 
of his scenario. This he having completed, 
submitted same to Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller 
accepted it and petitioned the author to 
proceed with the writing of his play. Mr. 
Elsner is now putting the finishing touches 
on the drama. 

Mr. Elsner will not only write the play, 
but will also appear in the principal role, 
that of Father Junipero Serra. The pic- 


tures which the Overland Monthly has 
been fortunate in securing consent for re- 
production herewith, show Mr. Elsner as 
Father Serra posed before the Cross at 


the top of Mount Rubidoux, and also in 
front of the Mission Inn. It was while 
Mr. Elsner was at Riverside recently that 
these pictures were taken, and Mr. Miller 
secured the services of no lesser .artist 
than Lenwood Abbott for this work. 'The 
Cross at the Top of the Mount was erected 
by the people of Riverside in memory of 
the noted Priest, and principally through 
the efforts of Mr. Miller. 

To popularize and perpetuate the Mis- 
sion features of California has Mr. Miller 
long aimed, and with the presentation of 
the Mission play next December will come 
the fulfillment of his long-cherished art 
dream. The production of the Mission 
play will undoubtedly command the un- 
divided attention of the world at large, 
much in the same fashion as the event of 
the production of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, and to which visitors and 
tourists from all parts of the country 
journey to be present at one of the presen- 
tations. It is necessary for Americans de- 
siring to witness the spectacle to make 
long and arduous ocean as well as rail 
journeys. If the event at Oberammergau 
is potent sufficient to bring such masses as 
assemble there for the Passion Play, sure- 
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ly, in comparison, the Mission play, which 
will rival the European work in every 
direction, will be cause sufficient to attract 
similar interest. Already the preliminary 
announcements that have been made have 
resulted in much commendation for the 
contemplated production, on the part of 
Californians and others alike. Its import- 
ance to this State is of such great size and 
of such bearing, that the very announce- 
ment that there existed a slight possibility 
for its production, brought the people to 
a hearty accordance in approving of it. 

In front of the Mission Inn, in the 
open air and with the streetways closed in, 
thus allowing or giving to use all space 
that may be required for the massive and 
stupendous settings. As an example of 
the ponderousness of the staging, it will 
he with proportionate realism that the 
mountain scenes are depicted. The play 
is in four acts. Each will give great op- 
portunity for splendid stage settings. The 
first act particularly lends itself to the 
stage mechanic’s art, and will show the 
distant mountains and the large Indian 
outcast’s camp. Father Serra makes his 
first appearance as the curtain rises on 
this scene, and as he is shown ascending 
the mountain, he presents a most com- 
manding figure. The second scene show- 
ing the Indian camp, the third that of 
the new Mission erected by the Indians, 
and the fourth and last showing again the 
open, on the chosen site for a proposed 
Mission will demonstrate the efficiency 
of those in charge of this end of the pro- 
duction. 

To give a description of California as it 
rightly takes claim to, I am sure is not 
possible with the greatest of descriptive 
writers. That being the case any attempt 
on my part to prove myself infallible 
would be the work of superrogation. 
But I do demand, and I am determined 
that I shall be recorded as having spoken 
my appreciation of the wonderful efforts 
of this wonderful country and its more 
wonderful people, in a most emphatic 
tone. It again remained for California 
and Californians to bring the actions and 
efforts of the American people, in point 
of artistry, finish and ponderousness, 
above those of other countries. 

In this ideal spot, in this famed River- 
side valley, with its green cloaked and 
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Edward Elsner as Father Serra before the Cross at the top of Mount Rubidouz. 
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snow capped mountains overlooking some 
twenty thousands of acres of orange or- 
chards, where the chirping and twittering 
of the birds is always audible, where the 
blossoms are in bloom the year ’round, will 
this great Mission play receive its pro- 
duction. 

To anticipate a spectacle as has never 
before been shown is to give expectation to 
what both Mr. Miller and Mr. Frohman 
assert will be the result of their labors. 

In hearty accord and among the very 
first to speak their willingness to assist, 
in Mission play production, have been the 
railroad and steamship companies. They 
have made arrangements for special rates 
on all lines, and with the temptingly low 
rates to be offered by the hotels, they can- 
not fail to appeal to the people in all 
parts of the country. 

The Overland Monthly is perhaps the 
first permitted to publish the story of the 
Mission play which follows: 

The curtain will rise in the first act 
on a darkened scene; Father Serra is seen 
ascending the rocks for devotion in prayer. 
On the conclusion of his worship, the 


priest holds communion with the outcast 


indians. He has wielded a remarkable in- 
fluence on the red men, and they are, as 
a result, in extreme submission to him. 
He enlightens them on the merits of 
working, of tilling the ground for food, of 
bearing only a kindly feeling to all, of 
speaking only the truth. During his ex- 
hortation, one of the outcasts interrupts, 
bringing him the news that the tribes 
have met in the valley and have decided 
- to send the young chief, “Star Light,” 
son of the chief of all the tribes, to meet 
Father Serra. The outcast cautions Serra 
to beware, for he suspects treachery will 
result from a meeting with the young 
chieftain and Father Serra. The noble 
priest restores peace and prevails upon the 
Indians to await the coming of the visi- 
tor. “Star Light,” the grandson and 
young warrior, arrives, accompanied by a 
band of Indian warriors. He tells Serra 
that he is forced to command him to leave 
the outcasts, whom he says are the despised 
renegades of the tribes, who have found 
them utterly beyond endurance, and fur- 
ther demands that if Serra will not con- 
sent to abandon them, the outcasts will be 
butchered before his own eyes. The 


_the girl occurs; 
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priest remains intrepid, and defies the 
young warrior, saying that he will protect 
the outcasts from him. Father Serra of- 
fers to proceed with “Star Light” back to 
the camp of the Indians. To this they 
agree, and Father Serra and “Star Light” 
start for the camp. At the camp, the 
Indian tribes are in consultation. They 
are awaiting anxiously for the return of 
“Star Light” with the answer from the 
Priest. Learning that Serra has refused 
their commands, he is accused of encour- 
aging dissension among the outcasts by 
the spell he has cast over them. He is or- 
dered to be burned at the stake. The 
grandfather of “Star Light” and the pre- 
siding chief, is commissioned to pass judg- 
ment on the accused. He, failing to be 
convinced of the priest’s guilt, orders that 
he be acquitted. This greatly displeases 
the other chiefs, who immediately depose 
the old warrior and place “Star Light’s” 
father in charge. “Star Light’s” father 
gives orders for the death of Serra with- 
out delay. He is brought to the scene of 
the execution, which has been prepared be- 
forehand, and which is all in readiness. 
As the torch is about to be applied to the 
fagots, a terrible storm breaks ouf. The 
entire village is laid to waste, the fire at 
the stake has been extinguished. The In- 
dians believe that the combined efforts 
of the Moon and the Great Spirit have 
been brought to action to prevent the 
death of Father Serra. With the opening 
of the third act, an elapse of many months 
is supposed to have transpired. The In- 
dians have declared peace. “Star Light’s” 
father, still keen for the life of the priest, 
is conspiring with a half-breed Indian 
girl. An encounter with Father Serra and 
the girl attempts, by 
means of her fascinating wiles, to gain 
knowledge of his wonderful power, and 
with which he has brought the outcasts 
to such submission to him. “Star Light” 
enters the scene, and the girl, who has 
been the sweetheart of the young chief, 
previous to the time of his becoming un- 
der the influence, intercedes with the 
young chief, to reconsider his course. 
“Star Light” appeals to the Priest for his 
answer. Star Light’s father appears, and 
his son chides him for having stooped to 
conspire with the half-breed. “The girl, in 
viciousness over his remarks, turns upon 











Edward Elsner at the entrance of Mission Inn. 
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THE END OF THE WAY. 


him with an intent to kill. Father Serra 
prevents her and saves the youth. “Star 
Light’s” father appeals to the priest, ask- 
ing him to tell how he can bring his son 
back to his bosom. Serra tells him that 
the only way is to drive out the half- 
breed. This the Indian does, and as she 
is about to go, Serra tells her that when 
her soul is cleaned, after she has fully re- 
pented for her wrongs, she could come 
back, and that she would always find him 
ready with open arms to receive her. She 
spurns the offer, and selects to go out into 
the desert. 
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In the fourth and last act the Indians 
are celebrating the special Christmas fes- 
tival, and it is during the festivities that 
the half-breed girl appears seeking Father 
Serra’s forgiveness. This the priest read- 
ily grants, and she falls dead at his side. 
As the curtain is about to descend on the 
finale, Serra, having climbed to the top- 
most hill, exclaims: 

“Ring out the bells for the lost soul of 
the desert.” 

Thus the Mission play comes to a con- 
clusion. 











THE END OF THE WAY 


BY W. C. POOLE 


Long and weary the journey! 
Hot and sultry the day! 

O’er trail and plain and desert, 
O’er beaten track and way! 

Yet swiftly the moments flying, 
Made short the distance seem, 

For love at the end a-waiting, 
Made life a Golden Dream! 


Dirt and smoke of the travel! 
Noise and roar of the train! 
’Mid dust and cinders flying 
As beating storms of rain! 
Unnoticed all! For a-dreaming 
I saw the ending way, 
Where a heart of love was beating— 
Waiting the close of day! 


Quickly passed were the moments! 
Lighter my spirit grew! 
Unnoticed, golden sunset; 
The Night—or falling dew! 
For, at the end of my journey, 
I know that I shall see 
The one who in love is waiting 
So wistfully for me! 





THE BIGGEST FACTOR IN DEVELOPING 
MEXICO’S INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES 


‘BY C. E. FERGUSON 


of Mexico there has been no one fac- 
tor of greater importance than that 
of hydraulic power. For years the 
power question was the most serious draw- 
back to operations of any size, whether 
mining or manufacturing. The price of 


I: THE INDUSTRIAL development 


coal delivered on the great plateau a mile: 


and a half above sea level was naturally 
very “high,” and for many purposes pro- 
hibitive. No other fuel, in any quantity, 
was available. The great timber tracts 
were not, as a rule, near where the 
industrial growth required power. From 
the early Spanish days, the mines had 
been worked by hand methods, and the 
greater part of the rich ores which could 
be so handled had already been extracted. 
Manufacturing in competition with im- 
ported articles was out of the question. 
Then, twenty years ago, came a little plant 
which was to be the forerunner of an eco- 
nomic revolution. This little plant was 
to generate electricity by using a water- 
fall, and the current was then to be trans- 
mitted some miles to the point of con- 
sumption. In the way of hydro-electric 
plants and transmission lines the whole 
scheme was almost entirely experimental. 


There were troubles, of course, but soon. 


there was another little plant, and then 
another, until to-day hundreds of little 
streams are utilized all over the Republic 
for generating power; factories are run- 
ning all over the country to supply the 
wants of the people; scores of big mines 
which, under former methods, had ceased 
to pay for operation costs, have made 
thousands rich and furnished labor for 
hundreds of thousands; dump heaps of 
ancient mines are being run through mod- 
ern mills and producing more “values” 
than in the original treatment; and, in 
fact, the pace has heen set for a tremen- 


dous and far reaching development of the 
natural resources of the country. 

The next step, and one of the greatest 
importance to the industrial center of the 
republic, came with plans to furnish power 
on a large scale and to market it as a com- 
mon product. A company had been formed 
to operate a chemical factory, using for 
power. a combination of two waterfalls at 
Necaxa, the combination giving a total 
drop of nearly 1,400 feet. The company 
of itself was a failure, but the project re- 
Sulted in bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of a New York Engineer, Dr. 
F. 8. Pearson, who, dropping the idea of 
a local manufacturing scheme, conceived 
the idea of developing power on a large 
scale, transmitting it to Mexico City and 
distributing it there for general use. 

As a result, there was organized the 
Mexican Light and Power Company, 
which took over the limited amount of 
lighting and-power business in the City of 
Mexico, and through the balance of the 
Federal District. Operations were com- 
menced at Necaxa seven years ago, that 
point being selected because of the oppor- 
tunity to extend operations from time to 
time so as to develop all of the power 
which might be required. The scheme, 
which involved the development of possi- 
bly 50,000 horse power, was commenced 
with 20,000 horse power of consumption 
in sight. Even then it was regarded as 
an immense undertaking. The twenty 
thousand was sold almost before the plant 
was ready, the fifty thousand is sold and 
delivered to-day, and now work is being 
pushed day and night to double the pres- 
ent capacity, while the company still holds 
undeveloped rights for many thousands of 
horse power. 

With these rapid strides has come a 
complete change in the industrial condi- 














iions of the city and surrounding country. 
The company’s policy has been to con- 
stantly diminish power costs, with the re- 
sult that to-day power is delivered for 
thirty per cent of what it cost a few years 
ago, and delivered with a regularity of 
service only possible through operation 
on a huge scale. 

The plan of the Necaxa development in- 
volved primarily the generation of elec- 
tricity through the use of water power at 
the point where the stream takes two tum- 
bles of a total of 1400 feet in its rush to 
the sea. This meant driving tunnels 
through a mountain to carry the pipes to 
the turbines. The great question, how- 
ever, for the future was one of insuring 
a steady flow, which could be secured only 
by the creation of huge reservoirs to store 
flood waters and use them through the 
dry season. 

To-day there exists in the system five 
storage basins covering thousands of acres 
in area, and having a total storage capac- 
ity of 46,500,000,000 gallons of water. 
Then, with an ever-increasing demand for 


power, tunneling through half a dozen 
ranges of hills was begun to bring other 
streams into the system, diverting them 
from their natural flow, and storing them 
in these huge reservoirs for use during the 
dry season, or using them from day to day 
for ordinary operation. 

Necaxa lies about 100 miles northeast 
of Mexico, at the lower end of a railroad 
20 miles long, built by the company for 
handling machinery and supplies. At the 
upper end of the railroad there’ is a branch 
line ten miles long, which reaches the two 
upper leve] reservoirs, Laguna and Los 
Reyes. The Laguna reservoir was created 
by the ‘construction of an earth dam 
sixty-five feet high and 2214 feet long. 
It has a capacity of 11,600,000 gallons of 
water, which is spilled into the Necaxa 
Valley when required.. The Los Reyes 
reservoir, with seven billion gallons of 
capacity, was created by an earth and rock 
dam with a concrete core, the dam being 
95 feet high by 526 feet long. The Los 
Reyes reservoir would naturally empty 
into another watershed, but has _ been 
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diverted by two short canals and a tunnel 
1,000 feet long to flow into the Necaxa 
basin. 

At Necaxa itself the main reservoir, 
with 111, billion gallons of storage capac- 
ity, was created by constructing a dam 
across the huge gorge. The dam is 1,300 
feet long, 194 feet high and over 1024 
feet in width at the base—the highest and 
one of the largest hydraulic fill dams in 
the world. The construction of the dam 
involved the building of a canal eleven 
miles long to secure head for pressure to 
operate the giant monitors with which the 
rock and earth were driven from the hill- 
sides down sluice-ways to go into the dam 
construction. The monitors and sluice- 
ways enabled the engineers to place in 
position as high as 8,000 cubic yards of 
material in a day—an immense amount, 
but smal] when considered but a fraction 
of 1,900,000 cubic yards of material which 
have gone into the dam since the work 
began. 

To the right of the main reservoir is the 
Tenango reservoir with equally large stor- 
age capacity, contained by an immense 





earth dam nearly two miles long, the dam 
centering in the bed of the Tenango River. 
The central portion of the Tenango dam 
is constructed on the same general scheme 
as the Necaxa dam, and in fact, on the 
same general plan adopted for all the 
dams. This plan consists of two “toes” 
of rock, with a filling, between the “toes” 
of clay. A concrete core prevents any 
chances of undermining or leaking, while 
the clay sluiced in by water fills up all of 
the crevices in the rock “toes.” The rock 
“toes” have the immense weight necessary 
to resist the pressure, the core wall and 
clay filling make it absolutely water-tight, 
and the dam becomes as solid as the 
hills themselves. Some conception may 
be gained of the work involved by the fact 
that five million cubic yards of rock and 
earth have been used in the construction 
of the company’s dams—a bulk equal to 
that of two hundred average ten-story 
modern office buildings. The ten largest 
buildings in the average large American 
city could be placed, tower and all, in the 
Necaxa dam, and room left to spare. 
Beyond the Tenango reservoir lies the 
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Nexapa basin, the waters of which are 
held by another high dam. These basins 


were formerly valleys through which 
flowed rivers, all now made to flow out of 
their natural channels. Into the Necaxa 
basin now flows the water of the Xalte- 
puxtla river, taken out of its course and 
sent through a rock tunnel capable of 
carrying fifteen thousand gallons of water 
per second. The Xaltepuxtla diversion is 
the first of a series of a dozen streams 
which will all shortly be brought into the 
system. The country, commencing at 
Nexapa basin, is very mountainous, and 
to reach the streams beyond it is necessary 
to drive tunnels through mountain after 
mountain. The first tunnel beyond the 
Xaltepuxtla is a little over two miles 
long. ‘This is followed by six other tun- 
nels of varying length, the last one ex- 
tending into the Zempoala Valley to catch 
the waters of that stream and its tribu- 
The scheme of diversion tunnels 
and reservoirs is, briefly, to go through 
the mountains and pick up each system of 
streams in succession, bringing them all 
through this common system of tunnels 





and utilizing the valley land en route for 
storage reservoirs. All this work will be 
completed by September, 1911. From the 
Tenango reservoir there is a tunnel 4,320 
feet long, carrying a steel pipe nine feet in 
diameter, encased in concrete. This tun- 
nel leads into the Necaxa Reservoir. A 
“Y” branch from this tunnel, however, 
makes it possible to feed the power house 
direct from the Tenango, or through the 
Necaxa, as may be desired. 

The generators, huge units, each cap- 
able of developing 8,500 horse-power, are 
six in number. Great as is the capacity 
of each of these, changes are being made 
in the turbines, so that each unit will de- 
velop over 10,500 horse-power, or a total 
of 63,000 horse-power in the existing 
plant. The company, to take care of a 
rapidly growing business, is installing the 
new “‘units,” each of which will develop, 
when run to its fullest capacity, 15,000 
kilowatts, or 20,000 horse-power, making 
a total generating capacity of 103,000 
horse-power within the present year. Fig- 
ures expressed in technical terms of 
horse-power or kilowatts convey but a 
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small idea of the facts. Perhaps it would 
be better to say that either of these two 
new huge electric machines, driven by a 
simple, but tremendous, pressure of water, 
will be able to generate enough power to 
operate all of the tramways, light all of the 
streets, and do all of the house lighting 
in a city of half a million people. It 
sounds immense—and simple—until one 
considers that years of work were neces- 
sary te bring the waters to a point where 
a steady year around flow could be assured 
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to run the turbines. 

The two new units, with the existing 
plant, will, within the year, produce over 
100,000 horse-power, another simple but 
huge figure which, when analyzed, means 
that two thousand industrial concerns in 
and near the City of Mexico, from mines 
operating on a scale never dreamed of be- 
fore, down to little shirt factories operat- 
ing half a dozen sewing machines—all are 
running on the “white coal” of the Ne- 
caxa Valley, and the score of rivers which 


























THE BIGGEST FACTOR IN DEVELOPING MEXICO 


have been brought into it. 

Even as the original scheme was car- 
ried out, methodically, so has everything 
been arranged in the power house, and, in 
fact, throughout the entire installation. 
The mechanical and electrical apparatus, 
the pipe lines which feed the plant, and 
even to a large extent the diversions of 
streams, are so laid out as to always pro- 
vide a reserve of immense transformers, 
and the rows of automatic switches are 
not only arranged for all emergency con- 
ditions, but are so controlled at the main 
switchboard that practically instantaneous 
transfers can be made to reserve appara- 
tus. 

From the in-take just above the dam 
two penstocks six feet in diameter are 
carried under a hill around the end of 
the dam, and thence on concrete piers and 
through two short tunnels, a total distance 
of 2160 feet, to a receiver, or junction 
tank. In addition, the seven foot feeder 
coming from Tenango runs parallel to the 
others, and is connected to the same re- 
ceiver. From this point relief pipes ex- 


tend up the hill, while the main pressure 
pipes are carried down through the hill 


to the power house, 2420 feet away and 
1250 feet below. The gorge, with its two 
magnificent falls, circles the hill, while 
the pipe lines are carried down direct in 
three concrete lined tunnels, the largest 
of which, 15:5x19 feet, has just been 
completed. For the existing power units 
there are six 30-inch pipes, nearly an inch 
in thickness, at the bottom. For the new 
units there are two 42-inch pipes, now 
being installed in the new tunnel. The 
water in the pipes is controlled by means 
of valves in the power house, and also by 
valvcs at the top of the tunnel. Auto- 
matic relief valves are provided at the 
turbines. The whole plan of hydraulic 
work, from the first diversion of water 
through to the turbines, is laid out with 
reference to absolute safety, and the tre- 
mendous pressure of the water is handled 
and controlled in the simplest manner pos- 
sible. 

In the tunnels there is room for three 
more 42-inch pipes, which would supply 
water for sixty thousand horse-power more 
—making the present development 163,- 
000 horse-power in one power-house. 

For the future, the company has plans 
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for extensions on an even greater scale 
should the business require it. The pres- 
ent plant can be enlarged by the addition 
of more units, and if desired a second in- 
stallation can be put in some four miles 
below the present plant. The latter pro- 
ject is relatively simple from the fact 
that the same water would be used after 
it leaves the present power-house, for the 
river takes another tumble of over a thou- 
sand feet, and another 100,000 horse- 
power could be developed at this point. 
The flow being regulated by the consump- 
tion of the upper house, there would be 
little hydraulic work to do with the ex- 
ception of installing the pressure pipe 
lines to the lower power-house. The com- 
pany has the water rights to the Laxaxal- 
pan, Amaloyan and San Pedro rivers, be- 
yond the Zempoala, and these can be 
brought into the general scheme when de- 
sired. The company has concession rights 
for the creation of an immense reservoir, 
with storage capacity for nearly thirty 
billions of gallons of water, to store the 
flood waters of these rivers. 

The plan for these diversions includes 
over ten miles of tunnels—a huge item, 
to be sure, but relatively not as great as 
the storage and diversion work already 
completed. ‘The Necaxa plant is so located 
that its future capacity is a matter of de- 
mand for power. With the backbone of 
the system completed, extensions can be 
made from year to year to keep up with 
the demand. 

The picturesque and sensational fea- 
tures of the whole system have to be seen 
to be appreciated. Miles of diversion 
canals, ten miles of tunnels completed or 
under construction, fifty miles of sinu- 
ous railroad winding around hills or drop- 
ping off the face of mountains, huge 
freight cages swinging over the edge of 
cliffs four times as high as those of Niag- 
ara, cable trams piercing mountains at an 
angle of 45 degrees—all these, combined 
with the most magnificent of mountain 
scenery, make a visit to the plant a truly 
sensational event. 

The power is transmitted to Mexico on 
a double line of steel towers, each set of 
towers carrying two circuits of three cop- 
per cables. The current, which is gener- 
ated at 4,000 volts, is transmitted over 
these circuits to Mexico at 60,000 volts. 
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The terminal at the capital is at the No- 
noalco Station, where a complete switch- 
ing and transforming station enables the 
transformation of higher potential being 
used for delivery of current to important 
sub-stations, while the lower voltage goes 
direct to consumers or to smaller sub-sta- 


tions. The intricate system of distribu- 
tion furnishes current for the tramways, 
for all public and private lighting, for 
city water pumping, for pumps for the 


NECAKA PENSTOCKS-TWO 6 FT| 
AND ONE 7 FT. PIPE : 
sewage system, and fo: power for all pure 
poses throughout the city. 

From Nonoalco, another tower line, car- 
rying two 60,000 volt circuits, goes west- 
erly across the mountains to the important 
mining district of El Oro, eighty miles 
from Mexico City. At this point, four 
great mines and half a dozen smaller ones 
are supplied with power generated at Ne- 
caxa, one hundred and eighty miles away. 
The grinding and pounding of the big 
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mine stamps, the hum of motors, the 
clanging of underground electric trams, 
all attest the economic revolution wit- 
nessed in Mexican mining. 

The company is now building a branch 
from its main transmission line to Pa- 
chuca, one of the oldest mining camps in 
Mexico. In this district mines which, 
under former methods, were not worth 
working, are being re-opened and oper- 
ated on a large scale. A unique fact which 
illustrates the change which electric power 
and modern methods have made may be 
seen in the history of the Real del Monte 
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Mining Company of Pachuca. That com- 
pany has operated continuously for two 
hundred years, and to-day, with two cen- 
turies of work to its credit, is preparing 
to double its production! The electric 
light has supplanted the miner’s lamp, the 
motor driven stamp mill and tube mill 
have succeeded the old patio process, and 
the electric tram the wicker basket. Ten 
thousand horse-power of motors will in 
the next ten years be the means of pro- 
ducing as much wealth, luxuries and com- 
forts of life as two centuries of slow and 
tedious hand labor. 











MOONLIGHT 


BY C. ASHTON SMITH 


Ambitious of their solitary reign, 
Whose many-pointed brilliance fills the sky, 
The silver moon doth rise in majesty, 


And with her splendor shares the stars’ domain. 


Now as she takes her lucent course on high, 


Her light doth shroud all things in mystery 
And subtle glamour. As of realms unknown 
It seems—a radiance from worlds that lie 
Beyond our ken, and glimpsed in dreams alone. 
And in those rays is tender witchery, 

Which softly doth erase the scars of day, 

And with a pallid beauty touches all. 

The Moon’s light is a painter’s brush, and she 
An artist skilled who doth the world array, 


In silence, with a white, enchanted pall. 















OEDIPUS TYRANNUS AT THE UNIVERSITY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HOUGH a graduate in law of 
the University of California, I 
had never felt any particular in- 
terest in the “doings” of the 
students about Commencement Day. But 
the performance of Sophocles’ immortal 
drama, “Oedipus the King,” on May 14th, 
as a part of the celebration of the Golden 
Jubilee of the University, drew me to the 
Greek Theatre early on a brilliant morn- 


ing such as might have greeted an Athe-. 


nian citizen in the fifth century before 
Christ. Indeed, the sun shone rather bra- 
zenly upon us as we sat waiting for the 
performance to begin, and amused our- 
selves as best we might by observing what 
was before and around us. Between the 
stage and the auditorium is a level circu- 
lar space, whereon it is probable that the 
action of the play took place in the early 
days of Greek drama; but which, on this 
occasion, was reserved for the orchestra. 
Inevitably some anachronisms creep into 
any reproduction of antiquity. For ex- 
ample, the seats to be occupied by the 
musicians are of bent wood of a most mod- 
ern type: and certain requisites of their 
craft are kept in two great metal-studded, 
slat-strengthened trunks of the kind that 
are meant to circumvent, if haply they may 
do so, the studied brutality of the baggage 


smasher: on the extreme left of the spec-- 


tators two men are getting ready their 
moving picture machines, without which 
no really great event, such as a °prize- 
fight (or is it a boxing contest?) in which 
white meets black, or the return of an ex- 
President from a big-game shooting tour 
in Darkest Africa, is complete. But the 
most serious (and the only offensive) ana- 
chronism is the insertion in the center of 
the great back wall of the stage of a stone 
tablet informing us in large capital Eng- 
lish letters that the Greek Theatre is the 
gift of a certain proprietor (I am not 
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about to present him with a free advertise- 
ment by naming him) of newspapers that 
have done more to corrupt the taste, viti- 
ate the morals and debase the sense of 
proportion of the inhabitants of the United 
States than any other agency. But, of 
course, this crafty person cares no more 
for Greek Theatres than he does for 
Truth, and merely uses this one as a per- 
petual “ad,” paid for once, but running 
for all time, or at least so long as the 
University of California shall have its 
material habitation in this spot. At the 
very least, the inscription should be in 
Greek characters, and should follow the 
form current in ancient Greece at the time 
when the Greek drama was at the height 
of its glory. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of 
“Oedipus the King,” let us look briefly 
into the origin of the Greek drama. In 
spring-time, when the forces of nature dis- 
play renewed energy, the ancient Greeks 
were accustomed to sing hymns and dance 
at festivals held in honor of Dionysus 
(Bacchus, the wine-god), the scene being 
a threshing-floor in a hollow of the hills, 
on the slopes of which the spectators sat. 
The hymns were chanted by a chorus with 
appropriate gestures. The drama dawned 
when an actor was introduced to converse 
with the chorus, a play in those early days 
consisting of choral odes, narratives ad- 
dressed to the chorus, and the dialogue be- 
tween the actor and the chorus. From 
these simple beginnings arose the Greek 
tragic and comic dramas, which were 
played in the open air, the spectators oc- 
cupying seats of marble. 

The reproduction of the master-pieces 
of the ancient Greek dramatists at the 
University of California had _ similarly 
modest beginnings. Since 1894 it had 
been the custom of the students to perform 
their annual extravaganza on a_ rough 
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stage erected in a natural hollow to the tral doorway and two smaller entrances, 
west of the hill which forms the central with a portal in each of the return walls. 
oint of M. Benard’s great plan for the ‘The material is concrete, the stage wall 
buildings of the University, the spectators being of Portland cement; but it is hoped 
sitting on the straw-strewn slopes in the ultimately to case the entire structure in 
shade of cypresses and eucalypti. Dr. marble. Then will occur the golden op- 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the portunity to conceal from tired eyes that 
University, perceived the value of the site, stone inscription; and, if the donor insists 
and what is now known as the Greek Thea- on exacting his pound of advertising, let 
tre was begun in the spring of 1903 under it be done in Greek characters on a tablet 
the directions of John Galen Howard, the of brass. The Greek Theatre is highly in- 
supervising architect of the University of teresting as being the first built in any 
California, the theatre at Epidaurus serv- modern country, and as affording oppor- 
ing as the chief model, though ideas from tunities for most realistic reproductions 
the theatres of Corinth and other cities of the works of the ancient Greek drama- 
were incorporated. There are two series tists. 
of semi-circular tiers of seats, the first Though the structure was by no means 
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T'tresias denounces Oedipus. Photo Glessner-Morse Co., Berkeley. 


rising at a gentle slope; then comes a broad complete in May, 1903, it was advanced 
aisle and a low wall, above which the sec- enough to be used for the Commencement 
ond series rises at a steeper angle. From Address of Colonel (then President) 
the highest row of seats one can step upon Roosevelt. About the end of September 
the hillside. The upper tiers are nineteen it was dedicated by a performance of the 
in number, and are both steps and seats. “Birds of Aristophanes” in the original 
The arc of the outer semi-circle is 250 feet; Greek, by students of the ‘University un- 
the stage is the chord, being 150 feet long, der the direction of Ben Greet. + Other not- 
28 feet deep, and having at its back a able performances have been Racine’s 
massive wall 42 feet in height. The stage “Phedre” in French, “Twelfth Night,” 
rises 54% feet above the open circular space by Ben Greet’s players, and “Oedipus the 
already mentioned. Its wall is adorned King” on May 14th of the present year. 

with sixteen columns and an entablature It has been said that the Greek drama 
in the simple Doric style, representing the began when an actor was introduced to 
front of a temple. In it are a great cen- talk with the chorus. Aeschylus, the fam- 
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ous tragic writer and actor, made a great 
improvement when he brought in a second 
actor, thus rendering it possible to bring 
antagonists face to face, and giving an 
energy and vigor to the drama that it had 
lacked. In order to lend dignity to the 
actors, Aeschylus added to their bulk and 
stature by padding and thick-soled shoes ; 
he also clothed them in flowing garments 
of various colors and rich ornamentation. 
Sophocles, the second of the great trio of 
Greek tragedians (Euripides being the 
third), increased the number of the chorus 
from twelve to fifteen, but greatly dimin- 
ished its importance as an element in the 
action of the drama by adding a third ac- 
tor, thus reducing the chorus to the role 





Jocastu endeavors to reassure Oedipus. 


of a sympathetic and kindly onlooker, 
who offers advice and consolation to the 
principal characters and fills up the pauses 
in the action with wise reflections and 
comments on what has happened up to that 
point. The keynote of these comments is 
the justice of the gods, the inevitable 
power of Fate and the disastrous conse- 
quences of crime and opposition to the 
will of Providence. The chorus shows no 
special penetration or insight. Though 
sometimes it participates in fraud and 
deception, on the whole it is pious and 
ready to sympathize with what is good and 
noble. It is cautious, timid, and has great 


. of motive. 


respect for established authority. Its 
great desire is to make things smooth, to 
heal hatreds and effect reconciliations. 
Sophocles brought tragedy down from the 
Olympian heights on which Aeschylus 
kept it, more nearly to the level of man, re- 
placing the almost terrible grandeur of 
the older tragedies by grace and beauty. 
In the tragedies of Sophocles, the great 
problems of religion and morals do not 
wholly overshadow the human interest of 
the story. The characters are still of 
heroic mould, but they display more of 
the emotions and weaknesses of men and 
women than do the characters of Aeschy- 
lus. Man’s nature, his passions and strug- 
gles, become the main object of attention 





Photo Glessner-Morse Co., Berkeley. 


in the drama. Sophocles has a deep in- 
sight into the recesses of the human heart 
and can hardly be equaled in keen analysis 
He depicts the sufferings of 
mankind, but draws special attention to 
their relation to the eternal laws of Jus- 
tice and the principles of divine Govern- 
ment. The dramatist’s tone is rather that 
of a man who has outgrown the simple 
beliefs of his fellow-countrymen, but still 
regards them with respect and speaks of 
them reverently. He is convinced that 
the world is governed by Divine laws, 
which are immutable. A Supreme and 
Eternal Being, abiding in heaven, pre- 
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sides over the universe, guiding all 
things. Sophocles, however, does not en- 
tertain optimistic views of man’s fate; he 
cannot shut his eyes to the fact that, while 
crime brings its own punishment, inno- 
cence often suffers, too. ‘The poet ad- 
mits that there is such a thing as unde- 
served misfortune, and holds that depart- 
ures from strict justice must be accepted, 
though they cannot be explained, as part 
of the order of things. He teaches that 
reverence, moderation and humility— 
qualities the exact opposites of those that 
modern democracy tends to produce and to 
honor—serve men best. 

“Oedipus the King” is generally re- 
garded as the most typical of all Greek 


The messenger from Corinth tells 


tragedies and the masterpiece of Sopho- 
cles. It is at once the simplest and most 
appalling of all tragic dramas. The story 
is shortly, as follows: Laius, King of The- 
bes, married Jocasta, but the couple had 
no son. When Laius consulted the oracle 
at Delphi on the matter, the god replied 
that he should cease to wish for offspring, 
for if he had a son, he would perish by 
that son’s hand. Then Jocasta bore a 
son, who was given to a shepherd to be 
exposed on the hill Cithaeron, that the 
child might die and render the oracle of 
no effect. Years passed by and Laius, 
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while on another visit to Delphi, was 
killed by the wayside by an unknown man. 
But at that time the Sphinx was waylaying 
all persons who approached the city of 
Thebes, and killing those who could not 
answer its riddle: “What is that creature 
which goes on four legs in the morning, 
on two in the afternoon, and on three in 
the evening?” The answer is man, creep- 
ing as an infant, walking upright in man- 
hood and using a staff in old age. The 
Thebetans were in such terror that they 
had little inclination to inquire minutely 
into the circumstances of the king’s death ; 
all they wished for was a deliverance from 
the horrible Sphinx. Then a stranger 
from Corinth, supposed to be the son of 


of the death of Polybus. 
Photo Glessner-Morse Co., Berkeley. 


Polybus and Merope, King and Queen of 
that city, and named Oedipus from the 
fact that he had a club foot, came to The- 
bes, solved the riddle of the Sphinx and 
killed the monster. In their joy and 
gratitude, the people chose Oedipus as 
their king in the place of Laius; and Jo- 
casta, the widow of Laius, took him as her 
husband, Creon, her brother, becoming the 
chief friend and counsellor of the new 
monarch. All went well with Oedipus; 
he became rich and highly esteemed; the 
father of two sons and two daughters. But 
the wrath of the gods fell on Thebes, the 
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city being smitten by a sore pestilence. At 
this point, the action of the play begins. 
In the opening scene, Oedipus is shown 
at the height of prosperity and power, 
surrounded by his suppliant subjects. 
The King and the High Priest of Zeus 
. are discussing the lamentable condition 
of Thebes and her citizens, the Priest ad- 
dressing Oedipus as “thou best of kings” 
and “dearest prince.” To them enters 
Creon, who nas been to Delphi to consult 
Apollo, and reports that the cause of the 
pestilence, the murderer of Laius, must be 
driven out. In the second act, Oedipus 
pronounces a direful curse upon the mur- 
derer, and the aged seer Tiresias, forced 
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4, a shepherd brings the news from Cor- 
inth that Polybus, the supposed father of 
Oedipus, is dead. Oedipus grasps eagerly 
at the report of the death of his supposed 
father by natural causes; but the shep- 
herd, while endeavoring to relieve the 
king’s perplexity, plunges him deeper into 
woe by telling that he received the infant 
from the hands of a shepherd belonging to 
the household of Laius. Jocasta, upon 
whom the horrible truth is breaking, en- 
deavors to dissuade Oedipus from probing 
further into the mystery of his birth, but 
Oedipus, drawn on by irresistible fate, per- 
sists. The old shepherd (called “of 
Laius” to distinguish him from_ the 


Oedipus questions the Shepherd of Laius. 


by the taunts and unjust accusations of 


Oedipus, declares that Oedipus is the 
guilty one and has called down vengeance 
upon himself. In the third act, Oedipus 
tries to fasten the guilt upon Creon, and 
hot words pass between the two. Jocasta 
appears and tries to prove the untrust- 
worthiness of oracles and the incredibil- 
ity of prophets; but in the very act of do- 
ing so, relates several circumstances of the 
death of Laius that terrify Oedipus and 
force him towards the awful conclusion 
that he is himself the murderer. In Act 
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“shepherd of Corinth”) is sent for and 


his story makes it clear that Oedipus is 


the son of Laius and Jocasta, has killed 
his father and committed incest with his 
mother. The wretched Jocasta, mother 
and wife of the same man, who is at once 
her son and her husband, commits suicide ; 
and Oedipus blinds himself with the sharp 
point of one of her buckles. Oedipus, with 
blood dripping from his  sightless eyes 
down his face, and the front of his gar- 
ments, gropes his way upon the stage, “of 
all mankind the most unhappy.” Though 
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Miss Leigh Stafford as Jocasta. Photo by A. W. Rice, Berkeley. 
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1. Professor James Turney Allen as 
Oedipus. 
2. Harold H. Ashley as Tiresias, the 
Seer. 
Photos by Rice, Berkeley. 


we are gazing at the imaginary sufferings 
of a mythical king, depicted by a dramatist 
who has been dead nearly 2400 years, 
when in the last scene Oedipus is sepa- 
rated from his two little daughters, the 
spectators feel strangely moved. 


The introduction of the third actor has 
been mentioned as one of the chief im- 
provements introduced into the drama by 
Sophocles. On examining carefully the 
persons who appear in each scene, it will 
be seen that at no time throughout the 
play are more than three actors and the 
chorus on the stage simultaneously, so 
that it would have been possible for three 
persons, by doubling parts, to perform the 
play. But the awkwardness of having the 
parts of Jocasta and the Shepherd of 
Laius, or of Tiresias and Creon (for ex- 
ample) taken by the same actors is ob- 
vious, and it is hardly likely that this was 
done even in the days of Sophocles. In 
the play as reproduced on the stage of the 
Greek Theatre at Berkeley each part was 
performed by a separate person. 

The play offers an excellent example of 
the powerful effect gained by the employ- 
ment of three actors simultaneously. 
Orestes and Jocasta listen to the story of 
the Shepherd from Corinth, and Oedipus, 
hearing for the first time of his exposure 
as an infant on Mount Cithaeron, is filled 
with joy at the prospect of learning who 
his parents were and of clearing the mys- 
tery of his birth. But Jocasta, as the tale 
proceeds, gradually realizes the appalling 
fact that Oedipus is her son. LEHach an- 
swer of the Shepherd, while kindling the 
hopes of Oedipus, plunges Jocasta into 
deeper despair ; until, at last, after a fruit- 
less appeal to Oedipus, she rushes from 
the stage and is not seen again. 

While the central idea of the tragedy, 
viewed in the cold light of reason, is, of 
course, impossible, it must be remembered 
that Sophocles took the fable, familiar to 
all his fellow citizens, and to every spec- 
tator of the drama, as he found it. That 
being so, he manipulated the succession of 
incidents so cleverly and analyzed the mo- 


tives and springs of human conduct so 


keenly that few of the spectators ever 
thought of the antecedent improbabilities. 

In the recent performance at the Uni- 
versity of California the character of 
Oedipus was taken by Professor James 
Turney Allen, of the Department of 
Greek, who had a most exacting and diffi- 
cult role, especially when it is considered 
that in a great open-air theatre facial ex- 
pression as an aid to interpretation is al- 
most entirely unavailable. Only the bold- 
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est, freest gestures can be used to ad- 
vantage on so large a stage in so ample a 
setting. Professor Allen succeeded ad- 
mirably in his rendition, holding the at- 
tention of the audience to the last moment 
when “fallen to deepest misery” he made 
his final exit. The character of Oedipus, 
like that of all the leading persons in the 
dramas of Sophocles, is strong and force- 
ful, violent in passion and immovable, but 
with a softer side. These elements in the 
character of the King were well brought 
out by Professor Allen. 

Miss Leigh Stafford presented a very 
attractive appearance as Jocasta, Queen 
of Thebes, and sister of Creon. She dis- 
played much ability in her portrayal of the 
agony of Oedipus’ consort while the Shep- 
herd from Oorinth is telling his story, 
and it is borne in upon her that the aged 
Tiresias, whose dreadful words she had 
endeavored to make light of, were, after 
al, true. George Manship as Creon, Jo- 
casta’s brother, was an eminently satisfac- 
tory performer, his fine, clear, resonant 
voice being heard easily all over the great 
auditorium. He showed us the humane 
of Creon, 


and sympathetic disposition 
who replies in a calm, dignified manner to 
the cruel accusations of Oedipus, and, 


when the catastrophe has overwhelmed 
the unhappy king, shows no sign of ex- 
ultation, but does his best to mitigate 
his sufferings. The part involves no such 
difficulties as that of Oedipus; but Mr. 
Manship gave an exceedingly satisfying 
rendition of it. He made the audience 
like Creon, which was, no doubt, what the 
dramatist intended the audience to dao, 
The secondary persons in the plays of So- 
phocles are copies of mankind, swayed by 
ordinary human passions, but seen through 
a veil of romance; they are like men, but 
more beautiful. One slight thing struck 
me as a little odd. On account of the 
great length of the stage, it takes a long 
time for a performer to walk from the 
center to either of the side portals. At 
the close of one scene, Creon ran off the 
stage, 2 method of progression that seems 
hardly suitable to the brother of a reign- 
mg sovereign in front of a royal palace, 
though highly agreeable. no doubt, to the 
actor as abbreviating the time that a 
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slower and more dignified exit would have 
required. 

Space does not permit me to comment 
at length upon all the actors; but it may 
be said that Howard H. Krueger, as the 
High Priest of Zeus; Harold H. Ashley 
as Tiresias, the aged seer; Clifford W. 
Jones as the Shepherd from Corinth; Ly- 
man Grimes as the Shepherd of Laius; 
and Carl A. Phleger as the servant of 
Oedipus, acquitted themselves well in their 
respective parts. The Dramatic Director 
was Charles D. von Neumayer, to whose 
technical knowledge of stage matters much 
of the success of the production was due; 
while Professor James Turney Allen had 
charge of the costuming and general con- 
duct of the performance. Professor D. N. 
Lehmer, a member of the Chorus of The- 
ban Elders, sang the solo in the fourth 
chorus. 

As I am not a Professor of Music, praise 
from me of a musical performance is of 
little value; but I may be permitted to 
say that the chorus of fourteen aged The- 
bans, led by Professor Ivan H. Linforth 
as Choragus, seemed to me to perform 
their part excellently. The vocal and 
instrumental music was by John Knowles 
Paine, formerly Professor of Music at 
Harvard, and author of the “Centennial 
Hymn” for the Philadelphia Exposition 
of 1876, and of the march and hymn for 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The 
Musical Director was Paul Steindorff, 
who conducted an orchestra of forty 
pieces. The handsome classical costumes 
worn by the members of the chorus added 
greatly to the impressiveness of the per- 
formance. The play was given in Eng- 
lish, the translation used being that of 
Thomas Francklin, a Fellow of Trinity 
College and Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge (England.) The 
translation was published in 1759. It is 
an eloquent testimony to the slight change 
undergone by the literary English lan- 
guage that a translation made more than 
150 years ago of the works of an ancient 
Greek dramatist can be used to-day, not 
only with full understanding on the part 
of the audience, but without even a sus- 
picion that the diction is archaic or any 
of the words obsolete. 
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The Passover of the First-Borns 


Cc. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


MEMORIAL of first rank with 
the Israelites is the Passover. 
It celebrates one of the most 
momentous chapters in their 
history. It stands at the beginning of 
their ecclesiastical year, as the Day of 
Atonement stands near the beginning of 
their civil year. It is associated with 
their national birth. The Scriptures de- 


clare that God at that particular time 


had brought to the throne of Egypt a 
Pharaoh of indomitable will. The Scrip- 
tures declare that whereas other persons 
might have been in line for the throne, 
God specially favored this man’s attaining 
it in order that through his natural stiff- 
neckedness and obstinacy Divine power 
might be manifested in one after another 
of the plagues which his course would 
make necessary and proper. We _ read, 
“For this very purpose have I raised thee 
up, that I might show forth my power in 
thee.” (Ex. 9:16.) The ten plagues 
sent upon the Egyptians were manifesta- 
tions of Divine Justice in opposition to 
their unjust treatment of God’s Chosen 
People. The last of the ten stands re- 
lated to our subject, The Passover. 

The edict sent forth was that all of the 
first-born of the Egyptians should die, 
and that the first-born of the Israelites 
should not die. And the Chosen People 
residing.in Egypt were directed to take 
special steps whereby to mark themselves 
as separate and distinct from the Egyp- 
tians. They were to take for each family 
a lamb without blemish and bring it into 
the house on the tenth day of the first 
month. They were to cherish it and care 


for it until the fourteenth day, and then 
to slay it. Its blood was to be sprinkled 
on the outside doorpost and lintels while 


its flesh was to be roasted in the fire with- 


out a bone of it being broken. It was 
to be eaten in the night of the fourteenth 
with bitter herbs and with unleavened 
bread. On the morrow, in the strength 
of this food, they were to march forth 
out of Egypt to go to the Land of Prom- 
ise for an inheritance under the Covenant 
made with Abraham. 


The Destroying Angel Passed Over. 


The results were as the Lord by the 
mouth of Moses had foretold. The first- 
borns of the Egyptians died in that night, 
hut the first-borns of the Chosen People 
were passed over or spared. This notable 
miracle was memorialized by Divine direc- 
tion, and every year at the appropriate 
season a lamb was taken on the tenth 
day into each of the houses of the Israel- 
ites, one for each family or group. All 
leaven was put away from their dwellings. 
Everything representing corruption was 
burned, and unleavened bread alone was 
eaten with the lamb. The annual cele- 
bration of the Passover was for eight days, 
the first and the eighth day being high 
days, or to be specially commemorated. 
On the occasion of our recent visit to 
Jerusalem we gauged the time so as to 
be present in Jerusalem at the Passover 
season, knowing that it is not only the 
oldest Jewish institution, but the most 
joyous festivai of the Chosen People. It 
celebrates one of the earliest manifesta- 
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tions of Divine favor toward them, and re- 
minds them of the prophecies which de- 
clare that at some future time God will 
manifest himself in their favor still more 
markedly; as it is written, “It shall no 
more be said, The Lord liveth that brought 
up the Children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt, but, The Lord liveth that 
brought up the Children of Israel from 
the land of the North, and from all the 
lands whither he had driven them.” (Jer. 
16:14, 15.) Again, “Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will make a 
New Covenant with the house of Israel 
and with the house of Judah; not accord- 
ing to the Covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them 
by the hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egvpt, which my Covenant they brake, 
although I was an husband unto them, 
saith the Lord.” (Jer. 31-31, 32.) The 
intimation here again is that this deliver- 
ance from Egypt at the Passover time, 
the most notable event in the past history 
of the Chosen People, will be cast entirely 
into the shade when the due time shall 
come for establishing with Israel the New 
Covenant—old in respect to the Law and 
the Divine requirements, but new in the 
sense that it will be based upon better 
sacrifices and have a better Mediator, able 
to do for Israel exceedingly better things 
than Moses, the Mediator of the Sinai 
Covenant, was able to accomplish—noble 
as he was in his every endeavor to serve 
the people as their Mediator. It is of 
this better Mediator and the better Cove- 
nant which he would accomplish for them 
that Moses spoke, saying, “A Prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me (but 
greater—antitypical of me) ; him shall ye 
hear in all things, whatsoever he shall say 
unto you. And it shall come to pass that 
every soul which will not hear that Pro- 
phet, shall be destroyed from among the 
people.”—Acts 3.22, 23; Deut. 18-15. 


The Passover at Jerusalem. 


__On the eve of the Passover, every Jew- 
ish family was in preparation for it. As 
the tenth day of the first month of the 
Jewish calendar had passed before our ar- 
rival, we did not witness the selection of 


the lambs for the families. The lambs 
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had already been taken into the homes.. 
We were in time, however, to note the 
various preparations for the feast. Each 
householder cleaned house for the occa- 
sion and searched every nook and corner 
for old bones or anything decaying and 
malodorous, and everything of food con- 
taining any corruption; and all such re- 
fuse was burned. Not only so, but after 
the actual cleansing had taken place a 
ritualistic or formal procedure was prac- 
ticed. The head of the family, with a 
lighted candle, followed by the members 
of the household, made an inspection of 
the entire house. 

The killing and roasting of the lamb 
was quite a procedure. A stick was run 
through the entire length of the animal 
and also another stick crosswise, was used 
by some, thus unintentionally giving the 
suggestion of a cross, for nothing is at 
present further from the minds of the 
Chosen People than that their lamb rep- 
resents Jesus, the Crucified One. 

The family gathered around the com- 
mon dish, and while many now use knives 
and forks and spoons, others of the people 
seem to preserve the custom of early times 
and use their fingers to a considerable 
extent. Some had the modern matzos, 
but very many appeared to use the old 
style of unleavened bread, which more 
resembles thick pancakes. ‘These are 
rather tough and pliable. One of them 
bent in the fingers serves fairly well as 
a spoon, which is consumed in the usage, 
sometimes being saturated in the juices 
for a specially tasty bite. The eating is 
supposed to be done in the manner to re- 
mind one of the original occasion, when 
the Israelites ate with their outer gar- 
ments on, ready for immediate departure 
for the Land of Promise. In every family 
the householder, as directed by Moses, ex- 
plained to the family the meaning of the 
feast—its origin as connected with the 
beginning of the Jewish national life. 
This eating of the lamb, according to the 
Law belonged to the fourteenth day of 
the first month. Following it on the fif- 
teenth day began the festival of rejoicing 
celebrating the grand deliverance from 
the power of Pharaoh and the Red Sea. 
It was not our privilege to continue in 
Jerusalem for the eight days. But the 
first great day of the feast certainly saw 
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the Holy City at the time of its greatest 
exhilaration. 

Not only was the occasion one of special 
interest to the Jews who constituted a 
majority of the population, but likewise 
it was a time of general prayer and holi- 
‘day with the Greek and Armenian Chris- 
tians and the Mohammedans who together 
“constitute a considerable proportion of the 
population. The old Christian commun- 
ions stil] celebrate the date of our Lord’s 
death and resurrection, after the manner 
of the early church, according to the Jew- 
ish style of calculation, from which the 
Roman Catholic and daughter systems 
slightly departed long centuries ago. This 
accounts for the fact that this year the 
Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and 
Lutheran Churches celebrated Good Fri- 
day and Easter Sunday—March 25-27— 
while the celebration which we witnessed 
was a month later, April 22-24. We 
therefore had the pleasure of noting the 
Greck and Armenian celebration of Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. 


The Meaning and Interpretation. 

For thirty-five centuries God’s Chosen 
People, obedient to the Divine Direction, 
have celebrated the memorial “Passover,” 
seeing merely its outward signification 
and not for a moment realizing the true 
significance of the grand fact which they 
celebrate—that it typified a grand fea- 
ture of the Divine Program of great value 
to them and to all mankind. The lamb 
they slew typified “the Lamb of God,” Je- 
sus, whose death constitutes the Ransom- 
Price for the sins of the whole world. His 
death was necessary before the promise to 
Abraham and through him to the Chosen 
People could possibly have fulfillment. A 
redemption from sin, to be everlastingly 
efficacious, must be based upon a better 
sacrifice than the literal lamb repeated 
annually. It was not only necessary that 
Jesus become a man in order to give his 
life a sacrifice for mankind (Adam and his 
race), but it was necessary, additionally, 
that having finished the sacrificing work 
he should ascend up on High to Jehovah’s 
right hand, to be the Spiritual Messiah, 
who in due time will accomplish for the 
Chosen people all the gracious promises 
made to them in the Covenant with Abra- 
ham, in which they trust, and in harmony 
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with which they will be used of the Lord 
in conveying His blessings to all nations, 
peoples and tongues. A sin-condemnation 
was on the world—“The wages of sin is 
death.” Man’s penalty must be met before 
this condemnation of death could be fully 
and forever set aside—before man could 
be entirely and forever lifted out of death 


conditions back to eternal life and into 


harmony with his Creator. 

In harmony with the Divine arrange- 
ment, Jesus first offered himself to Israel 
as their King. But Israel saw not how 
he could be their Messiah, because he had 
neither wealth nor armies nor influentia! 
friends: they disdained him as a deceiver. 
When he declared himself the Son of God 
and their Deliverer, they thought him an 
impostor and blasphemer, and worthy of 
death. After sentencing him in their own 
Sanhedrin Court, not having the authority 
to execute him themselves, they charged 
him with the only crime which the Roman 
Governor would hear—treason to the 
Roman Emperor. By threatening Pilate 
that they would associate him with Jesus 
in treason, they finally effected the cruci- 
fixion of the Antitypical Passover Lamb. 
He was stretched upon the cross much af- 
ter the manner in which they impaled 
their Passover lamb for its roasting. 


“On the Tenth of the First Month.” 

Additionally, let us note the fact that 
just at the appropriate time, namely, the 
tenth day of the first month, when the 
Chosen People were taking up their lambs 
for the Passover, Jesus presented himself 
as the Lamb of God, and was rejected. His 
presentation was on the exact day and 
in exactly the manner prescribed by the 
Prophet Zechariah, “Behold thy King 
cometh unto thee; he is just, and having 
salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass 
* * * He shall speak peace unto the 
heathen; and his dominion shall be 
from sea to sea, and from the river even 
unto the ends of the earth.” (Zechariah 
9:9, 10.) This was fulfilled to the very 
letter, as we have already seen. It was ful- 
filled as the Prophet foretold, on the very 
day that Israel’s “double” of experiences 
began. The Chosen People were blinded 
with self-satisfaction and repudiated the 
lowly King and refused to acept him as 
their Lamb and to receive him into their 
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hearts and homes. Nevertheless, he pro- 
ceeded to fulfill this wonderful type. As 
the antitypical Passover Lamb, he died 
%on the fourteenth day, exactly in accord 
with the type. 

Forthwith, some of the Chosen People 
received a great blessing through him— 
the Apostles of Jesus and others of the 
people whose hearts were in a humble; 
obedient and faithful condition. These 
fed upon the Lamb and the unleavened 
bread of God’s Grace through him. These 
recognized the blood of Jesus as sprinkled 
upon the door-posts,and the lintels of the 
hearts of the “household of faith.” These, 
very shortly afterward, were enabled to 
celebrate, and they still commemorate, 
the death of the Lamb of God as being the 
foundation for all their hopes and joys 
and blessings. These have therefore a con- 
tinual season of refreshing in the favor 


of the Lord, whether they be poor or rich, ° 


whether their honors be many or few as 
respects earthly things. ‘These were rec- 
ognized by the Father on the fiftieth day 
after Jesus became by resurrection “the 
Sheaf of first fruits’—on the Day of 
Pentecost. He received them to a higher 
plane, begetting them of the Holy Spirit 
and engaging with them that if faithful 
in following in the footsteps of Jesus, 
they may be sharers with the Lamb of God 
in his great triumph and Spiritual King- 
dom, through which the earthly blessings 
will very shortly begin to come to God’s 
Chosen People—Israel. 

Not only will Messiah be King of the 
Jews, but, as the prophecy of Zechariah 
declares, “His Kingdom shall be from sea 
to sea (world-wide.) All nations shall 
recognize his power and glory, and unto 
him every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess, to the glory of Jehovah. Israel 
will receive the glorious Messiah promised 
to them, when in power and great glory he 
shall be revealed in the end of this age. 
They, meantime, will have missed (except 
thé remnant of Isaiah 10:21-23) the 
honor offered to them first of constituting 
his Spiritual Bride. (Psalm 45:9 :14.) 
But, then, God foreknew and through the 
Prophets foretold this. (Isaiah 10:22; 
Isaiah 1:9.) And, anyway, Jehovah kept 
hidden the fact that Messiah’s Kingdom 
would be a spiritual one. Not one prom- 
ise of a Spiritual Messiah was given either 
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in the Law or the Prophets. Every prom- 
ise from Genesis to Malachi is earthly. 
Even to Abraham the promise reads, “All 
the land which thou seest, to. theé will. I 
give it and to thy seed after thee.” Israel 
has not lost this promise. Not only are 
the Chosen People represented in the Spir- 
itual Seed of Abraham most prominently, 
but now shortly Abraham and all their 
faithful prophets are to be made “Princes 
(rulers) in all the earth.” (Psalm 45:16) 
—then the seed of Abraham will be up- 
lifted and made the channel of Divine 
blessings to all peoples. “God has not 


cast away his people whom he foreknew.” 
He is about to fulfill to them every good 
promise under his New Covenant of Jere- 
miah 31:31—-under its greater Mediator 
and grander antitypical priesthood sym- 
bolized by Melchizedek (Psa. 110:4) and 
foretold by Malachi, 3:1-3. 


Inke Unto Moses, but Greater. 

According to Jehovah’s Plan, the Mes- 
sianic King will stand as Mediator be- 
tween God and Israel—as the antitype of 
Moses—the antitypical Priest, King, Mes- 
siah, long-promised. The fact that he 
will not be in the flesh, but a spiritual 
Messiah, instead of decreasing his glory 
and power, will augment them. Earthly 
glory the Israelites will have—earthly 
blessings beyond their fondest dreams, 
from the hand of him whom Jehovah has 
highly exalted as “the Son of David the 
King of Israel.” Thus from Israel, under 
the New Covenant through Israel’s Media- 
tor, a way of approach to God will be 
opened up for all the Gentiles. Thus it is 
written, “Many people shall go and say, 
‘Come ye, and let us go up to the Moun- 
tain (Kingdom) of the Lord, to the house 
of the God of Jacob, and he will teach us 
of his ways, and we will walk in his paths; 
for out of Zion (the Spiritual Kingdom) 
shall go forth the Law, and the Word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem” (the earthly 
Kingdom of Israel restored.) (Isaiah 
2:3.) And it shall come to pass that the 
nation that will not thus recognize Jeru- 
salem as the Government of God then 
and there established—upon that same 
nation there shall be no rain (no special 
blessing. )—Isaiah 2:3. 

Notice how this item respecting the 
blessing of the Gentiles is mentioned by 
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the Prophet Zechariah. We read: “Mes- 
siah shall speak peace to the Gentiles.” 
But this blessing of peace will come pri- 
marily to God’s Chosen People and pro- 
ceed through them to the Gentiles. Not 
only so, but the same holds good in respect 
to the selection of Spiritual Israelites. We 
-have already noticed how some of the 
Chosen People, a “remnant,” as the Pro- 
phet declares, were ready for Messiah and 
did receive Jesus and received the Pente- 
costal blessing. 

These, as we have noted, were 
the Apostles of the Christian Church and 
the earliest representatives of the same; 
but after giving the first opportunity for 
the spiritual blessings to the Chosen Peo- 
ple, Messiah favored and spoke peace also 
to the Gentiles in respect to the Spiritual 
Seed of Abraham. And so the Gospel of 
Grace, or invitation to become members 
or associates with Messiah on the spirit 
plane, has been, in God’s Providence, ex- 
tended to the Gentiles throughout this 
Gospe! Age—to whomsoever of them has 
had the hearing ear and the understand- 
ing and obedient heart. Thus of both 
Jews. and Gentiles Jehovah has _ been 
selecting worthy individuals for associa- 
tion with his Son, the Redeemer. These 
are but a “little flock” out of nominal 
millions. To this “little flock” the Re- 
deemer said, “Fear not, little flock; it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the Kingdom”—the Kingdom that is to 
bless Israel, and, through Israel, to speak 
peace to all Gentiles—to every member 
of Adam’s race—to afford all a full op- 
portunity of return from sin and death 
conditions to harmony with God and 
everlasting life. 

Ah, yes, there are precious lessons and 
blessings in the Passover type, and in its 
antitype, for God’s Chosen People, when 
God’s due time shall come. He declares 
that the condition of blindness and being 
outcast from his favor which has pre- 
vailed with the Chosen People for more 
than eighteen centuries is not to prevail 
forever, but merely until he shall have 
gathered, first from Israel, and _ subse- 
quently from the Gentiles, his “elect” as- 
soclates on the spirit plane. Then all 
Israel shall be recovered from this blind- 
ness, and blessings shall come to them in 
abundant measure. Their casting off and 
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blinding as a nation are intended of God 
to work out for them a national blessing. 
Under adverse conditions they have been 
held together as a people condemned as 
a whole, that they might receive mercy as 
a whole.—Romans 25 :30-32. 


“The Church of the First-Born.” 

Be it remembered that not all of the Is- 
raelites were in danger that night in which 
the Passover lamb was eaten—only the 
first-born of the Chosen People were 
passed over. A little later, God exchanged 
the first-born of every family for an en- 
tire tribe—the tribe of Levi. Hence that 
one tribe thereafter represented those 
saved by the passing over of the destroying 
angel—saved by the blood of the lamb 
and the eating of its flesh with bitter 
herbs and unléavened bread. 

Two types blend in this. 

(1) The spiritual Israelites to whom we 
have already referred constitute the pri- 
mary type: Of these the glorified Messiah 
is the great High Priest—the antitype of 
Aaron who sacrificed, and of Melchizedek, 
who sat a priest upon his throne. Aaron’s 
sons typified the saintly few who, through 
evil report and good report, have followed 
their Master in sacrifice faithfully unto 
death. As we have seen, the first of these 
were called out from God’s Chosen People. 
When not a sufficient number of these 
were ready, the remainder were accepted 
from among the Gentiles, because these 
were actuated by the faith and obedience 
of Abraham. 

(2) Additionally, there is a class of 
faithful but less zealous followers of Je- 
sus who have done noble work of service, 
but have failed to some extent of the 
proper sacrificing spirit. These, who cor- 
respond to the Levites, are similarly called 
from both Jews and Gentiles. 

Unitedly these two classes, typed in the 
Priests and Levites, constitute “the 
church of the first-borns whose names are 
written in heaven.” They are “a kind 
of first-fruits unto God of his creatures.” 
(James 1:18.) These, together, selected 
primarily from God’s Chosen People and 
secondly from the Gentiles, were typified 
in the first-born of Israel who were passed 
over in that night, when the first-born of 
Egypt were slain. Thus we see that this 
Gospel Age, from the time of the first Ad- 
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vent of Jesus to the time of the setting up 
of the Messianic Kingdom, is the night- 
time when darkness covers the earth (the 
civilized earth) and gross darkness the 
heathen. The blood of Jesus, the Pass- 
over Lamb (1 Cor. 5-7), is sprinkled upon 
the door-post by the household of faith 
and they are under its protection and 
may share in the unleavened bread of 
Truth, and in the strength and blessing 
freely provided by the Sacrifice and ac- 
cepted and incorporated by the believer. 


After-Borns as Weill as First-Borns. 

A great mistake has been made by 
many of us in the past in supposing that 
only the first-born passed over by God’s 
Providence—passed from death unto life 
—during this Gospel night, are to be 
saved. A glance at the picture or type 
given to us through God’s Chosen People 
in their Passover shows us clearly to the 
contrary. Instead of the first-born of 
Israel being the only saved ones, the nar- 
rative shows that following the dark night 
came a morning of blessing and joy and 
going forth from bondage—not merely for 
the first-born, but for all Israel. As in 
the type the first-born became the Priests 
and Levites, the religious leaders of the 
people out of darkness and slavery into 
emancipation and light, so the Church of 
Messiah, elected during this Gospel Age 
from Jews and Gentiles, will lead forth 
Israel—all the tribes of God’s Chosen 
People, from the power of Sin and Death, 
in due time—in the morning of the New 
Dispensation, the Messianic Kingdom. 
Moses, who led forth God’s Chosen People 
in type represented this great Messiah on 
the spirit plane, who will shortly lead forth 
his people Israel and grant to them all 
the blessings and privileges and favors 
included in the Abrahamic promise—and 
more, doubtless, than we have yet appre- 
ciated. 

The fact that only God’s Chosen Peo- 
ple were delivered from Egyptian bondage 
—that only they crossed the Red Sea 
dry shod—that only they had the special 
Divine providences of the Wilderness, 
should not be understood to signify that 
the Messiah will bless the natural seed 
of Abraham only. The blessing will come 
first to God’s Chosen People, who for 
the fathers’ sakes are beloved still and 
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who are io be brought into Covenant re- 
lationship with God. Other nations are 
not included in the type because in order 
to come into fellowship and relationship 
with God through the great Mediator, 
the Messiah, they will needs become citi- 
zens of Zion, members of God’s Chosen 
People. 

This may astonish some noble Christian 
people, some well-versed Bible students, 
because many of these have evidently 
overlooked certain features of the Divine 
Promise respecting the New Covenant. 
That Covenant, we are distinctly told, is 
to be made between God and His Chosen 
People, and not with any other nation. 
And thus it will be that according to God’s 
Covenant and oath to Abraham, “All the 
families of earth shall be blessed” through 
Israel. The making of the New Law 
Covenant with Israel will bless the other 
nations because the opportunity will be 
granted to every nation and people to 
come under the terms of that New (Law) 
Covenant mediated by the Greater than 
Moses. To come under that Covenant 
will mean a full subordination to the 
Divine Law as expressed in the Law of 
Moses and the high interpretation of the 
same—Love the fulfilling of the Law. 

The Great Messiah, who will thus bless 
God’s Chosen People first, will be pleased 
to serve all nations and peoples as they 
shall prove willing to accept his favors 
and to conform to the Divine Laws. ‘Thus 
all nations will gradually become of the 
seed of Abraham during Messiah’s reign. 
And thus in the end of Messiah’s reign, 
the promise of God to Abraham will have 
fulfillment. “Thy seed shall be as the 
stars of heaven and as the sand of the sea 
for multitude.” Here the two seeds are 
clearly set forth—(1) The Spiritual or 
Messianic Seed, the Antitypical Priesis 


‘and Levites on the spirit plane, symbolized 


by the stars. (2) Israel absorbing the 
obedience of all the nations of earth 
through Messiah’s mediation of the New 
Covenant will swell the seed of Abraham 
until, at the close of Messiah’s Kingdom, 
all mankind will be in and of God’s Chosen 
People: because all who will refuse to 
hear, to obey that Prophet, Priest and 
King, Greater than Moses, will be cut 
off from life in the Second Death—ever- 
lasting destruction. 
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THE NATURAL PROCLIVITY OF THE 
SPECIES 


HUMAN 


BY E. L. 


LL LIFE, whether animal, vege- 
table or mineral, is substance 
and motion, which in the last 
analysis is one and the same. The 

80 known chemical elements from hydro- 
gen to uranium are made up of primordial 
particles, that are exactly alike in all the 
chemical elements, and are so infinitessi- 
mal that their existence is precisely as in- 
comprehensible as the opposite hypothesis 
of illimitable space. Yet science has 
demonstrated that the hydrogen atom con- 
tains 2,000 electrons, the gold atom about 
394,000, the uranium atom about 480,000. 
According to this hypothesis the cell 
formed, when a spermatozoid and ovary 
coalesce, contains the complete detail of 
every attribute and element of the parent 
species together with the potential energy 
and intelligence to utilize favorable en- 
vironment and to reproduce by the pro- 
cess of metabolism, every bone, muscle, 
nerve, lobe, convolution and fibre of the 
parent species, through the operation of 
natural law. Every species develops nor- 
mal individual types by obedience to natu- 
ral law, but transgression dooms the in- 
dividual, as well as the whole species, to 
ultimate extinction, through loss of vir- 
ility and power of reproduction. 

Civilized man alone of all animal spe- 
cies has reversed the natural law of emu- 
lation and generosity, and made competi- 
tion and selfishness the universal rule and 
custom, through political action, sustained 
by the power of might. Ninety-five per cent 
of the total energy of the executive, judi- 
cial and legislative branches of all Gov- 
ernments are exerted in creating and pro- 
tecting special privileges, notwithstanding 
that every special privilege that does not 


conserve the common good, subverts the- 


natural law, and there is no remedy for 
the universal tyranny and oppression by 
all political Governments, but by the abol- 
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ishment of all special privileges and giv- 
ing perfect freedom to every individual to 
follow the dictates of conscience, which 
the uninterrupted supremacy of natural 
law is the desideratum. 

But what is natural law and where can 
it be learned? There is only one who 
knows natural law, which is the sum of all 
knowledge—Omnipotence—and He is 
ever imminent to the conscious personal- 
ity of every normal living individual—an 
infallible mentor and guide—and implicit 
obedience to the dictates of conscience can- 
not fail in the development of perfect 
types of any normal individual. Absolute 
freedom is the desideratum of normal 
human development, but the private 
ownership of land, unearned increments 
and special privileges, subvert natural 
law, and the universal development of ab- 
normal human beings is the inevitable 
result, and it is proved to be a fact by the 
common knowledge that the best man, liv- 
ing or dead, makes a sorry spectacle in | 
contrast with ideal perfection expressed 
in the Beatitudes. 

Roosevelt is reported to have said in 
the Sorbonne lecture: “Moral principles 
must inspire the life of men and nations. 
There can be no economic civilization 
without morality. Genius is not essential, 
but only courage, honesty, sincerity and 
common sense. Men of genius without 
these qualities are a curse to a nation. 
They do. more harm than good. * * * * 
With you here, and with us in my home, 
in the long run, success or failure will be 
conditional upon the way in which the 
average man, the average woman, does his 
or her duty, first in the ordinary every-day 
affairs of life, and next in those great oc- 
casional crises which call for the heroic 
virtues. 

“The average citizen must be a good 
citizen if our republics are to succeed. 
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The stream will not permanently rise 
higher than the main source, and the main 
source of national power and national 
greatness is found in average citizenship 
of the nation. * * * Ordinarily and in 
the great majority of cases, human rights 
and property rights are fundamental, and 
in the long run identical. But when it 
clearly appears that there is a real conflict 
between them, human rights must have 
the upper hand, for property belongs to 
man and not man to property.” 

Equality is the natural law of political 
science, but the elementary human experi- 
ence has developed only the false standard 
of political rule by the power of might in 
monarchies, oligarchies and republics 
alike. Every citizen occupies rank and 
wieids influence according to his power 
and patronage, with the universal result 
that wealth is concentrated in the hands 
of a few, and the masses are condemned to 
a life of poverty in the midst of abund- 
ance. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. The whole is subject to the same 
penalty of its weakest unit. Microbes of 
bubonic piague kill the good and bad alike. 
Life is a contest from start to finish, and 
every finish contest is won or lost by the 
capacity of the weakest organ. Nelson 
chased the French fleet back and forth 
across the Atlantic Ocean in a race limited 
by the speed of his slowest ship. Rome 
made slaves of their own species and trans- 
gression deteriorated citizenship to such 
imhecility that savage tribes conquered 
the empire. Common sense exercised by 
any reasonable man will make it apparent 
that the lowest normal man (and not the 
“average man”) is the measure that de- 
cides the success or failure of political 
government. 

The life of every species is the sum of 
the lives of all the individuals, and the 
body politic passes through the universal 
experience of birth, infancy, youth, matur- 
ity, decrepitude and death as inevitably 
as the individual. The body politic of the 
human species has not discarded the 
swaddling cloth, and has not passed the in- 
fancy or childhood period. The few thou- 
sand years of written history is but a day 
in comparison with geological records of 
the illimitable past, and observation of 
practical politics among what we all 
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lower species of animals, that have reached 
what is apparently the maturity period of 
development, finds the exhibit of indi- 
vidual perfection that is incomprehensible 
and surpasses all human attainment. 

“Ant Communities,” by Henry C. Mc- 
Cook tells the story: 

“Here in this strange commune, with 
absolute law and impersonal but inspired 
executive, the self-directing power of 
every individual seems perfect. * * * In 
one ant city, one sees home-making, home- 
guarding, home-nurturing, the building of 
roads, store-rooms, nurseries, vast struc- 
tures that relatively rival those of the 
greatest centers of human population. 
Here one sees the gathering of supplies; 
the storing of crops; the waging of war; 
the utilizmg of captives from .alien 
tribes for co-operative service; the keep- 
ing of domestic herds; the policing and 
sanitation of habitations and streets; the 
nurture and care of the young. All the 
practical results of organized society one 
sees in the emmet state. Is not this Gov- 
ernment? 

“Every ant is a law unto itself; and in 
every individual the self-directing faculty 
is well-nigh perfect. There is no private 
property. All citizens are equal—abso- 
lutely equals in ownership of the commu- 
nal property and in the use of the author- 
ity over, and the service and responsibility 
for the same. All serve, save natural de- 
pendents; but all apparently are free to 
choose the quality, the period, and the 
amount of service. There is no visible 
head, no representative class or body 
within which the control of the common- 
wealth is embodied; and yet by some oc- 
cult force hitherto unknown to men, all 
beneficent effects of Government are 
wrought out with the regularity and pre- 
cision of an automatic machine. It is 
true to-day, as when Solomon announced 
it many centuries ago, that this work goes 
on without ‘guide, overseer or ruler.’ 

“No trait in emmet character is more 
interesting than the entire devotion of 
every individual, even unto death, to the 
welfare of the community. The uprising 
of a threatened ant city is a remarkable 
exhibition. The peaceful commune is in- 
stantly transformed into an armed camp. 
There is not the slightest delay or hesi- 
tancy in the response. With utter aban- 
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don the little creatures hurl themselves 
upon their assailants; no question seems 
to arise: Shall we abstain? Shall we re- 
treat? No condition of size or character 
in the adversary has the least influence on 
their action. There is no trace of per- 
sonal fear, no regard for life, no balan- 
cing of probabilities as to victory or de- 
feat, but with the most formidable as with 
the feeblest enemy the ants join eager is- 
sue. There is no ‘malingering.’ None 
hangs back waiting for others to take the 
brunt of battle. Cowardice is unknown. 

“Man’s bulk to his building is as 1 to 
1214 millions. The ant’s bulk to his 
building is as 1 to 5,800 millions.” 

Every selfish act arrests development, 
deteriorates character and weakens the 
will, and normal individual development 
absolutely depends on service for the com- 
mon good. Yet the fact is well known 
that selfishness actuates every human or- 
ganization, and dominates political action 
throughout civilization, and the secret of 
its perpetuation is false education—the 
perversion of reason in immature minds— 
by which precedent and authority has 
been established as the standard of truth 
and justice throughout every political, re- 
iigious and social organization, notwith- 
standing the well-known fact that truth 
and justice cannot emanate from selfish- 
ness. 

No institution or individual is capable 
of teaching absolute truth upon any sub- 
ject, and the only normal education is 
growth of knowledge through experience, 
with natural, and not perverted environ- 
ment, that is attainable only by copying 
the practice of animal species in the 
maturity period of development, making 
the nurture and care of all the young a 
public duty. We know of no other en- 
vironment of equality to be possible that 
would prevent the subversion of natural 
law. Every normal child is endowed with 
2 distinct personality and a complete out- 
fit of energy, intelligence, and a complete 
chemical laboratory to utilize environ- 
ment, provided it has ample sustenance 
and access to common knowledge, which 
would develop character necessary to per- 
fect being as inevitably as the growth of 
body and mind. 

There is no infallible mentor outside of 
individual conscience, and any person or 
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institution pretending to possess Divine 
authority is unfounded and false, and 
cannot be tolerated without sacrificing 
normal individual development. All that 
any one knows is the result of experience, 
and the experience of one can _ benefit 
others only through descent, or by dis- 
semination through common knowledge, 
and every individual is unconsciously a 
public exhibit of his empirical self, in- 
fluencing others not by what he says so 
much as by what he does and is. 

Freedom to all and special privileges to 
none expresses the desideratum for the 
supremacy of natural law. The greatest 
special privilege in the world is the con- 
trol of money supply by financiers. It 
gives them the power to change the value 
of all wealth by manipulating money sup- 
ply and demand. Financiers can destroy 
confidence .and credit and produce bank- 
ruptcy throughout the body politic at will, 
by creating demands for money exceeding 
money supply, or they can restore confi- 
dence immediately by increasing circula- 
tion, which will raise prices accordingly, 
in inverse ratio, and produce a boom of 
prosperity in every business. ‘The power 
is so subtle that the manipulators can hide 
their responsibility, and the secret of 
money power is a mystery known only to 
financiers, which they keep safely guarded 
in the financial holy of holies and never 
reveal it to any one but their own novi- 
tiates. Money power is the special privi- 
lege of all special privileges, invincible 
and supreme over Government, banks and 
people, while the law fixes gold as the 
measure of value. 

Scientific money is a perfect remedy for 
all defects in money. The demonetization 
of gold and adoption of scientific money 
would fix the value of the dollar existing 
on the date of the change, which would re- 
main a fixed and unchangeable standard 
of value as long as the system maintained 
equilibrium between money supply and 
money demand; and that could never be 
disturbed under the circulation of scien- 
tific money, because the natural law of 
money would automatically regulate the 
circulation and absolutely prevent strin- 
gency or redundancy in money supply. 

Scientific money would make credit as 
constant as gravity, and it would be easier 
to shut out sunshine from the face of the 
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earth than to disturb credit and prosperity 
if there was an unlimited supply of sound 
money within reach of every one who had 
wealth to exchange. Unlimited prosperity 
would make poverty as ridiculous and pre- 
posterous as nakedness, and freedom and 
plenty as natural to human existence as 
respiration and consciousness. It would 
place sustenance within reach of all with 
jess exertion than oxygen. Labor is the 
desideratum to health, strength and hap- 
piness, and normal men in the maturity 
period of human development would be as 
expert as the ant to plan and execute all 
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the details of every art and science known 
to the race. Daily labor being indispen- 
sible for perfect physical and mental de- 
velopment, men and women would per- 
form every duty including daily labor, and 
character being the only object of life, the 
production of wealth by labor would be 
merely a by-product to the real incentive 
of character. Proclivity and propensity 
would be the same, because natural incli- 
nation would be identical with developed 
disposition under uninterrupted suprem- 
acy of conscience and natural law. 











THE RETURN 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Here is a rose for the gate to our garden; 
Here is a log for the evening fire ; 
Here is the music that thrilled us in Arden 
When you were a seraph, and I was a lyre— 
And now we will blossom, 
And kindle again— 
A spark in the tinder, 
A bud in the rain. 


Here is a loaf for the shelf of our larder; 
Here is the key to our cellar of wine; 
Here are the thirst and the hunger and ardor 
That burned in your heart when your hunger was mine— 
And now we will tipple 
And feast in the gloam, 
Like runaway children, 
Come again home. 


Here is my prayer at the wandering feet of you, 
Out of a flight that was cruel and long; 
Here is the joy of a night that is sweet of you, 
Full and forbearing and tender and strong— 
Here, while we ponder, 
Heart unto heart, 
What bitter magic 
Kept us apart! 
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trious Prince,” from the pen of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, whose 
skill as a writer is equaled by 
his knowledge of international 
affairs. It is a story of a talented Japan- 
ese nobleman, in the diplomatic service 
of his country, who has been despatched 
to England to ascertain the real motive of 
the circumnavigating cruise of the Ameri- 
can fleet in 1908. To achieve his purpose, 
he stops at nothing, and even resorts to 
assassination to obtain from two special 
messengers of the United States Govern- 
ment the diplomatic secrets they were 
carrying from Washington to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London. Intrigue is plen- 
tiful in the tale, which is one of absorbing 
interest throughout, with just enough of 
love, of social life and of mystery to make 
it fascinating. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


In “The Politician,” Edith Huntington 
Mason enters a farely trodden literary 
field, that of fashionable life, accompanied 
by modern American so-called practical 


politics. It is well written and holds the 
interest from start to finish. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Perhaps no one is more anxious to see 
war abolished than the book reviewer of 
the Overland Monthly, but he is con- 
vinced that its abolition must be brought 
about by some other method than those 
adopted by Carl Herman Dudley in a 
hook entitled “And This Is War,” which 
is nothing but a sensational, decidedly 
“yellow” series of overdrawn word-pic- 
tures of the horrors of war. Few of them 
are true to life, and, on the other hand, 
the author has omitted some of the worst 
horrors. War is bad enough, surely, but, 


CLEVER BOOK is “The Illus- 


like the surgeon’s knife and the dentist’s 
tools, it is an existing evil for which the 
world has not yet agreed upon a substi- 
tute. No one but the craven will be in- 
fluenced by such a book, which is not to 
be taken seriously by the intelligent, how- 
ever well meaning the author may be. 
Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 


Qne of the best works on the subject 
that has yet appeared is “Golf,” by Mar- 
shail Whitlatch, which is a cleanly writ- 
ten, well printed and admirably illustrated 
book. The author deals thoroughly with 
balance, the follow through, getting the 
ball up, making the swing, the midiron 
shot, the use of the mashie, and many 
other important details of this popular 
and healthful game. 

Outing Publishing Co., New York. 


“A Cycle of Sunsets” is a gentle fan- 
tasy by Mabel Loomis Todd, who in this 
neat volume gives expression to the sen- 
timents aroused by the contemplation of 
a series of affecting sunsets. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


The mysteries of life, the creative 
forces, evolution and the soul life are 
viewed and considered from a. strictly 
Godly standpoint in “Problems of Your 
Generation,” by Daisy Dewey. It sug- 
gests an orthodox sermon. 

The Arden Press, New York. 


A delightful volume is “The Excur- 
sions of a Book-Lover,” in which Dr. 
Frederic Rowland Marvin leads the reader 
through a pilgrimage into the realm of 
bookland. It is prepared and written in 
a most attractive way, and has high liter- 
ary merit itself. Dr. Marvin presents his 
subjects in a manner at once genial and 
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highly instructive. The chapters are de- 
voted to such subjects as books in general, 
literary fame, book dedications, authors 
and publishers. “Ethan Brand,” “The 
Man of Genius,” as set forth by Lombroso, 
and other literary details, many of which 
are here intelligently and entertainingly 
analyzed for the first time. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


No one is better equipped to write upon 
the subject, of bears than William H. 
Wright, a talented author who has spent 
Jong periods in the wilderness and is 
familiar, from personal experience, with 
the habits of many wild animals. He is 
at once a sportsman, naturalist and en- 
tertaining writer. 

Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. 


In “The Sheriff of Dyke Hole,” Ridg- 
well Cullum tells a strong story of love, 
adventure and stirring times in a rough 
Western community, the chief figure in 
which is the Sheriff himself, a type of the 
‘brave, resourceful, chivalrous kind of man 
to whom the young communities in the 
Far West looked for execution of the laws 
and protection of the weak. 

George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


The best book yet published on the Yo- 
semite Valley is that written by Galen 
Clark, the noted pioneer of the valley, 


just before his death at the age of 96 
years. It is a fine collection of data con- 
cerning the valley, its animal, floral and 
mineral features, its Indian legends and 
the origin of Indian names, all well il- 
lustrated. In the introduction to it, 
written by Major Ben C. Truman, the 
book, which is entitled “The Yosemite 
Valley,” is described as being a series of 
answers to the numberless questions asked 
by tourists in the national park, contain- 
ing the correct name and a brief sketch 
of every flower, shrub, fern, falls, domes 
and other details of the locality. The 
Major refers to the volume as “the gem 
of books on the Yosemite Valley.” 

Nelson L. Salter, Yosemite, Califor- 
nia. 


No. 1, Volume I, of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology has made its appearance none 
too soon. For ages we have been floun- 
dering in darkness and confusion in the 
matter of our treatment of criminals. In 
many respects and in many parts of the 
country our penal institutions and our 
attitude toward criminals have been ana- 
chronisms. The new journal contains a 
wealth of wisdom on this subject, and its 
contributors show themselves to be broad- 
minded, thoughtful and far-seeing men 
of the highest ability. The journal is pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Crim- 
inal Law and Criminology, Chicago. 
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ONLY A Perfect Time- 

Keeper. Calling 

. ethe our and the 

Half-Hour. Nearly 

> Two Feet High, 14 Inches Wide, in 

%) Solid Walnut Case, 

me 86 The Inlaid Woodsof Ash, Ebony 

and Mahogany Ornaments are put 
together with minute care, 

You never had such an | 
tunity to get so beautiful and use- 
ful an ornament for your den or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to COMMON - SENSE, 

afterwards you may pay | a 

month for 8 months, which com- 

pletes the payments on both the clock 
and the magazine. 


Common-Sense Publi Co. 
91 Library Court. Chicago 


st 


glasswater set 
to your home. 


—_— 


CUT GLASS WATER SET 


4s unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Positively in 
every particular. Order quick—allotment is small. Send $1.00 for one 
year's subscription to COMMON -SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 
pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, which nen Se 
payments on both water set 4nd M: . Our object is to 


the Magazine into every home. Dept. 76. 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Manzanita Hall *2,3°"° 


A home school for boys desiring a thorough 
preparation for college. Lack of rigid classifi- 
cation makes for rapid advancement. Location 
adjacent to Stanford University permits un- 
usual advantages. Ample facilities for all ath- 
letic sports. Eighteenth year opens August 30th. 
Send ‘for illustrated catalogue. 

W. A. SHEDD, Head Master. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


NTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES peers —- es ery 
reckles, ot ‘atches, 
ne well oe Rash and Skin Dis- 
Beautifies eases and every 
the Skin. — * b haa 
eauty, an e- 
ed beer sie . detection. 
Cosmetic he A has stood 
will do it 4 , the test of 62 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
ot similar name. 
J a5 The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.”’ 
aoa sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mail. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
—- in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 


ng colleges. 


Academic snd Preperatery, Agricultural, Commedbial, 
Normal and Civil Service 


Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Ezaminations. 
Write to-day. 


258 page cataleg free. day. 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 12, Springfield, Mass. 

















WHAT 25 CENTS WILL DO 


Return this ad with 25 cents and the names 
and addresses of five Real Estate agents, and 
you wi!l receive one year’s subscription to our 
paper. Your name in our Big Mail Directory 
free for three months, from which you will get 
lots of mail, 25 nice assorted post cards free, 
and also some of our new commission circulars. 
Send at once to the 

PHILDIUS REAL ESTATE MONTHLY 
388 Pleasant Ave., Dept. O., New York. 


PATENTS 
obtained or no charge made. Easy payments. 
15 years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, 
over quarter century actual experience. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch for free search 
and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 
vestors’ Guide Book and “What and How to 





Invent.” E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C. 








It will pay you to accept above offer.—Editor. 











NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 


Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychelegy, Primary 
Metheds and : 


We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write te-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

86, & 


Dept. . pringfleld, Mass. 


Dr. Campbell 
Principat 














7E ARS RENEWED. 


A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT THAT WILL POSI- 
TIVELY RELIEVE EVERY CASE OF DEAFNESS 
AND CURE THE MAJORITY OF THEM. NOTH- 
ING TO WEAR OR INSERT IN THE EARS. LET 
US TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 


NATURO EAR INFIRMARY 








5831 Haverford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisite! rfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. = handy 
article for all occasions to quic improve the 
complexion. Sent for 6 cents in gs or 
coin. F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., XN. » A 
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Have You Land For Sale? 


The Pacific Coast Development Service of the 
New England Magazine is daily telling New Eng- 
landers of the opportunities and resources of Cali- 
fornia and putting them in touch with real estate 
men who are selling 10, 20 and 40 acre tracts—why 
not let us put some new residents in your section. 





Can you use Additional Capital? 


There is one-fifth of the entire savings bank de- 
posit ofthe United States at present in New Eng- 
land banks, drawing about 3 per cent. 

The above service is bringing this money into 
many reputable investment propositions and is de- 
sirous of knowing of all of the needs of every section 
of California. 


The New England Magazine has for 150 years 
held the respect and confidence of its 
readers—shall we introduce them to you? 


Ifeither of the above departments interest you 
address 


The Pacific Coast Development Service 





The New England Magazine 












454 Old South Building Boston, Mass. 
| y, 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years. 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Col. Marion, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 
2801 Locu 


West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. 


pny a Grand Rapids Mich. _ Buffalo, N. Y, 


Columbus, Ohio. 

Portland, Oregon. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 


. Broad St. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


4246 Fifth Ave. 


Providence, R. I. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 
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CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. 


By PARKER H. SERCOMBE 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of 1 plying the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.”’ 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
employed by Burbank and other successful 

ybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
= corresponding application to the human spe- 
¢c es. ” 








“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.’’ 
Our Entire System of Education is Wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

“Correct Thinking” is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, ~ oe and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment an general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promi 

Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
25c. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 








Hotel 


Windsor 


308-310 West 58th Street, New York 


ne hundred feet from Broadway 


ALBERT J. ARROLL, Proprietor 


Formerly of San Francisco 


100 Suites each with bath. 
Tariff $2.50 to $10.00 per day. 
Special arrangements by the week. 


. 


In the heart of the shopping and 
theatrical district. Convenient to 
sub-way, elevated and surface car 
lines. Two minutes walk from 
Central Park. Cuisine unsurpassed 
Service a la carte. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
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our savings in 
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Protect KRarial Craditions 
And Gelp Cirrulate 





Sewish Literature in Jewish 
finmes 











We solicit the co-operation of every reader in spreading this message. 
Not so much because of what has already appeared, but because of 
what will appear in future articles: Let us all do our best to bring this 
matter to the attention of every thinking Jew in our great nation. 
TWO MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE should be sufficent 
financial inducement. But the MORAL PRESTIGE of each one taking 
hold will amount to more than the price. Let us join hands ina 
common effort for our common good. 


Overland Monthly ~~~ 


and 

















Che American Gebrem ZeEs 


We do well to sometimes get away from the busy routine of life back to those of our own kind 
Those of like flesh and blood. 














I wish to encourage this work and evidence the same by subscribing to the AMERICAN HEBREW and the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY one year for $3.25 


REGULAR PRICE 


American Hebrew (52 weeks) .... ..$3.00 , 
Overland Monthly (12 months) ...... 1.508 $4.50 Our price for both 
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8 interested and should 
} Fo. about the wonderful 


. Th Vaginal 4 
‘Bost-Mo Bt — 


ft - witness he cannot supply 


gt 5 t oy ai 
no other, ted book—sealed. It 
dare and direc- 
ons invatua ble to ladies. 


MARVEL 00. 44 Rast $34 St.. NEW YORK, 














GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Field Dept. 124, Springtield, Mass. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Italian-American Bank of San Francisco. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1910, a dividned has 
been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent per annum on al) 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after Friday, July 1, 
tgto. A dividend not drawn will be added to the deposit ac- 
count, become a part thereof, and earn dividend from July 1, 
Money deposited between June rsth and Monday, July rth» 
both days inclusive, commences to earn interest from July rst 

A. SBARBORO, President; A. E SBARBORO, Cashier. 

Office—S. E. Cor. Montgomery and Sacramento streets. 


Navaso Rub FREE 
NAVAJO NUDY 
to introd our b ‘ine Gems, soli direct 
from mine to customer at 1-2 to 1-4 jewelers’ rrices, 
we will send FREE « genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut 
and our beautiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing 
Gems in actual colors and sizes, for 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send 
today" 


Francis E.Lester Co.,Dept. DL4 Mesilla Park,N.M. 











illustrated catalogue on application. Office and 


Factory, 1714 Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 
1022 San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 





SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN WANTED. 


Thousands of good positions now open, pay- 
ing from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses. 
No former experience needed to get one of them. 
We will teach you to be an expert salesman or 
saleswoman by mail in eight weeks; and assist 
you to secure a good position, and you can pay 
for your tuition out of your earnings. Write 
to-day for full particulars and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have placed 
in good positions paying from $100 to $500 a 
month and expenses. Address nearest office, 
Dept. 511, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAIN- 
ING ASSOCIATION, Chicago, New York, Min- 
neapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco. 











coves GHOIGE READING FREE 


¢v 
Y w YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,000 
TONS . Prose so they 7 00 sane you 
ree ‘apers, 
etc., etc. Send now to be Magarin issue and get 
a BIG MAIL FREE and 3 months trial sub- 
scription to our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE with 
art cover in colors, al' for 20c. ALLEN, The 
“J Mail Man, Box 159, Kennedy, N. Y. 





IN Freight Forwarding Co. Fee rates on a 


aati to and from all points o 

443 | eg an cui 
cago; 1501 Bor Wright t. Louis; 736 
South Bidg., lly 206 Pacific Bidg., ion 
Francisco;'516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 











q 180,340.00 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 


YOU SHOULD HAVE MY FREE BOOKS 
telling how others will do the same 
in the future. 


“What and How to Invent” 
BOOK FREE 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 
817 F Street Washington, D. C. 














Overcome 


your skin 
with trouble 


Glenn’s *3?"" 
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Money for Writers ! 


The BLACK CAT wants at present Very Short, 
Very Clever, Clean, Strong Stories. Prompt 
attention. Highest price paid on acceptance. Post- 
age on all manuscripts must be fully prepaid and 
stamps enclosed for return if unavailable. Do not 
send tales dealing with Ghosts, Haunted Houses, 
Murders, Hypnotism or Medical Operations. Real 
humorous stories especially desired. 


The Black Cat, 41 Pear! St., Boston, Mass. 


If yeu wish to sell stories to The Black Cat 
it will pay you to heed the following words from 
Mr. Andrew H. Allen, Chief of Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the Department of State, Washington,D.C.: 





“The Black Cat meets, and fills, the re- 
quirements of intelligent readers of fiction 
for ingeniously devised and cleverly 
written short stories off the lines of the 
literary analytical chemistry and the dreary 
dialect maunderings into which the short 
story of the older magazinés has drifted in 
a great measure. In the present state of 
magazine fiction the choice is too often 
between trash from the ‘beacon lights’ of 
literature, and bright, attractive work from 
unpretentious amateurs. The rational pre- 
ference is obvious, and The Black Cat has 
stepped in to satisfy it.” 





No manuscript will be read unless postage thereon 
is fully prepaid and unless accompanied by return 
postage. 
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A Trip ‘round the World 
For $1.50 


N invitation is extended to you 

A by the Editor of THE TRAVEL 

MAGAZINE, to join him ina 

‘* Fireside ’’’, Trip ’round the World, 

starting in January and extending 

through the year 1910. The Important 

sections of many countries will be 

covered on this ‘‘Fireside’’ Trip, and 

each section will be described and ex- 

plained by a traveler who has recently visited it. Every description will be pro- 

fusely illustrated. 

This “‘Fireside’’ Trip ’round the World will prove very interesting to you, and it 
will also be highly instructive to the 
whole family. Your entire expense 
will be limited to $1.50, which covers 

B the twelve numbers of THE TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE during the year 1910. 

- If you wish to see a few numbers of 

. THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE before 
accepting our Editor’s invitation, we 
will mail you three recent issues 

(which sell for 45 cents) upon receipt of 25 centsfin coin or stamps. 





Please Use This Coupon #@ 


MAGAZINE 
375 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Travel ons a we 


M a 2) a Zz i n e Trip ‘round the World for 


$1.50. Please send me three 
recent issues, as per special 


offer, for which I enclose 25c. 


375 Fourth Avenue, New York / 
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31 SUBSCRIBE FOR 31 


THE 
Banker an Investor 


Magazine 


DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 

Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 

Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a <olor title-page. 


THE BANKER AND INVESTOR MAGAZINE 


is the only periodical in the Standard 
Magazine class with a subscription Price of 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
Why Pay More? Others are from $2 to $5 yearly 


The Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin Bryan, 
LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. The editors are lawyers of experi- 
ence in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from subscribers of a 
financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 

If not a subscriber, why not enclose a dollar bill, stamps or check to-day? No 
better investment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU. No free 
sample copies. 





The Banker and Investor Company 
93 Wall St., New York . 402 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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SageatiEk PUBLISHER 
ba) T || of The Overland 

~ Monthly will be 

glad to send you—if you 
will send him your 


name and address on 
the Coupon below— 
particulars concerning 

an opportunity to intro- 
duce the Overland 
Monthly to ten of your 
friends on excep- Pleas 


send me 
particulars 


tionally favorable ponders 
your special offer 
terms. 


to subscribers. 


Publisher of 
Overland Monthly, 773 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Agents wanted in all parts of the United States and Europe. 


Prosperity to the Jews 


PASTOR RUSSELL of Brooklyn Tabernacle, thinks the Jews will regain their temporal 
power in 1915. Read his series of articles in OVERLAND MONTHLY on “God’s Chosen Peo- 
le.”’ It is the most remarkable series ever printed on this subject. These articles will appear 
rom month to month throughout the year. In part Mr. Russell saysthat through Israel all 
the nations of the earth will be blessed, and that he will prove Israel’s period of disfavor 
will completely terminate in 1915, and thenceforth their national policy will be re-established. 
So remarkable a statement from the pen of a Christian Minister deserves the united atten- 
tion of both Jew and Christian. 





READ OUR OFFER 


ee a cc nd pee SCSETS. Ksiwnisdocdccceccacseumecesceeseeesoaald 
Overland Monthly (for one year) ........eeeeeecceeeee LEDER Lees CaUSCREMES. BORO ORES ORAD 


 FEFES PEEL ET PCLT TS ETL CTT TOT TOUT eC OT ET eT OT TET TTT $4.50 
CE WRG, TEE A Ge Te GTi, FT TT oc cc cccnscssecccsccccscccccicsses $3.00 


Send Us Your Subscription, Now 


Address: Overland Monthly 
C. 6. Reynolds, 
773 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘Only those personally interested in spreading this message among the Jews will be considered 
eligible for appointment as agents. rite to-day and secure territory. 


























SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER---OVERLAND MONTHLY AND 


GE 


(Formerly The Little Chronicle, Chicago.) 


WEEKLY — EDUCATONAL — CURRENT EVENTS. 
Subscription Price—One Year, $1.50. 
For the Home—For the Parent and Child. 
For the School—For the Teacher and Pupil. 








Articles Skilfully Written |T PAYS Tf) 
for Educational Use Cost 
More than Clippings, But-- GET THE BEST 





The Weekly “Story of Now” connects school with life in such a way that the reader 
Thousands of School and Public Libraries keep The World’s Ghronivle = file and in 
becomes a student of history and geography while enjoying a well written news article. 
bound volume form. This shows how educators value it. No other publication has re- 
ceived such general endorsement from educators and is so extensively used in the pub- 
lic schools, clubs and nog circles. 
Hon. L. D. Harvey says: “‘The plan of your per is a most excellent one, and ought 


to commend it to those who are looking for the right kind of literature.” 

J. W. hford says: ‘“‘You have made a unique venture in modern journalism. You 
present the best resume of Current Events and the best method of using them to 
teach geography, history, language, etc., to be found in American Literature. 

Free sample copy will be sent on application to this office. 

THE WORLD'S CHRONICLE $1.50 OUR SPECIAL Address OVERLAND ° 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 130 ($3.00) | OPren ga a0 ap nay Ay 


773 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Eleven Miles of Happiness 


| 


E to ace Wa 


is what our Thirty Thousand Fresh-Air Guests would make, yearly, if in 
line like these tenement mothers at Sea Breeze, They have suffered from 
lack of proper food and clothing, from dark crowded rooms, from overwork, 
sickness and bereavement. Sea Breeze cured Smiling Joe of tuberculosis. 


HOW MANY MAY WE SEND AS YOUR GUESTS? 


$2.50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a worn out mother, 
an underfed working girl, a convalescing patient, or an aged toiler. 
5.00 gives a teething baby and its “little mother” of ten a cool healthful week. 
10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 
25.00 names a bed for the season. $50.00 names a room, 
100.00 gives a happy excursion to 400 mothers and children-—their only outing. 











Will you. have a 
Lawn Party or a icy 
Children’s Fair to we~ na 
help us? Write for € 
literature. 


Please send your 
gift to 
R. S. MINTURN, 
Treas. 
Room 26 
105 E. 22d Street 
New York 


United Charities 
Building 

















N. Y. ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the POOR 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 
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Not Scraps and Snippets 


Not condensations or abstracts or extracts, but complete articles, reproduced with- 
out change from the leading English quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies, by the 
ablest writers, on the most timely and important subjects, go to the making of 


THE LIVING AGE 


Published weekly, it is able to present its material while the topics considered are 
stil] fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical literature to select from, it is able to 
present more important articles by well known and brilliant writers than any other 
single magazine. It publishes 








The Best Fiction 
The Best Literary Criticism 


The Best Essays 
The Best Travel Articles 
The Ablest Discussions of Public Affairs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the reading matter is not 
smothered in advertising. The numbers for a year contain as much as two of the 
four-dollar magazines. ‘ 

The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday without missing an issue 
for 64 years, and was never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 


THE LIVING AGE The only American Magazine exclusively 


: ‘ p devoted to the reprinting, without 
1S Alone in its Field abridgment, of the most important and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 

Specimen copy free. 

Terms: $6.00 a year. Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00. 





THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nothing to Lose 
Everything to Gain 


The directors have secured The Central Trust 
Co. of California to act as Trustee for the Asso- 
ciation. in which capacity they handle ail 
moneys and guarantee the fulfillment of the 
terms of our contracts. This Trust Company, 
in conjunction with its banking business, corner 
Market and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, is 
one of the most widely known and responsible 
financial institutions in California; an institu- 
tion whose management would scorn to act in 
such capacity unless thoroughly convinced of 
the feasibility of our plan and had absolute 
confidence in the directors. 


Even if ail our claims for Eucalyptus are 
wrong—something not conceivable—the very 
value of the land itself in 7 years will have en- 
hanced to the amount we are now asking for 
it planted with trees. This is not an extrava- 
gant statement, considering the present rate 
of increase in population. 

Our By-Laws explain clearly that even though 
a member fails to keep up his dues after having 
been in good standing for 2 years, loses nothing, 
his money being refunded. 

We are not expecting something for nothing, 
and it might be stated here most emphatically, 
that we do not seek members who cannot afford 
the $2.50 per month, as their loss is not our gain. 
The money so forfeited reverting to the associa- 
tion as a whole and not to any particular in- 
dividuals. 





OUR PLAN. 


After carefully 
considering different 
methods, consulting 
the best legal talent, 
and securing the ad- 
vice of prominent 
business men whose 
success is the best 
evidence of their 
good judgment, we 


Golden Opportunity 


—FOR— 


The Small Investor 


We have incorpor- 
ated a Co-Operative 
Club that does co- 
Operate; a club to 
have 1000 members, 
each to own one 
membership, to have 
one vote, and to be 
the undivided owner 
of 1 one-thousandth 
of all property ac- 





have incorporated 





under the laws of 
California an organi- 
zation wherein every 
participant is abso- 
jutely and unquali- 
fiedly equal; an or- 
ganization wherein 
each and every mem- 
ber has the same 


$2000.00 for $200.00 


EIGHT AND ONE-THIRD CENTS 
A DAY DOES IT 


quired and all pro- 
fits to accrue; a club 
in which no single 
person, no matter 
how wealthy or how 
fabulous his offer, 
can obtain more 
than one member- 
— ship, thus entirely 








voice and the same 
vote in its destiny; 
an organization that 
absolutely precludes 
the possibility of o 
man or one set of 
men gaining control 
and usurping the 
profits for personal 
gain; an organiza- 
tion that protects its 
each and every mem- 
ber, be he rich or 
poor, with the same 
unbiased, even jus- 
tice. 





~ (0-OPERATIVE 
EUCALYPTUS CO, 


101 Metropolis Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal, 


EXPLAINS HOW 


eliminating all pos- 
sibility of stock Job- 
bing and the squeez- 
ing out of the small 
investors. If a mem- 
ber desires, he can 
obtain participating 
shares which entitle 
him to all the ad- 
vantages of member- 
ship, but does not 
entitie him to more 
than one vote.. The 
By-Laws explain this 
feature very clearly. 








OUR PROPERTY 


Our tract of one thousand acres is situated 


four and one-half miles from the city of Te-: 


hama, in the Sacramento Valley, Cal. It was 
selected after the careful investigation of its 
soil and climatic conditions, its water supply, 
and its shipping facilities. 


MANAGEMENT OF ASSOCIATION. 


This association is managed by a board of 
directors, all men of small means, but of good 


judgment, honest, full of determination and en- 
thusiasm. They have the same identical inter- 
est in the association as do the other members. 
They have given the Eucalyptus industry their 
undivided attention for a long time past, and 
are experts in its culture, its uses and its de- 
mand. They have carefully selected the land, 
incorporated this association, and now invite 
your co-operation. It is needless to add that 
had they the necessary capital with which to 
handle the entire one thousand acres, you would 
never have this opportunity of following a well- 
blazed path to sure independence. 
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aa 
ABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


No more delectable refreshment can be 
served on a hot Summer’s afternoon than a 


fruit-lemonade accompanied by NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS of appropriate flavor. 


As an informal between-meal confection or aS a 


complement to the formal dessert, NABISCO SUGAR 
WAFERS are equally appropniate. 


__ A practical suggestion would be to keep a dozen 
tins—varied flavors—on hand. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








